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A NOTE 

It has seemed well, in writing a story of mediae- 
val England, to make the characters speak in 
modern English. The conventions of literature 
have invented a sort of language which no 
one ever spoke. .At the date of this story, 
cultivated {^ople spoke French, — ^not modern 
French by any means, but a French almost as 
crabbed and difficult to follow as the English 
speech of the same day; as for the talk of the 
commonalty in John's reign, the only speech 
we are acquainted with, that even remotely re- 
sembles it, is the most rugged dialect of west 
Yorkshire — ^we should have few readers if this 
book were so written. The song, ** Sumer is 
y-cumen in,'* gives some idea of English speech 
in those days, — ^though possibly written a few 
years after the events about which the story is 
woven, it is introduced as some indication of 
how men talked in England in the 13th Century. 
The sequence of events has been difficult to 
disentangle; the very chroniclers of their own 
times do not agree. And if the interviews at 
Dover between de Burgh and Lewis or his en- 
voys have been somewhat adapted, very good 
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reason can be shown for the belief that the 
parley between Hubert and the Earl of Salis- 
bury took place both before John's death and 
the relief of the castle by Stephen de Pencestre. 

Odiham Tower underwent the siege related, 
and indeed this gallant defence was one of the 
facts that attracted the writer to the period; 
but recent research makes it doubtful whether 
the Gyffards would be castellans of that place ; 
this is, however, immaterial. 

Wolves certainly existed in Hampshire at a 
later date than this, and probably in Sussex and 
Kent ; the writer has direct evidence that a wolf 
was killed in Derbyshire as late as the first dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century; in Ireland, as is 
well known, they lingered fully fifty years later. 



FOREWORD 

American and Englisli boys alike can claim 
kinsliip with the giants who fought for English 
freedom, and raider whose leadership was 
forged the English race. Hubert de Burgh, one 
of the noblest figures in history, belongs to 
America as to England, and the deeds he did 
and the battles he won are our common glory. 
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CHAPTER I 



FACING THE WORLD 



OuB story opens at one of the darkest hours in 
England ^s history. Sussex and Kent were 
lying waste in an invader's track, and Hamp- 
shire was groaning under the tyranny of a law- 
less soldiery. Yet the early summer morning 
lay sweet over the land, and the song of throstle 
and ouzel cock rang through the dew-be- 
sprinkled woodlands. Odiham Tower and Odi- 
ham hamlet, resting calm and tranquil in the 
fresh sunlight, were apparently unwitting of 
the wild forces of French, and rebel Barons, 
even now pouring north from Winchester, soon 
to overwhelm them like a flood. 

The Barons of England had at length re- 
volted against the wicked excesses of King 
John, and had even gone the length of inviting 
Prince Lewis of France to take the crown from 
the cruel monster holding it. But the coming 
of Lewis and his Frenchmen had turned a 
family quarrel into an international one, and 
many of the wisest and truest patriots were 
driven by foreign intervention to espouse the 
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cause of King John, had as he was, now that it 
stood for that of England against France. 

** Hath any news come through, hrother? " 
asked Dame Gertrude of Sir Roger de Bray, as 
they sat at breakfast, they two and her only 
son, young Arnold Gyffard. 

* * What news should there be ? We heard 
yesterday that the King had fled to Winchester, 
and that Lewis was on his heels, raiding Kent 
and Sussex as he marched. We shall have the 
French here with their news fast enough. 
What do you mean to do, Gertrude? Will you 
join Lewis and the Barons, or no? '* 

** The King has imprisoned my lord Osbert,^' 
she said doubtfully. 

*' Oh, that is naught. Osbert is safe enough 
and at his ease in Corfe Castle; the trouble 
at Rochester happened before the French 
landed. * ' 

* * What do you mean to do, whom are you for, 
Roger? '* she asked. 

'* I? — ^Why, I'm for de Bray,'* he answered 
with a merry laugh. ** De Bray, and Arnold 
for everl ^' and he laughed again, and winked 
at his nephew over the flagon as he drank. 

Arnold laughed back. He and his uncle, be- 
tween whose ages very few years lay, were good 
friends, and had joined in sport and mischief 
whenever Sir Roger paid one of his not infre- 
quent visits to Odiham Tower. 
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*^ Come, be serious, Roger,'' said the lady 
pettishly. 

** Well, then," he said, ^* I am a poor man 
and live by my sword. Why should I not 
throw that sword on the winning side? Hey, 
my Lady Sister? '' 

** Which is the winning side? '' she asked. 

** Ah — ^who knows — But '' and he paused. 

** News comes as we eat, or I mistake not,'' 
added he, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

Through the open window came a clash of 
steel, and the warder's voice could be heard in 
loud challenge, and in reply the deep voice of a 
stranger and the sound of horses ' hoofs. 

At the gate of the Tower Sir Roger and Ar- 
nold saw two mail-cl^d horsemen. One, a great 
knight, supported his companion on his steed, 
and when he saw Sir Roger, said, '* Will you 
give shelter to a wounded Englishman, de Bray, 
or must we fare to Famham ? ' ' 

** Englishmen are none too plentiful, that 
we should turn one from our gates, Daubeney," 
said the other. * * Come, Giles 1 Tom 1 help lift 
the wounded man down. Gently — ^gently — 
so — so I Run, Arnold, warn your mother. ' ' 

^^ There is a great knight named Daubeney, 
with a wounded squire," said Arnold to his 
mother ; * * even now they bear him up the stair. ' ' 

Without hurry, but with a swift dexterity. 
Dame Gyffard made a couch ready for the 
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wounded man, and rolls of lint and bowls of 
water arrived as if by magic. 

* * This way, ^ * she said, appearing at the head 
of the turret stair, as the careful bearers with 
their unconscious burden came up, and she led 
them into the small chamber in the thickness of 
the wall, which she had made ready. 

'* Are the French at hand? '* asked de Bray 
in a quiet and significant voice. 

** They were only a small foraging party, ^' 
said Daubeney. 

** Were? '^ said Sir Eoger, glancing at the 
knight ^s arms and harness. '* Were? I like 
the word. You may leave your friend in my sis- 
ter 's hands, Sir Philip.^' 

* * Nay, I will see for myself, ^ ^ said Daubeney. 

* * A^ you wish. I will see that your chargers 
are well looked to.^' 

An hour later the two knights sat in the rush- 
strewn hall, and Arnold served them as they 
ate and talked. 

** No more than a broken head? '' said de 
Bray. '' That is well. Who is he? ^' 

** My squire, Alan Basset, Ralph Basset's 
boy from the west country. '^ 

** 1*11 wager a crown he will be fit to ride with 
you in two days,** said Sir Eoger. 

** Two days too late for me; I ride to-day," 
said Daubeney. 

** Whither do you ride? 
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^* To Hubert de Burgh at Dover, ^' was the 
reply. ** But you, whom do you fight for, de 
Bray? '' 

** That's the question my sister Dame Gyf- 
f ard asked just as you rode up, * * said Sir Roger, 
smiling. ** I fight for England.*' 

* * So says every Englishman, Barons ' man or 
King's man. You were against John at Eunny- 
mede. ' ' 

'^Yes," said Sir Roger softly, *^ but the 
French had not come over then. I love the 
French — in France." 

Daubeney laughed aloud. ** True, they are 
good companions, but they do not understand 
our English ways. Sir Osbert Gyffard — what 
of him? He has openly fought against the 
King." 

** Just so," said Sir Osbert 's brother-in-law. 
^* But that was also before the French came, 
and he is nicely housed in Corf e Castle for that 
little escapade at Rochester, along with your 
relative Lord William." 

** Hal I forgot. So you are Osbert 's son," 
and the tall warrior half turned in his seat 
to look at Arnold. He saw a well-knit youth, 
whose deep blue eyes contrasted strangely with 
his dark hair and olive skin. But those eyes 
looked him fairly and clearly in the face, and a 
pleasant smile met his questioning gaze as he 
spoke. 
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** And what think you of England's sor- 
rows? *' asked Daubeney* 

** It was fitting to force the King to do ns 
right at Runnymede," said the lad, '* and we 
have a right to make him keep his word — ^but we 
do not need Lewis and his French to help us. ' ^ 

** Well spoken, Arnold,*' said Sir Roger. 
* * Go, lad, and see that Sir Philip 's horse is well 
tended. We shall have the French here in a 
day or two ? " he added, as Arnold left them. 

' * You will. They took Winchester three days 
ago. But you do not mean to hold this little 
tower against Lewis and his army? " 

* * Dame Gertrude is castellan ; I, only her un- 
worthy brother and lieutenant," said de Bray. 

'* The best swordsman in England, and I do 
not speak in idle compliment," said Daubeney 
as de Bray gave a smiling bow at the word, 
** cannot hope to do aught but die here. Ride 
with me to Dover." 

*' Ever since a Frenchman claimed my 
sword, ' ' said Sir Roger, * * I have longed for a 
good quarrel with them, and I have it here. Be- 
sides, as I said, there is my sister." 

'* I did not know you had ever fought with 
sword and failed," said Daubeney. 

** Belgarde was the sword that conquered 
mine, and that great blade was in the hand of a 
true and loyal knight. I have no shame when 
I recall it. Would that I might meet Belgarde 
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again. I heard a rumour — ^but 'twas an idle 
tale. Enough of that. Tell me, Philip, do you 
journey alone, now Basset is laid by the heels ! 
'Twill be a lonely ride through the forests and 
over the trackless wastes of Sussex and Kent, 
for you will not be able to follow made ways." 
'' I know it," said Sir Philip. '' But ride I 
must, and if alone, still must I ride. De Burgh 
needs me, and him I count to be the best man in 
England." 

* * I have always understood you to be one of 
the few men who really know Sir Hubert, ' ' said 
de Bray thoughtfully. And it ran through his 
mind that de Burgh, Justiciar of England, Con- 
stable of Dover, Warden of the Coasts, was the 
strong, silent man on whom the whole future 
of the country hung. He who served de Burgh 
would either climb with him to power, or fall 
with him to a depth from which there would be 
no climbing more. The thought appealed to his 
gay and reckless spirit; it held the promise of 
adventure which no time-serving policy, facing 
both ways, could ever give. 

* * De Burgh, ' ' said he, as one thinking aloud, 
** is John's man, soul and body." 

* * That is as may be, ' ' said Daubeney rather 
shortly. ** De Burgh sees further than e'er a 
man of us. Whether he love John or no, I do not 
pretend to say, 'tis none of my business. But 
this I tell you, Eoger, he is for England, and 
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Lewis must crush him if he wish to reign. I 
for one will die with him when that day comes.'' 

* * That you will either die with him, or help 
him to rule England, I believe, ' ' said de Bray. 
* * See here, Daubeney, will you take our Arnold 
with you ! It is quite time he took service with 
a good knight, and, truth to tell, I should feel 
easier if he were away from here before the 
French come." 

** You answer for himf '* said Daubeney 
quietly. 

* * His will be a better sword than mine, when 
he comes to his full strength, — ^he is a good 
horseman, and a brave one, — ^he has not fought, 
I grant, but, my gage on it, the man is not bom 
who will take his sword while he can stand. I 
have known and loved him since he crossed his 
first pony,'' de Bray went on, ** and this I tell 
you, there is no lad in England I would sooner 
have for my squire — 'tis not page work you 
need of him." 

** What says his mother! " said Daubeney. 
** With his father in King's custody he may not 
ride without her word. Here she comes — ask 
her." 

** Gertrude," said Sir Eoger, as she seated 
herself, ** will Basset be fit to ride to-day f " 

* * No, nor to-morrow either, ' ' said she. * * But, 
Sir Philip, you will surely stay a few days in 
our little keep! " 
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Nay, lady, I ride at noon," said Daubeney. 
Sir Philip should not go alone," said 
de Bray. ** Will you give Arnold leave to 
ride with him! He goes to Dover and de 
Burgh." - 

** Sir Hubert is a King's man, fighting for 
England," said she thoughtfully, then turning 
to Daubeney : * * We hold of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and I have heard there is small love 
lost betwixt him and de Burgh. ' ' 

** What matter! " said de Bray; ** they are 
both King's men." 

** One for England — and one for himself," 
said she shrewdly and truly enough. ** With 
Osbert in the King's hands it is meet that Os- 
bert's son should fight for him — 'twould be a 
make-weight. I always said you had more wit 
than you pretended to, Eogerl " 

** That's as it haps — ^prithee do not let the 
secret get about. But your answer, sister 
mine! " 

** 'Tis this," she said, rising and holding out 
her hand to Daubeney. * * I thank you. Sir 
Philip, and gladly accept. There is no man in 
England to whom I would rather trust my boy. 
With you he will learn to live cleanly and die 
nobly, and those are the twin crowns of knight- 
hood." 

Daubeney flushed under his tan at the honest 
praise, and kissed the hand of this tall lady 
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with the level eyes, who looked hun full m the 
face as an equal in valour and in mind. 

* * The son of such a mother, ' ' said he, * * can- 
not but make a worthy knight. '* 

* * I will call the scamp, ' ' said de Bray, with a 
laugh. * * He can be as full of tricks as a pony 
just in from the forest. But mark this, ' ' and he 
spoke over his shoulder. ** The lad at present 
is a poor clerk — ^he has been so trained that even 
I could scarce make him tell a lie. ' ' 

** A fault easily remedied," called Daubeney 
after him, and echoed his laugh. 

Though the decision that Arnold should begin 
his apprenticeship to the soldier's trade had 
come suddenly at last, it had been long con- 
sidered, and he was greatly elated at the thought 
of setting forth to try his strength against the 
world's. Daubeney had followed Sir Eoger and 
found him talking to his nephew by the stable. 
Arnold's eyes were bright, and his face shone 
with excitement and pleasure. 

'' Thank Sir Philip," said de Bray. '' He 
has undertaken a rare handful — as I know. ' ' 

** Your man am I," said Arnold to Daubeney, 
** and well and truly will I serve you." 

** I believe you will," said Daubeney. 
** Now go to your mother — ^for we ride within 
the hour, and till then you belong to her." 

The two knights looked at the stalled charg- 
ers. Daubeney went up to his great war-horse, 
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busy with his feed, and lifted a fore-foot. The 
steed whinnied at his master's touch, and turn- 
ing playfully, lipped his shoulder. 

** What force have you, Eogerl " said Dau- 
beney, still holding the great hoof. 

* * There are about a dozen of us. Fitz Hugh 
and Fumivall are even now collecting forage, 
they will be in, ere dusk, with half a dozen men, 
and they make up the tale. ' ' 

* * Few enough, ' ' said Sir Philip, dropping the 
hoof and resting his hand on the horse's 
shoulder. 

** Plenty, plenty for the size of the tower," 
was the confident reply. ** Why, man, if you 
were not in duty bound to Dover it would be 
such an adventure as you would love." 

* * You are a boy at heart, Eoger. Still I do 
not say no. Can you give me a stout spear f 
My own was broken this morning. ' ' 

** Aye, gladly — there is an ashen staff that 
will suit your hand to a turn. Come, and we 
will see to it." 

* * You are a friend in need, ' ' said Daubeney, 
as he balanced the weapon. ** This is such a 
weapon as I love. In my opinion the French 
will be here ere nightfall. I would we were on 
the road again. I do not wish to meet any more 
of them. I hate running, and there will be too 
many to fight next time." 

* * Come then, we will expedite matters. Gilesjj 
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saddle Sir Philip's horse, and Master Arnold's 
* Light Heart.' Arnold! Arnold! Arm and 
make ready." And de Bray went within the 
keep, calling to his nephew. 

Daubeney viewed Arnold's simple prepara- 
tions with approval. A hauberk of mail, with 
mail mittens, and a surcoat of green woollen, a 
shield slung round his neck, a steel cap hung 
by his saddle-bags, and a velvet cap on his head 
for ordinary wear, with a warm cloak strapped 
behind his saddle, completed his outfit. While 
for arms he had a serviceable sword and a dag- 
ger which might serve for a hunting-knife. 

The farewells were few and simple. They 
did not deal in emotions, these stem folk. The 
two adventurers mounted their horses, Arnold 
took the knight's lance which it was his duty 
to carry, and with a wave of the hands their 
chargers went slowly down the grassy slope, on 
the crest of which stood the little keep, the home 
of Arnold's childhood. 



CHAPTEE n 



A MAK OF THE MOOELAJSTD 



The parting between a mother and son must 
ever mean a heart wrench. But go or stay 
Arnold would have to fight, and Lady Gertrude 
would much rather he fought under de Burgh 
at Dover than cooped up in the little tower of 
Odiham. So, though her eyes were filled with 
tears as she watched her son ride away, yet she 
was glad, too, that he should go from a place 
doomed by its weakness if once seriously at- 
tacked by the French. 

** Come, my sister," said de Bray gently. 
** It is unlucky to watch a loved one go out of 
sight." 

She turned, and bravely keeping back her 
tears, said: 

** Make the tower ready for war, Eoger, for 
war it will be," and slipped away to her own 
apartment, where she might weep unseen. 

Alan Basset had been too much injured by 
the blow that had felled him to ride with his 
master, so that Sir Philip and Arnold set forth 
alone. The knight's knowledge of human na- 

13 
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ture prompted him to leave the boy to himself 
for a time, as he shrewdly suspected that he 
would have those tears to swallow, which 
he had bravely kept back when he killed his 
mother. 

They rode through one or two little hamlets, 
whose inhabitants were busy as a swarm of bees 
in preparing for flight, and there was every in- 
dication that the whole countryside feared the 
near approach of the French. About three 
o'clock they came to the Castle of Farnham, 
where the portcullis was down, the drawbridge 
up, and Peter des Eoches ' men kept watch and 
ward. Arnold expected Daubeney would have 
sheltered there for the night, but instead, he 
looked at the evident preparations against an 
immediate attack, and said, * ' I have no wish to 
be shut up there. We must be wary or we shall 
march straight into the jaws of the French." 
As they crossed the Pilgrim's road that leads to 
Winchester and Southampton, Arnold was 
aware of a cloud of dust to the South, and 
pointed it out to Sir Philip, who said: 

* * The French ! Let us hope we have not been 
seen," and immediately turned his horse down 
a by-way that led eastward. To their left the 
long ridge of the Hog's Back cut them off from 
the North, and in front of them lay sandy 
ridges intersected by bogs and the windings of 
the river Wey. 
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* * I had meant to spend the night at the Ab- 
bey yonder," said the knight, ** but we should 
be rats in a trap there." 

* * We shall be lost in the marshes if we are 
not careful," said Arnold. 

** Ho, is it that sort of ground! " said the 
knight. ** We could do with a guide then, come 
—trot!" 

As Arnold obeyed he glanced back over his 
shoulder, and was aware of a little clump of 
spears that had turned off the main road and 
was following them. 

** Oh, yes, we are pursued," said Sir Philip 
coolly, ** but their horses have come further 
than ours, ' ' and he pulled his horse to a slower 
pace as they rose a steep and sandy hillock. 
On the crest the two drew rein and looked 
back. Already the distance between them 
and their pursuers had been perceptibly less- 
ened. 

** If I rode lighter I could travel faster," said 
Daubeney, as he sent his horse over the rise and 
down the steep beyond, the wise animals with 
ears pricked forward going down the rough 
ground carefully. As they reached the foot of 
the hill, they heard hasty steps in the thicket 
beside them. Sir Philip 's hand flew to his sword, 
but he did not draw his blade. 

*^ Hist I " said a voice. '' Y'are English, I 
take it!" 
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** Yes, but in somewhat of a hurry,'' an- 
swered Daubeney. 

** You'll never escape the French by that 
road; turn to the left by the next oak, and I'll 
help ye." 

The two put spurs to their horses, and had 
barely turned into the narrow way pointed out 
to them, before the French had come within 
sight again. 

** A near thing that," said the mysterious 
voice, now revealed as belonging to an extraor- 
dinary-looking man, long, thin, and wiry, with 
grizzled hair and peculiarly light blue eyes set 
each side of a fox-like nose. He was wholly 
clad in untanned deerskin, in his hand he held 
a long bow, and at his heel was one of the noblest 
blue-grey, wire-haired hounds Arnold had ever 
seen. 

** Follow me," said this uncouth figure, set- 
ting off at a loping trot that covered the rough 
ground quite as fast as the knight's heavily 
burdened war-horse could conveniently manage. 
In and out their guide led them, always avoid- 
ing the sky-line, sometimes leading them near 
perilous-looking marshes, and at others over 
sun-baked sandy tracts. As they rode they 
heard the clanging of the Abbey bell afar off, 
borne by the gentle summer breeze, and ever 
their strange guide kept on with the long untir- 
ing stride of the moor man. 
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**Hold,'' cried the knight, at length. ** My 
horse has a good deal of hardware to carry, and 
I do not care to run further than necessary/' 

** I have heard that said of Sir Philip Dau- 
beney aforetime,'' answered the wild figure by 
his horse's head. 

** Ha, everybody seems to know Tom Fool,'* 
growled the knight, drawing rein. 

** You are not a person to be easily over- 
looked, Sir Ejiight, ' ' replied the moor man with 
a grin. 

** So some one else said this mom," replied 
Sir Philip. * * But who are you who know me so 
well! " 

** No man's man at present," replied the 
stranger. * * A wolf for the hunting, an outlaw, 
an Englishman without a country. ' ' 

* * You speak bitterly, my friend. But I thank 
you for your help. ' ' 

* * There are not six men of your rank I would 
have lifted a finger for, ' ' replied their guide. 
* * But I know you for a true Englishman ; how it 
matters not. I do not even ask your word that 
you will not betray my lair, for I can trust you, 
and you too, young Master Gyffard. We can 
go more slowly, but we are even yet scarcely 
quit of the scoundrels." , 

They went now at a brisk walk, still plunging 
deeper into the strange wilderness of copse, and 
bog, and barren sandhills that surrounded them, 
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till they came to a curious conical hill that rose 
steeply out of the surrounding tangle. ** Stay 
here, while I go and spy out the country, ' ' said 
the outlaw, and he went swiftly up the steep and 
difficult height. They saw him reach the crest 
and throw himself flat among the heather, and 
both dismounted to ease their tired horses. 

They waited some ten minutes, and the knight 
began to grow impatient, when their companion 
came down the hill and they saw by his face that 
he did not like the look of things. 

* * Those French dogs are questing the forest 
about two miles to the South-west,'' he said 
gravely. ** I hope, they will not strike our 
track; it is not an easy one to find. We must 
cross the marsh, there is no other way to 
lose them, and even so if they go round far 
enough they can come at us from the other 
side. ' ' 

They followed their new friend as before, but 
now leading their horses. Arnold felt the un- 
wonted weight of his steel shirt very severely, 
but Sir Philip bore his heavy armour as an ac- 
customed burden that made small difference to 
his giant frame. 

** Now follow my footsteps very closely," 
said the outlaw, ** for we are going on a peril- 
ous path." 

For a hundred yards or more they crossed, 
with many twists and turns, a wide belt of bog 
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that stretched bright green among the heather, 
and Arnold gave a sigh of relief when he felt 
firm ground beneath his feet again. The pas- 
sage of the little troop had set the whole surface 
quivering, and it seemed to his excited eye, as he 
looked back, as though the fen had been some 
evil creature, and had clutched at, but missed 
them, and still trembled with the effort. 

Their guide gave them small time for reflec- 
tion, but led them on by a little stream that 
went to feed the marsh. Then leaving it behind, 
they climbed a steep gully, turned an angle in 
the glen, and saw, nestling under a bank and 
partly burrowing into it, a little hut. 

** Ye are welcome, gentlemen," said the out- 
law gravely, yet with a touch of bitterness. 
* * Ye are welcome to my — ^home. ' ' 

'' We thank you,'' said Sir Philip. '' But 
we would know your name. It is difficult to make 
friends with a person whom you do not know 
how to address." 

^' Simon, * Simon the Outlaw,' men call me 
hereabout. But first ye must make friends with 
Wolf, or there will be trouble. Here, Wolf," 
he called to his dog. And each of the new- 
comers was introduced in proper form. The 
great hound sniffed at the hands that patted 
his head, and his tongue licked each in token 
of friendship. ** He is a better friend than 
many a human," said the old man. ** I reckon 
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you are hungry, gentlemen. I will get your 
supper. '* 

** I will see to the horses, Sir Philip,'' said 
Arnold. He rubbed the two steeds down under 
the eye of the knight, who was not one to trust 
his war-horse to an untried hand. Some moor- 
land hay was spread before them, and they were 
tethered so that they could range in a circle, and 
crop the short, sweet grass, while a rough pony 
reconnoitred them from a little distance. 

Having made their cattle comfortable, the two 
adventurers turned their thoughts inwards. 

* * I wonder what Simon has for supper, ' ' said 
Arnold, as he helped Sir Philip to disarm. 

** At your age," said the knight, ** I 
was always hungry. Are you like that 
now! '' 

* * Nearly always, ' ' said Arnold with a sigh. 

* * It is good to be hungry before meat, ' ' said 
Daubeney with a laugh. * * Come, get your mail 
off, and we will wash. ' ' 

* * Sit ye down. Sir Knight, and you too, young 
Master,'' said the outlaw. ** And I will serve 
ye if I may." 

The knight nodded to his page, one of whose 
duties it was to wait on him at meat. * * Sit, my 
lad, ' ' he said. * * You have had a hard ride and 
a long day. ' ' 

Simon was busy at a pan which he brought 
smoking hot to the table ; it held two fine trout. 
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** A whet to begm your supper with, gentle- 
men, ' ' said he. 

** In truth, '* said Sir Philip, ** I have a mind 
to join housekeeping with you, Simon, if you 
fare like this every day/' 

** The moor is kind to those who know its 
uses,'' said Simon. ** For instance, there is a 
very excellent kind of mutton to be had here. 
Men say the short, sweet herbage gives it the 
very taste of venison. ' ' 

** Ha! " said the knight dryly, ** they catch 
the flavour from the deer, no doubt." 

** Why, it tastes exactly like venison," said 
Arnold naively. 

At that the two men laughed. 

* * That is exactly what we were saying, ' ' said 
Sir Philip. And Arnold laughed and blushed to 
think he had been caught so easily. Then he be- 
thought him and brought out of his saddle-bag 
a jar of wine, straw-wrapped, which his mother 
had slipped into his baggage for the journey. 
It may be safely averred that no men in Eng- 
land supped better that night. 

His guests having finished, the forester was 
not backward in .clearing up the remainder, 
while Wolf lay across the door of the hut blink- 
ing in the evening sunlight, but with an eye ever 
to the main chance as bone or collop came his 
way. 

They sat in the open after supper, watching 
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the after-glow that made the western sky a thing 
of glory. The hollows were filling with light 
mists, and the whole moor seemed alive with 
voices of the night. Sometimes near and some- 
times afar, with a cnrions ventriloqnial quality, 
the rattle of the night-jar sounded monoto- 
nously. A corncrake spoke now and again in 
the valley, and in the dusk overhead they heard 
the low croak of unseen herons, flying to their 
nightly hunting ground, a croak scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the voices of the frogs, some 
of which would, doubtless, go to make a heron's 
supper. Afar off the distant bark of a fox came 
faintly through the still night, and sometimes 
the thin pipe of snipe or other waders as they 
sought their evening meal. 

The boy sat there drinking in the sounds and 
scents of the moorland, but the knight was 
buried in deep thought and but dimly aware of 
all the life that stirred around him. 

** This must be a glorious spot to live in,'' 
said Arnold to their host. 

** Not bad in summer, is it, young Master? 
But in winter I reckon you'd tell a different 
tale.'' 

** What do you do in winter? " asked Arnold. 
** What do you live on? " 

* * Dried fish and moorland mutton. Pike out 
of the meres, wild fowls sometimes, but they are 
plaguey hard to come at, snipe caught in snares. 
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rabbits, hares — oh, there's generally enough in 
the larder. But it 's lonely in the waste when the 
nights are long and cold. I see you are sleepy, 
young sir; you'll find a good couch of heather 
twigs inside when you want to turn in. ' ' 

Arnold rose, and wrapping himself in his 
cloak was soon fast asleep on the elastic mattress 
of heather. He was aware of the contrasting 
figures of Sir Philip and their host seated just 
outside the hut, silhouetted against the pale- 
green gleam that still shone in the western sky, 
and then all was silence. 

Sir Philip was a thorough man of the world, 
sure of himself, at home in any company. 
Moreover, perhaps the surest test of a gentle- 
man, he was able to set any man, however much 
his inferior in rank, at ease without presump- 
tion. In later days the two men would have 
smoked together and been at unity; as it was, 
the knight and forester shared the remnant of 
wine in Arnold's flask and talked quietly in the 
half light of the summer night, 

** You have the news of Winchester's fallf '' 
asked the knight. 

* * Yes, Sir Philip, news comes even to the out- 
law in the waste, at times. What fool was it 
asked they dratted French into the country? " 

* * The evil is done now. It is our business to 
drive them out. Have you been an outlaw long, 
Simon! " 
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* * No, Sir Philip. I have fought in the ranks 
in my time hard enough. Across the seas IVe 
fared, and killed more than one Saracen.'^ 

'* You have worn the Cross! ^^ asked the 
knight, half envious. 

*' Aye,'^ said Simon shortly. 

** Then why ^^ began Daubeney, but 

stopped; he instinctively hesitated to question 
the outlaw. * * Forgive me, I was going to ask a 
question about no business of my own. Tell me, 
you must find it lonely here ? ' ^ 

** Yes,^' said Simon, ** but not lonely enough 
for me. Hark ye. Sir Knight, if you had ever 
before your eyes the vision of the one you loved 
best torn from her home, and the cry of her in 
your ears as she snatched the dagger from the 
belt of the brute that took her, would you find it 
lonely enough on the moor, think you? Holy 
Virgin I I should be less lonely in the grave be- 
side her/^ For a moment there was silence, 
and the weird rattle of the fern owl was the only 
sound that broke it. Then the old man went on 
again. ** There is but one thing I live for, 
and that is revenge. Give me that and I die 
content. ^ ' 

* * Eevenge, ' ^ said the knight quietly, * * has a 
bitter taste; I know its flavour. If it come to 
you, well ; if not, still well ; think you the end of 
that man will be peace? But do not live for 
revenge and that alone; England needs her 
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men; come with me, there is man's work to- 
ward. ' ' 

** Whither do you go, Sir Philip! '' 

^^ To Dover, to help de Burgh hold the key 
of England.'* 

** Aye,'' said Simon, ** that's true enough. 
And the French will be there ; they are bound to 
try and take it. He was a Frenchman — oh, yes, 
he held land this side the water too, but he was 
a Frenchman for all that." 

** Then will you join me, free service! " said 
Sir Philip. 

* * I will, Sir Philip. I will be your man and 
give you faithful service." 

** England claims you, Simon; I thank you. 
Now, tell me: the country between here and 
Dover will be alive with Barons' men and the 
French. How shall we come there! " 

** I've a notion it isn't over-safe for French- 
men off the beaten track, ' ' said Simon shrewdly. 
* * We can manage well enough if we keep to the 
forest." 

** You know the ways! " asked Sir Philip. 

** My range has been a wide one," said Simon 
with a quiet smile. ' * And we shall find forest 
folk who can point the way, I reckon. ' ' 

Sir Philip rose. * * Well, good-night, ' ' said 
he. ** It has been a long day and a hard one. 
We must start early to-morrow, too.". 

* * Good-night, ' ' said the outlaw. * * We may 
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have trouble with those Frenchmen yet. But 
I have a good sentry. Here, Wolf, ' Watch/ " 

Wolf rose slowly, stretched himself, cocked 
one ear as he looked wisely at his master, 
wagged the tip of his tail, and moving out of the 
doorway where he had been asleep, was at once 
lost in the twilight. 

Sir Philip was soon asleep, and Simon was not 
long in following his example, and quiet reigned 
within the hut and without. 

But if man slept, the moor was awake. The 
great hound went silently along its narrow 
trails, a shadow among shadows, and he knew, 
and revelled in the living night. Every bird 
that called, each splash in the still meres, every 
rustle in the thickets, and above all each thin 
odour that came down the soft, dew-moist breeze 
made up the alphabet of his doggish learning. 

In the ordinary way Wolf would have ranged 
up wind, so that the scent of what he sought 
should be borne to him, and his own scent car- 
ried from his quarry. But he had been told to 
watch, and what he could not smell, he must see. 
Therefore, he went down and across the wind 
and in consequence travelled in long zigzags, 
like a ship tacking, towards the South-east. 

He counted himself lucky in nipping up an 
inexperienced rabbit, for his supper had been 
over some time. What his wise old head 
thought, who can tell? He knew the moor, and 
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the moor knew him ; the folk of the night trem- 
bled and were still as he passed, for was he not 
their King ? 

Wolf's limit was some two miles distant from 
the hut, and finished on a little knoll where, for 
an instant, his lean, great body was outlined 
black against the violet summer sky, and the 
next had melted into the dark shadows of the 
fern and heather, for he saw a sight that sent 
him off at the long, easy gallop that devoured 
the miles. Far away in the great hollow of the 
hill he saw the twinkle of a camp fire, and that 
was a mystery to be resolved. 



CHAPTER in 



A FIGHT AT DAWN 



It seemed to Arnold that he had scarcely closed 
his eyes when he began to dream. And in his 
dream he was in a dreadful storm on the moor. 
The sky banked up black, and afar he heard the 
low continuous rumble of thunder, and through 
it the very whicker of the lightning. Then he 
awoke with a start, to see the thin light of dawn 
stealing under the door, and to hear Wolf growl- 
ing outside it, and the dry scratch of his claws 
as he pawed it in his impatience. 

But before Arnold was fully awake, Simon 
was at the door, and Sir Philip was already 
lifting his armour. '* Come, youngster, ^^ he 
called. * * Arm I Arm ! ^ ^ and at the word Ar- 
nold was on the floor, ready to help the knight. 

Simon found Wolf with the hackles lifted on 
his back — sign enough that an enemy was at 
hand. Pausing to snatch his bow and thrust a 
hunting-knife in his belt, the outlaw said, " I 
go to reconnoitre. Sir Philip, ^^ and sprang 
across the glen, following the hound, then turned 
and ran up the hillside. 

28 
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Scarcely two minutes had passed before Si- 
mon was back. 

^' They are coming — a half dozen or so — a 
mile away, * * he panted. 

*' Then there is time and to spare,** said the 
knight. 

Simon meanwhile was hastily donning a steel 
shirt not unlike the one Arnold wore, and a cap 
to correspond. 

** Do we fight or do we run, Sir Philip! ** 
asked Simon, his eyes alight with excite- 
ment. He picked up a formidable axe as he 
spoke, and stood fully armed, ready for any- 
thing. 

' * How many of them, said ye ? * ' asked Dau- 
beney. 

** Two knights and four men-at-arms,** said 
Simon. 

* ' We can manage them, I think, and it would 
be wearisome to run away all day. * * 

** They come from the South-west,** said 
Simon, ** and must attack us through the dell. 
They won*t expect us to be awake, either,** and 
he chuckled. 

** Do you go up the hillside yonder and take 
them on the flank with your arrows, Simon,** 
said the knight. **But do not shoot until you 
hear my war-cry — ^unless you must. You, Ar- 
nold, saddle the horses and bring them to the 
head of the glen and tie them to yonder tree. 
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Then come down to me, but do not show your- 
self/^ 

Arnold saw the knight stride away across the 
little level space of sward, and he saw Simon 
going with cat-like activity up the hill, and Wolf, 
silent now, but stifif with anger and the lust of 
battle, following his master. He had a deft 
hand with horses, but this morning, whether his 
nerves were a-tingle, or his thoughts too busy 
with the coming fray, his fingers seemed all 
thumbs, and he made a sad bungle of it, or so it 
seemed to himself. Fortunately, the hound had 
given them full warning, for it was a good quar- 
ter of an hour after the first alarm, before Ar- 
nold fastened the two horses to the tree as he 
had been ordered, and slipped down the hill to 
join Sir Philip. 

A motion of the latter ^s hand stopped him as 
he stepped to his side. 

^' Take your post behind me,*^ said the 
knight, * * and keep yourself clear of this bicker 
as far as you may.*' 

As he spoke Arnold could see a group of sol- 
diers turn into the glen. Two were on horse- 
back ; the footmen were fully armed, with the ex- 
ception of a ragged peasant, who was roped to 
the wrist of the foremost, and who moved sul- 
lenly enough. To modem eyes it would have 
been a picturesque scene, this rough group of 
m^il-cl^d warriors with sloped spears ^nd 
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drawn swords, moving out of the softness of a 
summer dawning, their harsh outlines and heavy- 
mass contrasting with the pearly morning light 
and the pale gleam over the rising sun and the 
thin morning mists. But to our heroes the 
beauty of the morning did not appeal at all ; to 
them the scene meant life or death. What looks 
to us, through the perspective of the centuries, 
romantic and a thing to dwell upon, was, to the 
characters that did the deeds and lived the life, 
very life itself — rough, strong, and sudden, rude 
and harsh, barely kind to the strong, but cruel 
and pitiless to the weak. 

The Frenchmen had not seen them yet, 
though they were now very near, and Arnold 
could even hear what they said. 

** The path is bad for horses,'^ said one. 
** If that villain has led us astray, slit his 
throat. ^^ 

** I shall dismount, Eaoul,'^ said a second 
voice ; * * a horse is only in the way on this steep 
path.'' 

* ' Dismount you, if you like. I shall stay by 
my horse. Come up ! ' ' — this to his steed. 

Just then an unforeseen thing happened. 
Sir Philip's war-horse, hearing the trampling 
of his kind, lifted his head and neighed loud and 
clear in the morning air, his loud-voiced * * Aha ! 
Aha ! ' ' ringing like a challenge. At the sound 
the Frenchmen nitade a njovement ^ith their 
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weapons and hastened their steps, the sudden 
impetus given to them bunching the little troop 
and throwing it into some disorder. They were 
eager to reach the hut before its occupants 
should be awake. 

* * Quick ! ' ^ said one who seemed to be the 
leader. '* Quick, and we shall catch them un- 
awares.'* 

Arnold heard Daubeney chuckle at the speech, 
and himself hardly forbore a smile. The boy 
had no foreboding of defeat, he had no doubt 
but that Sir Philip would conquer, for Daubeney 
had the name of one who hardly knew the word 
defeat. 

As the Frenchmen crowded up the pathway, 
the peasant, who had unperceived slipped his 
bonds, suddenly leapt aside and ran twisting 
and turning up the heather and gorse-clad hill, 
shouting as hard as he could the while: 

'^ Simon! Simon! Ihfe French! ** 

One of the men-at-arms hurled a javelin at 
the fellow, but fruitlessly, and made a motion 
to follow, but was checked by an order. 

* * What matter — ^he has served his turn, ' * said 
one of the French knights. " En avcmtt En 
Qvantt mes camarades.'^ So they came pell- 
mell up the steep and narrow path, where the 
floods of many winters had cut a deep lane with 
treacherous sandy banks. 

Suddenly Sir Philip sprang from the heather 
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where he had lain concealed, and stood hairing 
the way. 

* * Unawares ! ^ ' he shouted with a laugh, and 
cleft the head of the foremost — ^he who had led 
the peasant. 

**You would catch us unawares,*^ he cried, 
and laughed again. But the others scarcely- 
seemed to enter into his humour. For a mo- 
ment they hung back, then with a deep growl of 
oaths drove upward at him. 

* ' England and Daubeney ! ' ^ shouted Sir 
Philip, as he caught a sword-blow on his shield, 
while his blade rang on the helm of the smiter 
so that he stumbled, and though unwounded 
overthrew the next behind him. 

The knight who was still mounted, shouted, 
* * Forward I Here is but one ! ' ^ when from the 
hillside there came the sharp song of old Si- 
mon's bow-string, and a man fell, kicking spas- 
modically with an arro^i through his neck. 

* * We are taken on the flank ! ' ' cried one. 

** An ambuscade! Treachery! '* cried an- 
other. 

** Forward! Forward!'* cried the knight in 
the rear, pressing his horse up the slope. 

A second time the bow-string sang its song of 
death, and a third man fell ; but the other three 
pressed on, and Sir Philip was hard at it, strik- 
ing and defending as best he could. The 
mounted knight could not get at him for the 
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two in front, but in his eagerness pressed on the 
heels of his friends and hampered them sorely 
in their fight with the great Englishman. Sir 
Philip had much ado to keep himself from being 
pushed upwards by the press, and so out into 
the open, where they would have had him at a 
disadvantage. The second knight had in the 
meanwhile abandoned the horse which he had 
been leading, and pressed round to Daubeney's 
left, so that in some measure he was being sur- 
rounded, and while heavily engaged with the 
man-at-arms, who wielded a battle-axe, he was 
exposed to a dangerous attack from the side. 

Arnold saw his master's danger, and as the 
Frenchman raised his sword to end the fight by 
one tremendous stroke, Arnold dealt him a 
heavy blow behind the knee. In his excitement 
his sword turned in his hand, but it was suffi- 
cient ; the knight fell to the ground, rolling down 
the pathway among the horses' feet. 

Sir Philip, freed from the double attack for 
a moment, and fighting with a directness and 
fury Arnold had not believed possible, drove the 
point of his sword right through the armour 
of the man opposed to him and laid him in the 
dust. A chance stamp of a horse's hoof had 
rendered the knight, whom Arnold had over- 
thrown, senseless, and there only remained the 
mounted man, against whose armour Simon's 
arrows had proved useless. Sir Philip leaned 
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on his sword and smiled at him across the 
shambles he had made. *' Good-morning, Sir 
Knight, ' ' said he. * * Yon mnst regret that yon 
did not take us * nnawares ^ as you had hoped. 
Are you man enough to try a fair fight, mounted 
or on foot? or would you prefer to run home? ^^ 
At this bitter banter the Frenchman bit his 
lip. 

' * I will fight you how or where you will, ^ ' he 
said. * ' As to running, it was not I who ran no 
later than yesterday.*' 

Daubeney laughed again. * * Come, * * he said, 
and turned to where his horse stood not five 
yards away. At a single bound he was in his 
saddle, and grasping the lance that Arnold 
handed to him. At the same time Simon could 
be seen striding athwart the hillside, Wolf fol- 
lowing close at heel. 

* * Do not interfere further, Simon, ' * said Sir 
Philip. **You have done right well so far, but 
now we are going to try it out man to man. * * 

Arnold crossed to the outlaw's side, and on 
the slope he had a good view of what followed. 
Somewhere among the heather on the opposite 
hillside, the tousled head of the Frenchmen's 
unwilling guide watched the end of the men 
whom he had led to their doom. 

Sir Philip backed his horse to the further side 
of the little plain, barely one hundred yards 
across, and waited the Frenchman's pleasure. 
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The latter, a brave man enough, rod^ on to the 
level and settled himself in his saddle. 

^* When you are ready. Sir Frenchman," 
called Sir Philip, * * my page shall give the sig- 
nal, if it please you! ^* 

The Frenchman bowed. * * We fight. Sir Eng- 
lishman, to the death! " he said courteously. 

** To the death," answered Daubeney, and 
crossed himself. The Frenchman did the same. 

** I am ready," he said simply, couching his 
lance. 

^'Allezt '' cried Arnold, in his clear boyish 
voice, and at the word the huge war-horses 
rushed together. The Frenchman's helm was 
closed, a protection to the face, doubtless, but a 
poor aid to sight. Sir Philip was used to fight 
with his visor open, he liked to see where to 
strike, he said. His opponent noted this and 
aimed his lance at Daubeney 's face, but at the 
moment of impact the latter bowed his head 
and the lance point glanced off the side of his 
helmet. His own lance struck the other with 
the force of a thunderbolt full on the helm. 
The unhappy knight was hurled, as a stone from 
a catapult, several yards over his horse's tail 
and lay motionless. When they came to him, 
they found him dead, his neck broken by the 
fearful fall. 

The second knight was coming to himself 
when they picked him up, and he proved to be 
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the only one of their opponents still living. 
Though sorely bruised he had no bones broken, 
and him they let feo ; after Sir Philip had ques- 
tioned him, they left him his dagger, but neither 
horse nor sword. 

** I should have cut his throat and silenced 
him,^' grumbled old Simon. 

* * Tut, tut, it would have been a bad example 
for the boy, ' ' said Sir Philip lightly. 

** It doesn^t matter so much, as I am going 
with you, ' ' said Simon. * * Still, I should have 
cut his throat. As it is, the sooner we are off 
the better ; this is no place for a quiet man now. ' ' 

** There is no desperate hurry, ^' said Sir 
Philip. ** But we had perhaps better make 
ready for our journey. ' ' 

** I'll go gather the shafts that were not broke 
against the Frenchman's armour,'' said Simon. 

They were soon ready to start; Simon's 
preparations for leaving his hut were of the 
simplest. Except for a pot and pan or two, 
there was no household gear to speak of; his 
real valuables were his weapons, and those he 
took with him. Sir Philip suggested that he 
should ride the French knight's horse, and for 
a moment the old poacher dwelt on the idea, but 
** No," he said, ** no, he smells too much of 
the stable for me. He is a fine great beast, of 
course, but Belamour is good enough for me," 
and he whistled shrilly on his fingers, and the 
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rough pony they had seen over-night came np 
at a gallop like a dog to the call. 

Belamour was a little horse with a high- 
sounding name. He was one of the most dis- 
reputable-looking creatures Arnold had ever 
seen. His hide, of a reddish-yellow, was un- 
dipped, and as he had formed a habit of taking 
mud baths as antidotes to flies, to say that he 
was nondescript in his appearance would be to 
put the thing mildly. His eye was not a wicked 
one, but it was humorous ; indeed, he possessed 
the low sort of wit that allies itself with clowns ; 
but his intelligence was on a par with Wolf's 
and, indeed, they were very good friends, he and 
the great, grave hound. He responded to Si- 
mon's orders with the obedience of a well- 
trained dog, but would own no one else for mas- 
ter. Simon rode him with neither saddle nor 
bridle, a simple halter was suflScient for di- 
recting, and a piece of deerskin served for sad- 
dle, of course innocent of stirrups; to this he 
lashed his cloak and a pan or two. Altogether 
Simon, his dog, and his horse were a remarkable 
trio, 

Arnold could not help remarking that Simon 
seemed somehow a different sort of man this 
morning from the rather gloomy and morose 
person of the night before. As a matter of 
fact, what with brooding over his wrongs 
and living a solitary life, Simon had been 
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in danger of becoming rather lopsided in his 
mind. The little fight, however, and the 
excitement of helping the two good fellows, 
for he felt at once that Daubeney and his page 
were of the right sort, together with the fact 
that he was adventuring forth into the world 
again, made Simon comparatively cheerful, and 
he went about his preparations whistling a little 
French air, picked up beside some camp fire in 
bygone years. 

They left the glen, the knight leading, Simon 
coming next to give him warning of any extra 
bad going, and Arnold last. When they reached 
fairly open ground Arnold rode alongside Bela- 
mour. 

** What sort of animal is that, Simon? '' he 
asked. * * Is it a horse, donkey, or some entirely 
new breed? And how did you come by him? '' 

* * Well, ' ^ said Simon with a grin, slinging one 
long leg over the pony^s ears so that he might 
sit sideways and the better discourse. * * Well, 
Master, I sometimes think he is a horse, at others 
I think he is a left-over sort of creature from the 
flood when that good knight Noah builded the 
great ship. How I came by him was this wise. 
We were out on the moor. Wolf and I, after 
* moorland mutton, ' much the same sort as you 
ate last night, when Wolf bayed a creature 
struggling among some rushes. I ran up, arrow 
on string, to find Belamour here in a bog-hole. 
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Between us we hauled him out, and probably be- 
cause I had no use for him, the creature fol- 
lowed us home, and I haven't been able to lose 
him since, I've had no trouble with him, and it 
pleased me to train him and teach him tricks. 
So far as I know, he has never been bitted nor 
carried a saddle in his life, ' ' 

Just then the knight turned and interrupted 
their talk. ** Simon,'' said he, ** does not the 
road to Portsmouth go over yonder hill ? Now 
we must not go climbing about on a skyline like 
that, yet we must cross the road." 

'' Better bear to the left, Sir Philip," replied 
Simon ; * * we can cross it in the hollow a couple 
of miles further North. ' ' 

They avoided a tiny hamlet lying hidden in a 
fold of the ground, and came into a large wood. 

** The road lies about half a mile to the 
West," said Simon. 

* * Let me go and reconnoitre, Sir Philip, ' ' said 
Arnold. 

** Well, boy, you ride light," replied the 
knight. 

** Wolf, go with him, and watch/ ^ said Simon, 
and at a wave of the hand the hound followed 
the lad as he rode off at a trot. He was suffi- 
ciently a forester to find his direction from the 
sun, and wound his way among the tree trunks 
till about one hundred yards ahead he saw an 
opening between them. He dismounted and 
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tied his horse to a tree, and with Wolf follow- 
ing close at heel, crept stealthily through the 
fern to the edge of the track. There was no sign of 
any one about, and he was jnst going to step out 
into the open, when a low growl from the hound 
caused him to flatten himself on the ground. 
He well knew that Wolffs senses were far 
keener than his own. And, indeed, it was well 
he had the dog with him, for he could now dis- 
tinctly hear the trampling of horses^ feet, and 
peering through the sheltering fern, he saw a 
troop of horsemen come over the rise to the 
South, He went back to his horse to be ready 
for eventualities, and led him deeper into the 
wood. But Wolf went straight back to his 
master. 

Arnold was scarcely surprised when Simon 
and Wolf together stole silently to his side, and 
with him watched the passage of a considerable 
body of troops. Simon wormed himself among 
the undergrowth to obtain a better view. Ar- 
nold followed closely, and they lay side by side 
while the band of knights and men-at-arms in 
loose order went by. The men were talking and 
laughing, and on nearly every horse there was 
some sign of booty picked up from the unhappy 
villages they had passed through. Altogether 
they numbered three or four hundred men, and 
in the rear there rode three knights preceded by 
their squires with their bannerets. 
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Arnold took little note of two of them, hut the 
man who rode in the middle caught his eye and 
held it. He was tall with square shoulders, wear- 
ing a simple cap with a feather in it, his helmet 
hanging by his saddle. Arnold noted the hard, 
strong jaw and heavy drooping moustache 
which followed and accentuated the sneering 
line that curved down from his nose, which was 
of the beaked, raptorial order. He was of a 
dark complexion, and his eyes set close gave his 
face a sinister expression that boded no good 
for any one held in his power. 

An oath from Simon arrested Arnold's notice, 
and turning he saw the old outlaw, with an ex- 
pression of absolute hate in his face, fitting an 
arrow to the string. Arnold laid a hand on the 
old man 's arm. 

** No, Simon,'' he said, ** that is madness.'* 

* * It may be, ' ' said Simon. * * If I were alone, 
I would have risked it. But you are right. 
Master. ' ' 

** We are on England's business, Simon," 
said the boy. 

** Yes, I know; vengeance must wait. We 
shall meet again. Heaven is just, ' ' replied the 
old man, whose hand trembled with suppressed 
passion. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TAKING OF BELGABDE 

When the French troops had passed, and the 
last clash and jingle of their harness was lost 
in the distance, Simon, still white with passion, 
returned to Sir Philip. 

* * They are gone, ' ' said he. 

** What ails yon, my friend? '' asked the 
knight kindly, for the old man was visibly 
shaken by his emotions. 

** Yon mind onr talk last night? He I spoke 
of was among them. If the yonng master had 
not been with me I should have set an arrow in 
the grinning face of him.'^ 

They crossed the highroad and plunged again 
among the thickets ; gradually the broken copse 
land gave place to forest, and they rode down 
woodland glades where rugged oaks held 
gnarled boughs above them, or where the silver 
stems of the beeches gleamed like silk among 
the sweep of pale green leaves. 

It was a silent ride for the most part ; his two 
companions respected Simon's evident preoc- 
cupation, and the outlaw rode with glowering 
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face brooding over past wrongs, and the venge- 
ance that might still be his. 

At last Arnold ventured to break the silence. 
* * Where do we sleep to-night, Sir Philip ? ^ ' 

** To-night and every night in the open, Ar- 
nold. Until we reach Dover I do not mean to 
risk my head beneath a roof. Lewis has taken 
all between here and the sea, save Dover only.'* 

** I love to sleep under the stars,** said Ar- 
nold, and thought of merry excursions with de 
Bray when they had camped out together. 

It was still early in the forenoon, though they 
had been some hours in the saddle, when Dau- 
beney gave the word to dismount and rest their 
horses in an open forest glade, where a pool of 
clear water made a pleasant coolness. It was 
formed by a little stream, which came tumbling 
over and spread out in a natural hollow of the 
ground. 

There they unsaddled the horses and left 
them to crop the green herbage while the three 
made themselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances allowed. A very slender meal was all 
their saddle-bags afforded, and it was washed 
down with cold water from the hillside, where a 
spring bubbled out to swell the- waters of the 
brook. 

The woods seemed to shut them away from all 
the world. The blackbirds and thrushes were 
busy about their business, but the nightingales 
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had leisure to sing their thrilling song, while 
among the trees could be heard the low croon of 
the wood pigeons. Over the pond the swallows 
dipped and skimmed, and a gem-like kingfisher 
flashed across the water and rested, a spot of 
brilliant emerald, on a bough that overhung it. 

Old Simon and Sir Philip dozed quietly, shel- 
tered from the heat among the fern, and Arnold 
listened eagerly to the sounds of the woods, and 
drank in the beauty of the early summer. But 
a boy is not naturally made to rest idle, and be- 
fore long he had stripped and was swimming in 
the forest pool, while the knight lazily jeered 
at him for his energy. 

But Arnold minded not his master's laughter; 
to lie in the cool water, and float with nothing 
between him and the blue sky, was to refresh his 
whole body and mind. He was but a boy, and, 
hard age of iron though it were, even a boy 
might be forgiven if the events of the morning 
had been over-exciting. His young body re- 
sponded to the stimulus of the clean, cool water, 
and the strain of the fight and of the march 
slipped away from him as he lay on his back, 
and paddling lazily with his hands, flung laugh- 
ter back to the knight's jests. 

Then came a brisk run before he dressed him- 
self and, then, with his hair still dripping from 
his swim, he set forth to explore this new world 
of forest that lay about him. He left the little 
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glade and started up a tiny track that followed, 
inadvertently almost, the course of the brook. It 
was a sly path, for it would bend away among 
the trees, then suddenly come down a little bank 
and clasp hands with the laughing waters, fol- 
low them awhile, then zigzag again into the 
void, only to come again and inconsequently 
back to the stream. As he went up it, Arnold 
was aware that he was not alone in the world; 
old Wolf following him gave a low whoof, 
though he did not set his hackles up. But it 
needed not the hound's warning, for young 
voices came sweetly through the trees singing 
the old catch : 

'' Somer is y-comen in, 
Loud-e sing cucu ; 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead 
And springeth the wood anew." 

Then the refrain : 

* * Cucu ! Cucu ! Well singes thou cucu. 
Nor cease thou naver nu. 
Sing, cucu, nu, sing, cucu, 
Sing, cucu, sing, cucu, nu! " 

It was a song then newly come into fashion, 
and Arnold could not resist taking up the re- 
frain, and his cheerful voice, none of the best 
it may be admitted, joined in jovially: 

** Well singes thou cucu " 
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He was still singing when he tnrned a corner 
of that tricky path and met the singers face to 
face. . One was a girl ; he saw that in a moment, 
and his cap was in his hand. He was beginning 
some simple greeting, when the other, who was 
a tall youth about Arnold ^s age, said abruptly: 

* * Hallo I What do you mean by bringing a 
hound like that into my woods I ' ' 

** No harm,'* said Arnold; ** I was only look- 
ing about. ' ' 

** Looking about! '* said the other. ** That's 
just like you Normans. I know that looking 
about. ' ' 

** Norman yourself! '' said Arnold sharply. 
** I'm an Englishman." 

** An Englishman, eh? '* And the other's 
hot temper cooled a little. * * What are you do- 
ing here, anyhow? " 

** That's nought to you," said Arnold, who 
felt a little ruffled by the other's cavalier tone. 

** I'll show you! " said the stranger, laying 
his hand on his sword. 

** Tut," said Arnold, ** Englishmen can keep 
their swords for the French, but if you'd like a 
tussle, ' ' and he threw his sword, belt and all, on 
the grass, — ** we can put our hands up, eh? " 

The young girl had meanwhile seated herself 
on the root of a beech tree, her hands round her 
knees, and was looking at the two with an 
amused interest. 
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** So long as you don't draw steel, — don't 
mind me, ' ' she said quietly. And old Wolf went 
to make friends with her ; she met his advances 
very prettily, putting one arm round his neck. 
But suddenly the dog growled ; he saw that Ar- 
nold was going in for a fight of some sort, and 
he was a loyal dog. 

'' Oh, that won't do," said Arnold. '' We 
shall have him at your throat if he sees you hit 
me; he would spoil the fun altogether. Here, 
Wolf, good dog— hie back — ^hie back." And 
with his arms akimbo he watched the hound go 
obediently back down the track they had just 
come up. 

** Now," said Arnold, '' a voire service, Mon- 
sieurl '' 

** Ah, I knew you were a Frenchman," said 
the other grimly. Tor which remark Arnold 
hit him painfully and directly on the nose. 
Thereafter things grew a trifle mixed. The tall 
stranger cut his knuckles on Arnold's front 
teeth, and then caused him to see various and 
beautiful stars ; while the maid under the beech 
tree clapped her hands, and made encouraging 
remarks to her champion. 

Presently both began to pant, and by common 
consent stepped back to breathe. 

** If I'm as great a beauty as you are," said 
Arnold with a lopsided sort of grin, ** there's a 
pair of us, and that's a fact" 
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The other laughed. ** You must be an Eng- 
lishman, after all/^ he said. ** Shake hands ! '* 
So began the great friendship of Arnold Gyf- 
fard's life. The two went amiably down to the 
brook together. * * You are a good fellow, ^ * said 
Arnold. ** I say, what^s your name! I^m Ar- 
nold Gyffard.'^ 

'' Me? Oh, I^m John of Wotton.'' 

As they began to wash the stains from their 
faces, they were interrupted by a huge burst of 
laughter. ' Wolf, arriving alone, had brought 
Daubeney and Simon quick-foot up the track, 
and they had been amused spectators of the 
fray. 

** You are a pretty pair,*' said Sir Philip. 
'' What is it aU about? '' 

** Oh, we have been making friends, '* said 
Arnold, rising and holding out a hand to help 
John up. 

'' I don't doubt it,'' said the knight. '' I 
have made many friends myself, if that be the 
way of it. ' ' 

Then Arnold presented his friend. ** This," 
he said, ** is John of Wotton, my friend; this is 
Sir Philip Daubeney. This demoiselle is — oh, 
I forgot " 

** This maiden is not a demoiselle," said John 
sternly; ** she is Mistress Edith Wotton, and 
she is my sister." 

The knight bowed. * * I am pleased to have the 
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honour/* he said quietly. Then he turned to 
John. ** Young man,*' he went on, ** it is not 
over-safe in the woods nowadays. Do you not 
know that the French may be upon you at any 
moment? ** 

** Yes, Sir Knight,** he replied; ** but it is no 
safer at Wotton; all the men are off into the 
woods, and my father is with the King. Still 
I think the French are not very near yet. * * 

* * Holy Virgin I * * said Simon. * * But they are 
on your heels at this instant, young sir. Look! ** 
And as he spoke, over the tree-tops rose a cloud 
of smoke. 

* * The brutes ! * * said John wildly, and snatch- 
ing his sword, he started up the path at a 
run. 

** Hold! ** said Daubeney, and his strong 
voice and the stern word of command stopped 
John in his stride. 

* * Simon, * ' said the knight, * * do you and John 
go on and reconnoitre, this lady will be safe with 
Arnold and me. Eeport to me in the fir coppice 
yonder. The pool will be no safe place for a 
rendezvous. We will have the horses ready.** 

John, who till then had forgotten his sister 
in his rage at the sight of the smoke from his 
burning home, looked doubtfully at Sir Philip, 
who could read his mind as an open book. 

* * I give you my word, John, that as long as I 
live your sister shall be safe,** he said. 
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* * I also, * ^ said Arnold. 

* * Thank yon, ^ ' said John abruptly, and in a 
moment he and Simon had disappeared up the 
path. 

Sir Philip with the two went swiftly down to 
the pool, and, Arnold helping him, he donned 
his armour. Then they collected the tethered 
horses and led them up to the little copse which 
the knight had pointed out, where they had 
ample time to wonder what was going to happen 
next. 

The maid had watched the two make their 
preparations, and had followed them without a 
word. But she was a very pale little maid in- 
deed, and Arnold spread his cloak by a pine tree 
for her to rest upon. 

** Have no fear for John,^* he said gently. 
** Simon is a rare good old soldier, and John 
will be quite safe with him. ' ' 

* * I — ^I am not afraid, ^ ^ she said. * * Why did 
you hit John on the nose? '^ 

At this Arnold was taken aback. ** Well," 
he said, rather lamely, * * yon see John gave me 
a black eye. ' ^ 

'' Yes," she said. '' But— but— but— John ^s 
nose turned up so already. ^ ' 

* * Oh, ^ ^ said Sir Philip quietly, coming to the 
rescne. * * You see it will be a handsome Eoman 
shape now." 

** But mine isn^t," said the little maid. 
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** Why,'* said Arnold, ** yours is the sweet- 
est little nose I ever saw/' 

** John doesn't say that,'' said she donbtfully. 

** Oh, John is only yonr brother," said Ar- 
nold. 

'' That is a good deal," said she, '' isn't it! " '™ 

^*Ye-yes," said Arnold doubtfully. ** But 
I will be — ^if I may," he added, ** I will be your 
true knight." 

** But you are only a boy," she said, ** and 
not much older than I am." 

" I am nearly seventeen," said Arnold 
proudly. ** And I have fought the French al- 
ready. Take me for your true knight. Lady! " 

* *• You may call me Edith, if you like. John 
did give you such a black eye. Oh, I am 
glad." 

** Then give me your gage that I may wear 
it," said Arnold, discreetly ignoring his black 
eye. 

** No," she said, ** not yet, you are only a 
boy, too." 

Arnold had to be content with that, for now 
all their attention was concentrated on the 
woods in front of them. Over the tree-tops 
streamed the reek of burning buildings, and 
they could hear confused shouting. 

** There would be no one in the house," said 
Edith, in reply to a question of Sir Philip's. 

All the servants ran away this morning." 
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* * If John loses Ali, * * she said again, * * he will 
be very angry.*' 

** Who is Ali? '' asked the knight. 

* * Ali is his horse, he has had him ever since 
he was a foal. He is the finest horse in the 
world, John says.'* 

** Ali, and why Ali? '* asked Daubeney. 

** Oh, he is half Barb, and Jeanette is my 
horse, and she is his sister.** 

** Is Ali better than Jeanette? ** asked Ar- 
nold. 

** No,** she said stoutly. ** Jeanette is the 
very best. But Ali can run faster, * * she added 
truthfully. 

Arnold wormed himself forward through the 
brushwood to see if there were any sign of the 
two scouts, and lay prone, his chin on his el- 
bows, watching intently. 

He heard a rustle by his side and felt Edith's 
hair flick his c^heek, as she, too, peered into the 
valley. 

** Arnold,** she whispered, ** won*t you go and 
help John ? If you will * * 

* * No, * * said Arnold, * * I am to stay here and 
protect you. I promised to.** 

** You are not much of a knight,** she said 
rather cruelly. 

** I cannot help that,** said Arnold. ** I 
promised, and unless Sir Philip orders me, I 
stay by you till you are in safety. Hist ! there 
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they come I * * and indeed, they came swiftly 
down the valley, John riding a superb black 
horse, and Simon on its fellow. 

** Oh, they have saved Ali and Jeanette! *' 
and the ^rl rose to her knees in her excitement. 

** Down! down I '* said Arnold abruptly, one 
hand on her shoulder. * * They are pursued. * * 

John and Simon swept down the valley, half 
a dozen horsemen thundering after them, 
though at some distance. The two went past 
the hill of rendezvous, then suddenly turned 
hard to the right and came straight into the 
wood, having the rise of ground between them 
and their pursuers. The latter, misled by the 
sudden break-back of their quarry, went on 
down the valley. The knight was already in his 
saddle and Arnold was holding his own horse 
and Belamour. Simon swung off the beautiful 
Arab he was riding, tossed Edith light as a 
feather on to Jeanette 's back, sprang on to 
Belamour himself, and in an instant the little 
party was moving Southward through the 
woods, hoping that they might even yet escape 
pursuit. 

* * The horses were in the orchard, ' * said John. 
** We managed to get to them, but it was diffi- 
cult.'* And that was all the explanation there 
was time for. They had ridden near a mile and 
were beginning to breathe freely, when Wolf 
gave a loud growl. 
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** They are on our track, Sir Philip,'* said 
Simon. 

* * Holy Saints ! ' ' said the knight in a vexed 
tone. *^ Look here, John, if it comes to fight- 
ing, you must take your sister straight on. 
Those two horses of yours can distance any- 
thing the French are likely to have. You must 
make the best of your way to Dover. Tell de 
Burgh I sent you. ' * 

'' Oh, Sir Philip," said John, '' let me '' 
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No ! * ' said Daubeney sternly. * * Tour 
duty is to see your sister safe. Besides, you 
have no body armour. You would be defence- 
less in a bicker. No more words about it, young 
fellow. Now, you and your sister ride in 
front.'' 

So they galloped on for another mile or more 
till the woodland began to give place to open 
heath and scattered copse. 

* * They are gaining, Sir Philip, gaining fast, ' ' 
said Simon quietly. 

* * I know it, ' ' was the reply. * * And we must 
stand here, before the country gets too open. 
Go on, John," he shouted, and reined in his 
horse. 

John turned and waved his hand. Edith, 
too, looked back at Arnold. 

* * My knight ! ' ' she said, not loudly, but Ar- 
nold heard it, and a soft little kerchief fluttered 
to the ground. She saw Arnold leap down. 
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kneel to pick it up, and press the little flimy 
scrap of silk to his lips, and then her eyes filled 
with tears. 

** Oh, you did give him a black eye, John," 
she said weakly, and pulled her horse to a 
canter. 

Sir Philip made what preparation he could 
for the fray. Not much generalship was pos- 
sible. Arnold drew his sword, feeling that his 
last fight was come. A dozen horsemen were 
spurring down on them, with their lances al- 
ready falling into position for the charge, and 
with a great shout of ** Montjoie et France I ** 

Suddenly a deep-throated Saxon ** Hur- 
rah ! ' ' broke the air, and a thick flight of arrows 
brought more than half the French horses to the 
ground. Another and another flight followed. 
And leaping figures sprang from the wood, 
sword and bill in hand, to complete the work the 
arrows had begun. 

Arnold found himself humming a line from 
the grand old chanson of chivalry — ** Eoland 
trait Durendal, sa bone espee nue! '* as he 
swung his sword to meet an oncoming figure. 
Delight filled all his heart; Edith's gage rested 
there; and he watched the approach of the 
Frenchman with a keen eye. He moved his 
horse to meet the shock, then, with a touch of 
the knee and a strong hand on the bridle, twisted 
him aside to let the Frenchman go thundering 
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by, and as he passed he thrust at the other's 
hauberk. With the weight of the charge the 
sword went through the steel mail like so much 
paper and broke at the hilt. Dismayed to find 
himself weaponless, Arnold still turned his 
horse to meet his enemy; but he needed no 
weapon, for the Frenchman fell crashing to the 
ground, his hand clutching at the broken blade 
in his side. 

Arnold leaped from his horse, took the sword 
of the man he had slain, and turned to remount 
and drive once more into the fray. 

*^Good sword! '' said Sir Philip as he came 
up. ** It is all over. These brave men have 
saved us." 

** Who are they? '' asked Arnold. 

** Englishmen, that is all I know.'' 

Just then the man who seemed to be the 
leader of the newcomers approached, and the 
knight turned to him. 

** I am Philip Daubeney," said he. ** May 
I ask whom we are to thank for our lives ? ' ' 

* * I am William, the wood-dweller, — a Sussex 
freeman driven from my home by these dogs. 
And my mates are good English churls in like 
case with me," said the leader, a thick-set, de- 
termined-looking fellow. 

** Are there many like you? " asked the 
knight. 

^ * A thousand or more scattered through the 
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forests, ' * said William. * * And we have no love 
for the French.*' 

** So I see,*' said Sir Philip dryly, for not a 
Frenchman was left alive. 

* * Whither go yon 1 * ' asked William. 

* * To help de Burgh hold Dover Castle, ' ' said 
Danbeney. 

** Good,'* said William. *^ I suppose you 
have no need for any of this gear? *' and he 
pointed to the pile of arms and armour the bow- 
men were collecting. 

* * Not I ! * V said Daubeney carelessly. 

* * Oh, but I should like yonder chain coat for 
John,** said Arnold eagerly, ** and a steel cap, 
too, an I may! ** 

** Why, of course, young sir, and welcome," 
said William. 

John and Edith had drawn rein at the sound 
of the English shout, and had watched the fight, 
and now waited for their friends to join them. 

While Simon was putting the armour for 
John on to Belamour*s back, Arnold took the 
sheath and sword-belt from the knight he had 
slain. 

** I broke my sword,** he explained to Sir 
Philip. 

^* I know that man's face,'' said Daubeney, 
looking at the dead Frenchman. ** Ah — 'tis as 
I thought — ^I will not name him, he was a bad, 
false man, let him lie. The last thing I heard 
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of him was he had murdered a guest for his 
weapons. Ha! what sword is that? '* 

* * The sword he wore, and which I have taken, 
my own being broken,'' said Arnold, handing 
the weapon to Sir Philip, who took it with eager 
curiosity. 

The great knight, sitting on his war-horse, 
took the blade, and letting the reins fall on his 
charger 's neck, examined it with a grave face. 

* * * Belgarde, ' " he read, ^ * * I am faithful to 
the true. ' This is the most noted sword in Eng- 
land at this moment. Arnold, you are indeed 
fortunate. For this sword, many men would 
sell their souls, — as that man did." 

** I have heard of Belgarde," said Arnold 
with a catch in his breath, and at that moment 
would have exchanged places with no man in the 
whole wide world. 

They heartily thanked the bowmen for their 
aid, and went forward at a walk to join the two 
Wottons. 

** Good sword! Oh, good sword, Arnold! *' 
said John, and * * Good sword ! ' ' said Edith with 
shining eyes, for those were days when women 
were trained to look on fighting with steady 
nerves. And Arnold had worn her gage right 
worthily. 

** We have brought you some armour," said 
Arnold. 

^* I would you had brought me a battle-axe. 
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too, ' ' said John. ^ ^ I have only a sword, and an 
axe is what I mainly hold by. ' ' 

Simon turned Belamonr and cantered back. 
** Will this suit ye I " he said, as he returned 
and handed to John as formidable-looking an 
axe as ever hung from saddle-bow. 

* * Thank you, Simon, ' ' said John. ^ * 'Tis the 
very tool I wanted, and balances to a nicety, 
too. ' * And he swung the heavy weapon as one 
practised in its use. 

^* Forward — forward,'' said Sir Philip. 
^ * We must press on, there are many hours of 
daylight left." 

** You may ride by me, my black-eyed 
knight,'* said Edith softly. And Arnold rode 
as one in the seventh heaven. 



CHAPTEE V 



THE CAMP FIBE 



In spite of the knight's haste the adventurers 
did not ride much further that day. They had 
already come a considerahle distance, several 
miles of it at speed ; and the knight 's good war- 
horse, willing though he were, was showing evi- 
dent signs of distress, carrying as he did fully 
three and a half hundred pounds ' weight of man, 
armour, and accoutrements. So that it was 
still early afternoon when they unsaddled and 
prepared to camp. The place they selected was 
on some well-wooded rising ground which went 
down to a slow and deep little river. Here Si- 
mon found a snug hollow well surrounded by 
trees, where the glow of their camp fire would 
be well concealed. 

*^ Well, John, I shan't be sorry to have sup- 
per," said Arnold. 

*' Nor I," said John. 

* ' So say we all, ' • said Sir Philip. 

** The saddle-bags are empty," said Simon 
simply. The situation was too painful for 
-words, and Edith put the only right complexion. 
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on it by bursting into a ringing laugh —and so 
breaking the solemn silence which had over- 
taken the party. They all joined in, though on 
review Arnold and John, who had noble appe- 
tites, did not find the situation comic. 

** There are fish,'' said Simon, pointing to 
the water ; * ^ there are wild pigeons ' eggs, ' ' and 
he pointed to the trees; " there are rabbits," 
and he pointed to Wolf. 

** Fish," said the knight, " but no gear to 
catch them with. ' ' 

* * Trust an old poacher not to leave his tools 
behind him. Sir Philip.'' The old man rum- 
maged in the pack he had taken from Bela- 
mour's back and produced several fish-hooks 
and some fine cord. Meanwhile John, who with- 
out many words seemed to have the knack of 
knowing what was wanted, had gone dowii 
among the willows by the stream and was busy 
cutting some long, withy poles. 

By the time he had returned with his rods, 
Simon had rigged up three very fair sets of 
tackle, each ending in a thin strand of plaited 
horsehair and a small hook. 

* * There are some fine trout down there, ' ' said 
John. ** Edith and I will dap for them." 

** Oh, you know something," said Simon. 
** Then Wolf and I, we will try for rabbits." 

^ * And I will go and hunt for pigeons ' eggs, ' ' 
said Arnold. 
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** Come, Edith,'' said Sir Philip, '' show me 
how to catch trout. ' ' 

* * John is the masterpiece at that, Beau Sieur 
Philip, but you shall put the flies on for me. ' ' 

** Show me how, John," quoth the knight. 

Edith was clad in a simple green dress that 
harmonised well with the herbage and leafage 
of the river bank and made her inconspicuous 
to the trout, and the knight watched her from a 
little distance, having by him, tied in a kerchief, 
the store of May flies John had collected from 
the sedges. 

It was a charming sight to see the slender 
maid glide through the thick grass and bushes 
to the riverside, and, sheltering behind a stumpy 
old willow, peer cautiously up stream into the 
water. Daubeney saw her face take on an ex- 
pression of eager delight, and then he watched 
her, as, daintily and gently, so gradually that 
there seemed no motion visible, she pushed her 
fishing-rod out over the water. At last the 
whole length of it overhung the still depth, and 
then she lowered the point until the unfortunate 
fly impaled on the hook was kicking on the sur- 
face of the water. But not for long; it disap- 
peared in the midst of the tiniest dimple that 
scarcely broke the surface. Sir Philip saw a 
flash beneath as the fish turned to hie him back 
again to the depths, then he saw the rod raised 
sharply, and then confusion in the pool. 
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* * He 's a beauty ! ' ' called Edith as the knight 
came down to watch the proceedings. She held 
the fish firmly, letting him feel the full spring 
of the withy, and as she had no spare line to let 
out, followed him up and down the pool in his 
more desperate rushes. Alas ! for master trout, 
he was of the aldermanic kind, fat with good 
feeding, scant of breath and easily tired, and be- 
fore long he lay motionless under the point of 
the rod. Then, with a steady lift, Edith swung 
him behind her on to the grass. 

Sir Philip watched the girl catch three more 
trout, all good ones, but none equal to the first. 

*^ You see,** she explained, ** if a little trout 
comes to my fly, I lift it away from him, and 
troutie goes home grievously disappointed ; but 
when I see a trout as fat as Father Anselm, why 
then I let him have it.** 

** It sounds very simple,** said the knight. 
* * Let me have a try. * * 

Daubeney, eager as a boy, approached the 
next pool cautiously, Edith at his elbow. 

^* There is a good one,** said she. 

** Where? ** said he. 

^* Eight under your nose,** said she. " Look 
steadily, and you will see him. * * 

Sir Philip whistled. ** He is a whopper,** he 
said as the fish rose lazily and sucked in a fly. 

**Why doesn*t he come to my fly?" asked Sir 
Philip presently, who was fQelin^ cramped as 
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he hung with one hand to a branch and with the 
other held the rod. 

** Oh, yon mnstn't let any line tonch the 
water, '^ said Edith. ** Give him a rest, for a 
minnte or two/' 

** Give myself a rest, if yon like,'* said the 
knight, grunting, as he hauled himself back. 

^ ' Now, try him again, but be very gentle, or 
lie will break you.'' 

The fish rose. Sir Philip gave a mighty 
heave, pulled the fish half out of the water — 
flick! and his line was twisting round the rod 
without a hook. 

** You must have thought he was a French- 
man," said Edith merrily. 

Sir Philip laughed. '' That is all right," he 
said, ' * but I have lost the hook. Do you think 
lie would give it back if I asked him politely? " 

** He'd be glad enough to, I'm sure," said 
Edith. 

Meanwhile John was fishing steadily up the 
stream. He had never hoped for such sport. 
Eight into the best evening rise of May fly he 
had ever seen he sent his cunning line. A 
modem dry fly fisher would have exhausted his 
vocabulary at the way John hauled them out, 
beauties, none under a pound. But in those 
days men frankly fished for the pot, and did not 
mind saying so. At last, very reluctantly, he 
was obliged to confess to himself that he had 
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caught at least enongli to feed the party twice 
over, and retraced his steps, his fish hanging 
from a loop of withy passed through their 
gills. 

The little camp looked very snug as he re- 
turned to it in the evening light. A good fire 
glowed — Simon was busy roasting several 
young rabbits over it, and Edith was doing the 
same by some fish, while Arnold pretended to 
help her. The knight reclined at his ease, oc- 
casionally urging the cooks on, and inquiring 
whether the supper were not yet cooked. 

^' Hallo, young Paladin," he called when he 
saw John. * ' Have you emptied the river ? ' ' 

** Not quite, '^ quoth John, grinning. He 
threw his string of fish on to the mossy carpet 
with a sigh of relief, for they weighed heavy. 

*' I told you he was a masterpiece,'^ said 
Edith gaily. * * Arnold, go and clean three more 
trout.'' 

*' Trout, pigeons' eggs, and rabbit," said Sir 
Philip lazily, some time after. * ' I have supped 
better than I expected, and a great deal better 
than I deserved." 

Simon was hanging a string of trout in the 
good wood smoke, the others were resting after 
their labours, and Wolf was licking his chops as 
near the embers as he dare. 

'^ I don't see anything for it," said the knight 
presently, * * but to take you on with us to Dover, 
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young lady. It is the only really safe place for 
an Englishwoman south of the Thames now, I 
fear. Where is your mother? " 

* * She died a long while ago, Sir Philip. ' ' 

** And your father is with the King. We 
must do the best we can, and that seems to be 
the only thing to do. ' ' 

Neither John nor Edith seemed to think their 
lot a hard one, as they sat in their cheerful 
camp. Presently Sir Philip said, *' Have you 
seen Arnold's sword? Show Belgarde, Master 
page! " 

There in the glow of the fire they looked at 
the noble blade. Near the hilt, engraved in old 
French, was the name and motto, ^^ Belgarde, — 
/ am faithful to the true J' The whole surface 
of the steel in the firelight seemed to wrinkle 
and quiver as if alive, for it was covered with 
countless wavy lines and strange markings. 
The edge was of a razor-like keenness, and at 
the point it was sharpened for some inches, both 
back and front. 

* ' This is a marvellous sword, ' ' said John as 
he turned it in his hand. 

^' That sword was made by a hermit," said 
Sir Philip — ** he was a holy man, who had 
fought against the Saracens, and having lost a 
foot retired to a rocky hill near Toledo. He 
was a most wise smith, and devoted himself to 
making th© finest swords possible for Christian 
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knights to use in the holy wars. Of all the 
blades he ever forged Belgarde is the best. 
They say that years went to its making, and folk 
in the valley, waking at night, could hear tlie 
steady * tinki tinki tinki ' of the smith's ham- 
mer as he forged it. What uncounted thou- 
sands of blows went to forming the invincible 
nature of this steel no one knows. Winter and 
summer that sound was heard, till at length the 
blade was ready for tempering, and it was 
plunged on Christmas Eve into holy water 
brought from the river Jordan for its final 
cooling. 

** A bishop blessed it, and it drank its first 
blood on Crusade. The motto on its blade is a 
true rede; it has never been false to an honest 
man. It may be owned only by lawful descent, 
by free gift, or by capture in battle. The knight 
from whom Arnold won it, stole it foully, as I 
know ; its last true owner was murdered for its 
sake. Therefore Arnold is its lawful master, 
and in his hands it will do England noble serv- 
ice. Guard this sword as you would your life. 
But it is a perilous possession. Do a foul or 
unleal act, and it had been far better that you 
had never seen it. Will you wear Belgarde, 
boy? " 

*^ I will. Saint George and the Holy Saints 
helping me I ' ' said Arnold. 

^'He will,'' said Edith in a whisper so low 
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that only Wolf heard it. Yet she had not known 
him for twelve hours. 

They made a little bower for the maid, roofed 
it with boughs from the evening dew, and be- 
fore long the camp was silent, except for the 
noises of the night, the shrill whistle of the 
otters, the hollow whoop of owls, and the move- 
ment of the horses as they fed. But while their 
masters slept, Belamour had leisure to make the 
further acquaintance of his new equine friends. 
And some such conversation as this went on in 
the thickets, Belamour being, we regret to say, a 
vulgar horse. 

'^ Well, Mr. Shiny Shoes, what lady's bonnet- 
box have you come out of ? ' ' 

* * My name is Ali, not Shiny Shoes. Are you 
a horse or a door-mat, may I ask? " 

* * I give it up. Shiny Shoes ; sometimes I think 
I'm the one, sometimes the other. Now you 
look like a cross between a horse and a moon- 
beam. ' ' 

^ ^ My name is Ali, not Shiny Shoes. Do you 
eat the grass roots and all, or what is it that 
makes your coat so peculiar? " 

* ^ Oh, I was born in a fox earth and raised in a 
mud swamp, Shiny Shoes. Did you ever spend 
a night out of a stable before? '' 

" My name is Ali, not Shiny Shoes. Of 



course " 



** Oh, don't mind him, Master Ali," said the 
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great war-horse. *' He is only pulling your 
tail; there's a jolly patch of sweet grass this 
way. ' ' And so they fell to their crop-cropping 
again and moved steadily over the greensward 
to the sound of chumping teeth. 

To the boys the joy of that camp was great. 
They lay side by side, one aware of a sore nose, 
the other of a tender eye, and talked in low 
voices, watching the starlight through the trees. 
Their talk was of sport and war, of horse and 
hound and weapons, and all the deeds they 
hoped to do, until they fell asleep quite wearied 
with their long day's toil, Arnold to dream of 
desperate adventures, Belgarde, and the fair 
face of Edith, but John to sleep stolidly a 
dreamless English sleep. 

Dawn comes early in June, but at dawn they 
were roused by Sir Philip and quickly moved 
about their various duties. First a dip in the 
river below the camp, then a quick scurry with 
Wolf to fetch the horses, and a scamper back to 
the fire, where they found Edith just completing 
the grilling of some of yesterday's trout on the 
hot embers. 

Every English boy knows the song of thrush 
and blackbird. Arnold knew and loved them, 
but never in his life had he heard a fuller or 
more joyful chorus than when he rode forth that 
morning with Edith by his side. And in after 
years that jubilant morning song ever brought 
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back the memory of the days when he first wore 
his lady's gage. 

They were a cheerful party; even old Simon 
thawed imder the influence of the young life 
riding with him. Only Sir Philip was thought- 
ful, for on his shoulders hung the safe conduct 
of them all. 

It is with sorrow that we record the fact that 
one member of the party was ill-behaved. Bela- 
mour, that graceless steed, having noted the ex- 
treme aristocracy of Ali and Jeanette, pro- 
ceeded to play all the antics of a hardened buf- 
foon. Like a low comedy man let loose in a 
drawing-room, he wished to shock a company 
too well-bred to be amused. 

With a wink, or what served for it, he would 
stroll oflf, with Simon helpless as he was only 
ridden with a halter, and make straight for low- 
growing trees that would inevitably sweep his 
master off his back; neither words nor halter 
tugs would stop him till his very shoulder was 
under a branch and Simon was in the act of 
slipping off his back ; then he would stand still, 
and meditatively brush a fly off his nose with 
his hind foot. 

Then that wretched pony egged Wolf on to 
bark at him, and in reply chased him open- 
mouthed through the forest, Simon all the while 
powerless to check him. He insisted on stop- 
ping in the middle of the first ford they had to 
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cross, and pretended he wanted to roll in the 
water. He played every equine trick he could 
think of, short of causing damage to Simon or 
his property, so that the latter said : 

** I can't think what he is up to. I can fairly 
feel him shaking with laughter under me." 
But Simon had enough faith in his queer steed 
to believe that he would not make an utter ass 
of himself. Nevertheless, he dismounted and 
cut a good thick switch. Belamour looked at 
it, one ear cocked forward, one back, let his 
master remount, and behaved like the show 
boy of a Sunday School for the rest of the 
day. 

They rode without much incident occurring 
till near nine o'clock, when Sir Philip's horse 
cast a shoe. This was in a thick clay bottom 
in Tilgate Forest, and it became a matter of 
urgency to find a smith. 

At that time the chief iron industry of the 
country lay in Sussex and Surrey, and to this 
day many old ** Hammer'' pounds attest the 
fact, so that in the ordinary way smiths in 
plenty should have been available. But now the 
country-side was a waste. The people had fled, 
and even the few they saw avoided them as if 
they had the plague. 

Arnold volunteered to ride on and see if he 
could find a forge, and John and Wolf went with 
him. They had barely gone a mile, when a 
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sound came througli the trees — a curious loud 
sound. — * ' What can it be ? ' ' said John. 

**I believe it is some one singing," said Ar- 
nold. 

* * Singing ! ^ ' said John scornfully. 

** You can hear the words, they are Latin," 
said Arnold. 

A hoarse sort of bellow brought the words 
down on the wind. 

Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 
Quam quod aqua miscuit prsesuUs pincernal 

There came, or rather rolled into sight, the 
rotmdest, reddest monk that either had ever 
seen. His nose, blushing in the midst of rosy 
cheeks, almost retired into the same, he was so 
fat. 

* ' Benedicite ! " he shouted, standing a-strad- 
dle in the path. ^* Whither go ye, fair 
sirs? " 

** Drunk as an owl," murmured Arnold. 
Then aloud — ^ * We seek a smithy ; is there one 
hereabout? " 

* * Aye, smithy — aye, in plenty. But precious 
few smiths." 

** Perhaps you can direct us to a smith as 
well," said Arnold ingratiatingly. 

" Tales versus facio quum vinum hibol " bel- 
lowed the monk. ** But there," he went on in 
his normal voice, * * you don 't understand Latin, 
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I suppose. My memory would be sharpened by 
a drink, is the English of it." 

** I am sorry to say,'* said John, ** that for 
two sad days we have drunk only water. ' ' 

** Sad daysl '' said Arnold. ** Can you lead 
us to an inn, if not a smith? " 

** I have even now been discharged from an 
inn. Wherefore say you I Because I could not 
in that inn discharge my score. ' ' 

*' Peaceably, I hope? " said Arnold. 

** I shall feel the place all winter," said the 
monk, striving to reach it, but his arms were 
short. 

** Show us a smith," said John, ** and we will 
afterwards ask you to show us the inn. ' * 

** John Smith — Jack Smith — Jackl Jack I 
Jack I Smith 1 Smith I Smith 1 ^ ' roared the monk, 
apparently to the trees around, but presently 
he was answered by a shout, and a man came 
through the undergrowth. 

* * These gentlemen wanted me to show you to 
them. That 's all. Now we go to the inn. ' ' 

** Stay," said Arnold. ** A knight follows 
whose horse needs shoeing, he is an EngUshman 
and will pay. Have no fear. ' ' 

** His name? " asked the smith, still in the 
thicket. 

** Sir Philip Daubeney." 

* ' It is enough, he will find me at the forge by 
the inn." 
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* * He will find me, Brother Eustace, in the inn 
by the forge," bellowed the monk. 

^^ I'll go back and fetch the others," said Ar- 
nold. ^ * Do you set this walking wine-vat under 
a tap." 

* * All right ; come along, Brother Eustace, — 
show me the way to the inn. ' ' 

Simon foraged about while the knight 's horse 
was being shod, and that night in their camp, on 
a wild and lonely spur of Ashdown Forest, they 
had bread as well as wine to their smoked trout 
and rabbit. 

Several times they came across the bands of 
Saxon bowmen who were nominally under the 
orders of William of Sussex. A loose sort of 
bond knit their confederacy together, yet they 
at any time responded to their leader's orders, 
collecting suddenly for an attack and dispersing 
as quickly and secretly to the forests, as the 
French knew but too well. This * * young man 
called William," as the Chronicler calls him, 
must have been a right good fellow and fighting 
Englishman, for during the war he and his bow- 
men slew many thousands of the French. 

So partly by care, and keeping to woody 
depths, and partly by trusting to the help of 
William's men, Daubeney managed to get his 
little party across the country. 

The anxiety of travel was Sir Philip's; the 
young people whom he guided did not regard 
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the future with more concern than so many 
young sparrows. Each perfect day was so 
much to the good, and daily the three of them 
grew closer in their friendship. They were 
quite dissimilar. Edith was scarcely more than 
a child as yet, though she had already sustained 
more than a child's part; she was winsome, 
elusive, grave, with pixie flashes in between her 
moods of gravity; a good companion, a good 
friend, and not at all realising that there was 
anything unusual in being hail-fellow well-met 
with Arnold. True he wore her gage, — ^it was 
a fashion of the time ; but that was his affair, it 
bound him, but not herself to anything ; yet she 
was as honest a maid as ever went forth be- 
neath an English sky. 

Arnold was bound, hand and foot, heart and 
soul, bound by the pixie whose heart he had 
barely touched. There was a strain of southern 
blood in him, a gayness in danger, a lightness 
of heart, that contrasted with the large and 
stolid John. This was a raw-boned youth, who 
would grow into a great-framed man, a lad who 
would go into a fight red-hot, and cool, cool, to 
a deadly, dour fighting spirit. He loved his 
sister and adored Arnold, but said nothing 
about his feelings, and, indeed, spoke but little 
and that little to the point. 

So during four delightful days these young 
people grew to know each other pretty well, and 
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they were all sorry when on the fourth day they 
rode straight into the midst of a troop of spears 
from Dover Castle who were out foraging, and 
their journey, as far as the dangers of it were 
concerned, was practically over. 

There was one hreathless moment when they 
crested a high down and saw spread out hefore 
them the blue sea. They had none of them, 
save Daubeney and Simon, ever seen the sea be- 
fore, and they gazed at it with speechless won- 
der. It touched some feeling conmion to their 
English blood, and stirred them with deep 
thrills to which they could give neither name 
nor cause. 

** We will learn yon sea and its craft,'* said 
Arnold at length. 

* * We will, and that together 1 ' * said John. It 
was a true word. 



CHAPTEE VI 



IN GABBISON 



It was not till evening that Daubeney and his 
little company first saw Dover Castle over the 
rolling uplands. The day had been heavy and 
hot, and now in the East there were banks of 
purple cloud, moving towards them slowly, yet 
with the irresistible march of a coming thunder- 
storm. The last angry rays of sunlight were 
streaming on to the bare walls and square tow- 
ers of the great fortress, so that it shone blood- 
red against the sullen background, and as they 
reached the King's Gate, the storm broke, and 
they rode under the dark arch of the portcullis 
to peals of echoing thunder. Behind them Ar- 
nold heard the scream of the winches as the 
groaning drawbridge rose slowly over the great 
dry ditch, and then the clash and clang of the 
closing gates. 

Dover Castle was a wondrous place to these 
young people. Arnold had seen Windsor in- 
deed, but neither John nor Edith had imagined 
such a huge mass of stone as this. In the gloom 
of the thunder-storm it seemed as though they 

78 
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were riding into some genie-hannted castle, 
where the nooks and corners, black in shadow, 
might hide enchantments daylight dared not 
look upon. On they rode past ** Arthur's 
Hall '' and the Keep, across the inner ward, 
through other gates scarcely less formidable 
than those they had passed, into the outer ward, 
where they dismounted. 

Across the quadrangle Arnold saw lights in 
the Castle Church and heard the chanting of 
vespers. Daubeney, too, heard and noted the 
sounds of the evening service, and leading his 
little company reverently into the church, even 
then an old building, they knelt by the door. 

The service was nearly at an end when they 
entered. There were not many people in the 
church, though in the dusk it was not easy to 
see who composed the congregation. The thun- 
der lost its terrors as the calm sweet chanting 
rose and fell, and when they came away, the 
storm seemed a forgotten thing, save that the 
air was sweet with freshness, and a drift of dark 
cloud still hung low in the clearing sky, where 
already a few pale stars were beginning to 
show. At the porch Daubeney waited, his pages 
behind him, and there came out the noblest man 
whom Arnold had ever seen. He was not so 
great in stature as Sir Philip, but his every 
motion had an ease and quiet power that struck 
the beholder as the attributes of no common 
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man ; above all, his face, clear cut, calm, inscru- 
table, stamped itself on the memory as one never 
to be forgotten. 

* * Ah, Philip, ' * said de Burgh, for it was he— 
** Ah, Philip, you are welcome. '* 

* * More mouths to feed, ' ' said Daubeney, with 
a smile. 

'* More men for the walls,'' said de Burgh. 
*' But what have we here! My little maid, 
our garrison is scarce the place for you just 



now. ' ' 



Edith blushed prettily, and Sir Philip has- 
tened to explain how it came that she was with 
him. * * I could not leave her behind, ' ' he said. 
*' I verily believe that you and a certain bow- 
man named William are the only two men who 
can hold a maiden safe in all Kent or Sussex." 

'* I know," said de Burgh gravely. ** Well, 
maiden, we will make you welcome, for the sake 
of your brother's stout arms." So saying, he 
and Daubeney went on in front, leaving the 
three to follow at a respectful distance. 

' ' Is all well, Sir Hubert f ' ' asked Daubeney. 

' * All is well, so far as it goes. I have good 
store of machines, perrieres, and the like, and 
but few men to work them. • I say this to you, 
Daubeney, but to you alone. We need at least 
three hundred more men to make the place se- 
cure against Lewis. But we shall doubtless be 
able to hold it." 
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** It is a very strong place," said Daubeney, 
his eyes following the outlines of the keep, 
square and huge against the after-glow, and the 
long, straight lines of the walls, broken here 
and there by the outline of a perriere, or the 
helmet of a watchman, a mere dot on the crest 
of the ramparts. 

* * What news of the outer world do you bring 
us, Philip! " said de Burgh. 

**The best is bad. The King has drawn 
away to Oxford and the West, where I hear he 
is . making good preparation at Berkeley and 
elsewhere, but all East of Southampton and 
Famham is in the hands of Lewis, save 
only Windsor, which Ingelard d'Athie holds 
strongly. ' ' 

* * He is a good comrade, as we know, ' ' said de 
Burgh. ** When shall we have Lewis here, 
think you! " 

** The last certain news that I had," said 
Daubeney, ** came through the outlaws in Til- 
gate Forest. They said that Lewis was wait- 
ing for a great engine from France; La Mal- 
voisine is the name the French give it. It 
seems with this machine, which is reputed irre- 
sistible, the French hope to make you see rea- 
son, for you and Dover have somewhat of a 
reputation. ' ' 

* * We will be as good as our reputation, ' ' said 
de Burgh. * * Now that you have come, Philip, 
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I know that even if I be killed, I shall leave a 
man behind me who will fight to the death, for 
Dover must not fall while you or I live.'* 

* * I know, ' ' said Daubeney shortly. 

** Mind you, Philip,'' said de Burgh, ** no one 
in this place, except Father Luke, knows that 
Dover Castle is in danger; my men-at-arms 
think of the coming of the French as a source 
of diversion from the ordinary routine of gar- 
rison duty. Your old quarters in Earl Godwin's 
Tower by the postern are ready for you; sup- 
per will be served in the keep in half an hour; 
the maiden had better come with me, and I will 
bestow her with Dame Bertram. ' ' 

Arnold and John attended their master to the 
keep. The huge walls, over twenty feet thick, 
through which the narrow entrance was /jut, 
gave some idea of the immense strength of the 
fortress. 

At the head of the stairway was a chapel in 
the thickness of the wall ; without entering this 
they turned to the left and entered a large 
vaulted chamber. 

There was a stir in the apartment and a gen- 
eral cry of welcome from many of the knights 
and squires seated at the long table, as Dau- 
beney, followed by his two tall pages, entered 
and went to take his seat near Sir Hubert at the 
head of the table. And many hands were 
stretched in greeting as he passed. 
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** Here's to Daubeneyl " cried one, a jovial- 
looking warrior, as he lifted his flagon. 

** Now Philip has come, we may be sure the 
French will soon be here,'* cried a second. 
** Then here's to their speedy coming! '' cried 
a third. 

The chamber in which supper was served 
would have held many more knights than were 
seated at the long table, and even Arnold could 
see that they were a very scanty company to 
hold such an important castle. But they were 
picked men; probably not three in the room 
could read and write, but their education had 
been that of the field and forest ; they were 
toughened and hardened by life spent in the 
open air, hunting and campaigning. 

Tke pages who served these knights cast 
many curious glances at the two tall youths 
whom Daubeney had brought back with him. 
Arnold, as John passed with a flagon of wine in 
his hand, whispered, ** Look out for tricks, 
John,*' for he had noticed smiles and covert 
whispers among the other youngsters. John 
made no reply, and one who did not know him 
would have judged that he had not heard the 
remark. But when one of the others, a fat, 
merry-looking scamp, stooped down before him 
as he passed with the wine, as though to adjust 
his shoe, and stuck out a sly leg in front of John, 
the latter, apparently without seeing him, ap- 
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plied his great strength, and with his foot 
pushed that leg so strongly that the practical 
joker's feet flew up and he sat down on the floor. 
There was a burst of smothered laughter be- 
hind him, but John took no heed, and went 
calmly on with the wine, not spilling a 
drop. 

The seniors having finished, the pages demol- 
ished the remains amid a good deal of subdued 
chaff and chatter. 

' ' Hallo, you two, what are your names 1 '' 

** Wotton, the penalty for kicking a page in 
hall is six strokes with the scabbard. '^ 

John smiled at the speaker. *' You hardly 
look big enough,'* he said. ** Eat some more 
pudding and grow. ' ' 

** Oh, no,'* said one they called Baldwin, 
* ' Glanville and Wotton will have to fight it out 
with sword and shield. Personal insult to Glan- 
ville to upset him at supper. ' ' 

** I hardly think it's worth while," said GUan- 
ville. ** Wotton looks to me several sizes too 
large at present." 

* ^ What a dirty little coward you are ! ' ' said 
Baldwin, who was a bully and delighted in get- 
ting others into a scrape. 

Glanville flushed at the words, but Arnold in- 
terposed. ** Steady on," he said; *' you mustn't 
sling those sort of words about. ' ' 

*' And who are you? " said Baldwin in his 
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overbearing way. * * Ton my word, I shall have 
to trounce '* 

* ' Stop, ' ' said John quietly. * * You babes 
don't quite know what sort of people you have 
to do with. I am big enough to take care of 
myself, and Gyffard is the man who slew a 
French knight four days since, and took the 
sword * Belgarde ' from him. We don't want 
any fuss; I am really a quiet fellow, and Gyf- 
fard had two good fights last week, enough to 
satisfy him for a day or two. ' ' This was a long 
speech for John to make. ** Pass the bread, 
some one, ' ' he said, and went on coolly with his 
supper. 

** Belgarde I '' said Glanville, staring at Ar- 
nold. '* I shall call you Belgarde Gyffard. 
You will show it to me, won 't you f ' ' 

** Children with a new toy," said Baldwin 
disdainfully. 

** Belgarde is not a toy,'' said Arnold, and 
the conversation dropped. 

The two friends found garrison duty rather 
dull after the cheerful time in the woods. Dau- 
beney, too, was a different person in the Castle 
from the jovial companion of the camp fire. 
Military discipline shut down on them, and they 
found it hard to toe the line at first. Daubeney 
spoke seriously- to Arnold. 

* * I want you to be quick and learn your drill, 
youngster," said he. ** If Alan were here it 
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would not matter so much, but you will have to 
do duty as my squire, and you will just have to 
grind away till you know what's what/' 

** I will do my best. Sir Philip, '' said he. 
** Of course even at Odiham we had drill, and 
though I have never had to handle men, I have 
seen it done a good many times." 

* * Oh, of course, but seeing is a very diflf erent 
thing from doing. In a few days ' time you will 
have to give orders. Now, be sure what you 
mean before you give an order, and never order 
a man to do what you would be unwilling to do 
yourself. And when you have once given an 
order, see that it is carried out. My archers are 
not exactly lambs, but they are a grand lot of 
men. Old Anthony the sergeant is a first-rate, 
crabbed old man-at-arms, who will give you 
much help if you get the right side of him, and 
especially if he thinks you are a good swords- 



man. ' ' 



John and Arnold were taken in hand by old 
Anthony the sergeant, the master-at-arms of the 
company. He led them to a quiet corner and 
first handed to John, as the taller lad, a heavy 
wooden sword, a single-stick, with which they 
were used to practise. John acquitted himself 
manfully, getting in some shrewd knocks on the 
tough old warrior's helmet and hauberk before 
time was called. And oh I his own bones were 
sore. 
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* * You will do, ' ' said Anthony. * * You will 
make a fair blade — ^with practice/' 

* * He is best with the axe, ' ' said Arnold. 
** Like enough, like enough! " 

* * Oh, but you are a grand teacher, Anthony, * * 
groaned John, grinning and rubbing his aching 
sides. 

*' Ah, you're big enough to take a drilling. 
Master Wotton. Now, Monsieur Gyffard, we 
will be gentle with one of your tender years/' 

Arnold, however, had remembered Daube- 
ney's advice of the early morning, and be- 
fore he had been engaged with Anthony half a 
minute, managed to place a good blow on the old 
fellow's hauberk. ' 

'* H-r-rumphI" grunted the sergeant. ** You 
ain't such a chicken as you look!" and 
the tussle became very exciting. Arnold was 
no novice. He had had many a bout with his 
uncle in the old days, and Anthony found that 
he had to do his utmost even to hold his own 
with his agile opponent, whose sword seemed 
almost a part of himself, so exactly did it fol- 
low his will. 

At the end of three minutes Anthony drew 
back. 

* * You, Sir Page, will be as great a sword as 
Sir Philip himself when you come to your full 
years, aye, even greater," said he, admiration 
lighting up his rugged old face, a solitary tooth 
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gleaming in the cavern whence the others had 
been removed violently. 

A sneering laugh broke in on the instructor's 
words, and Arnold turned to see a square, sol- 
dierly-looking man, whose handsome face was 
marred by a squint in his left eye, who was 
standing behind him. 

** The old cock doesn't like to think his spurs 
are growing blunt,'' sneered he. '* And who 
are you, young cockerel! " 

Arnold saw that the man wore silver spurs, 
but he had not seen him before. However, he 
made some short reply and the squire walked 
off laughing. 

*' Who is that! " asked he, following with 
his eyes the square-shouldered figure swagger- 
ing across the sunlit square. *' He is an un- 
gentle squire."- 

** You may well say that. He is Jocelyn de 
Bourne, and not overmuch loved — or trusted 
either," added the old soldier under his 
breath. 

The two friends turned their attention again 
to their exercises, and spent an hour or more 
practising with the lance, with which weapon, 
however, neither was able to satisfy the ser- 
geant, who insisted on their riding again and 
again down the course, tilting at the ring, until 
both were thoroughly tired. 

After work, however, came reward, at least 
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Arnold f onnd it so, though we have yet to learn 
that lads esteem a walk with their sisters a high 
form of pleasure. But John was a dutiful 
brother, and he and Arnold proposed to escort 
Edith round the walls of the Castle. 

They first showed her Godwin's Tower, with 
its postern, and took her through the subterra- 
nean passage connecting it with Clinton's 
Tower, which lay outside the main ramparts on 
the other side of the ditch. * * This is our post, ' ' 
said Arnold. * * Sir Philip has the section f rpm 
the Valence Tower and church to the King's 
Kitchen." As he made this explanation, they 
were approaching the tower known under this 
name. 

'' Who has this tower! " said Edith. 

*' Oh, Sir Alan de Bocland, — there's his page 
Glanville. Hallo, Glanville, come along and 
show the Castle to us strangers," said John 
good-naturedly. And Glanville, who bore no 
ill-will, was only too pleased. He told them the 
names of the various towers as they went round 
the walls, — King Arthur's Hall and towers, and 
then the King's Gate, then Mamigmot's towers 
and Gore's Tower back to the other end of the 
curtain by Suffolk Gate, which leads from the 
inner to the outer ward, and then he showed 
them the Well Tower and the Armourer's 
tower, and finally, the Coclico Tower, with 
Calton Gate under it and the isolated Mor- 
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timer's Tower which communicated with it by 
a subterranean passage. 

'^ This tower," said he, ** is where the Coc- 
lico brotners live, the fat old canons who serve 
St. Mary's Church. They are a lively lot, I can 
tell you. But Hubert [thus the disrespectful 
youth styled his conmaander] has tamed them 
a little." 

** It is a wonderful and great place," said 
Edith at last, as they looked back from a comer 
of the battlements and saw the huge fortress, 
under whose walls the soldiers looked so small 
and so few. 

' * Yes, ' ' said John in his abrupt way. He was 
not a conversationalist. 

** But oh! " said Edith, '' how I miss the 
woods and the camps and the outdoor life. It 
is dreadful to find a stone vault overhead when 
you wake instead of the stars." 

** We were glad of pillows last night," said 
John, 

** Aren't you glad to be safe at last? " Ar- 
nold asked. 

** I was safe out there with Sir Philip, and 
John, and my knight, ' ' she added softly. 

'' Hallo! " said John. '' They tell me, those 
white birds are seagulls. And there's a sail ! " 

It was the first ship they had seen, and she 
came near in, lying ciose to the north-west wind 
that set off-shore; they could almost look onto 
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her deck. As they watched, footsteps ap- 
proached, and the boys sprang to attention, as 
de Burgh himself, attended by Daubeney and 
two or three knights and squires, camcJ up. The 
party concentrated their whole attention on the 
strange sail. 

* * She carries the ensign of Eustace the Monk. 
He is a bold fellow,*' said Daubeney, after a 
long gaze. 

** I will some day clip that monk's head 
closer than he likes," said de Burgh grimly. 
* * Mark ye, Philip, the sea is the place where we 
should have met Lewis. I always thought so." 

* * You are quite right, ' ' said Daubeney. * * We 
may have a chance at the French ships before 
long, sooner than any of us think, perhaps." 

** I would give my right hand to be along- 
side yonder scoundrel now," said de Burgh. 
** Hallo, youngsters, you watching the French 
ship too I What do you think of her ? ' ' 

* * It is the first ship we have seen, my lord, ' ' 
answered Amald, ** and to me she looks very 
small. I didn't know such little things were 
safe at sea. ' ' 

The others laughed. Arnold did not mind 
that, but he did mind the harsh cackle that broke 
from de Bourne, who was one of the group, and 
he minded still more the narrow stare that 
squire favoured Edith with. 

** We are a good many yards up in the air 
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and away from them. More than you wonld 
think. There are a hundred men in yonder 
little craft,'' said de Burgh. ** Come, gentle- 
men,'' and he continued his tour of the walls. 

Edith still leaned through an embrasure, to 
watch the French ship, as she turned south, and 
John said to Arnold — 

' ' What 's the matter f You look upset. ' ' 

*' It's that brute de Bourne," said Arnold. 
'^ Mark me, he and I will come to sword-play 
yet." 

'* Tut, tut! " said John, not comprehend- 
ing what was passing in his friend's mind. 
'' Tut— tut! " 



CHAPTER Vn 

NICK THE SAILOB AND OTHEB PEBS0N8 

The two friends soon grew accustomed to gar- 
rison life, and cast about to relieve the monot- 
ony of it, and one day Arnold said to John, 
* ' It would be rather fun to go down to the port 
this afternoon/* 

** Better than letting old Anthony drub one 
with his beastly single-stick,'* said John. 

** We shall have to make it right with 
Anthony, though, * * pursued Arnold. 

** Oh, that's easy. Promise him a quart of 
wine from the sign of the Three Tuns. I have 
heard him praise the wine there properly,*' 
said John. 

So they managed it. Anthony was not dif- 
ficult to deal with, and the two, with Wolf at 
their heels, departed with serene consciences. 
They descended the steep hill that leads down 
to the town, and so to its narrow irregular 
streets. 

** Rather high-flavoured," said Arnold, sniff- 
iHg. 

93 
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* ' Gamey, ' ' said John. 

* * Now I should have said fishy, ' ' replied Ar- 
nold : * * a general flavour of fish and pitch over- 
lying a multitude of lesser stinks/' 

** It doesn't do after the woods," replied his 
friend. **This lane leads to the sea. Come 
along." 

And at length they found themselves on the 
beach close to the wonderful sea, which they had 
hitherto only seen from afar. 

** I'm for a swim," said Arnold. And leav- 
ing Wolf to watch their belongings, the two 
were soon enjoying such a swim as neither had 
ever had before. 

** Isn't this splendid! " said John. 

** The sea hath an unpleasant savour," re- 
plied Arnold, spluttering. 

* * Hallo ! ' ' said John, and suddenly began to 
swim strongly toward the shore. Arnold saw 
the figure of a man on the beach by their 
clothes, and he, too, started shorewards. 

When he reached the pile of garments, he 
found Wolf baying at de Bourne, who was keep- 
ing the hound at a distance with his drawn 
sword, and John, making no effort to restrain 
the dog, quietly dressing. 

* * You scamps ! ' ' roared de Bourne. * * It 
shall be the worse for you and your hound too. 
You, Wotton, call the hound off. Gyffard — 
Belgarde Gyffard — ^take the brute away. What 
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me/' 



* * Here, Wolf I ' ' said Arnold, and the hound 
came to him. * * What we are doing here is none 
of your business, '* said he. 

** What did you want with our clothes! '' 
said John, by this time fully clad. 

* * I want nothing of you or your clothes. But 
I will tell Daubeney of your being here,'' said 
de Bourne. 

** Keep your breath, to cool your broth, *' said 
Arnold. 

** You saucy boy! An you were a trifle 
older, I would crop your ears for you. 
Belgarde, indeed — ^Where stole you the 
sword? '* 

** Leave Belgarde out of the question,'* said 
Arnold at a white heat, ** or, by Saint George, 
you shall be acquainted with Belgarde in a way 
you will not like. ' ' 

** Enough for to-day. I will wait for ye to 
grow up.'' And the squire went off. Wolf 
watching him as he went, till he turned a comer 
of the hillside and disappeared. 

'' What think you of that? " said Arnold. 

** Belgarde is what he was after," replied 
John. 

** Nonsense! " said the other. *' He would 
never dream of such a thing. Come on, let's 
have a look at the ships." 
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They went down to the harbour and wan- 
dered aimlessly about among anchors, piles of 
rope, and all the nautical clamjamfry where- 
with quay sides were littered then as now. 
A figure seated on a bollard caught their atten- 
tion — a sturdy-looking man with an enormous 
black beard round his red face, and solemn eyes 
that looked as though they had never smiled 
in their owner's lifetime. 

* ' What a splendid baby that old fellow must 
have been ! ' ' said Arnold, directing John^s at- 
tention to him. 

'* Mother's joy,'* replied John. ** Let's go 
and talk to him. ' ' 

** Yes, gentles," said the seaman, ** yonder is 
my ship. Like to see her? Come aboard, and 
welcome. ' ' 

This was entrancing. Wolf examined this 
new friend with interest. Most men would have 
been uncomfortable at such a close inspection 
by a hound of Wolf's dimensions, but the man 
with the solemn eyes sat without taking any 
notice. 

* ' He will not hurt you, ' ' said Arnold. 

* * Bless you, I knows that. It stands to reason, 
he has a whole heap to learn. I smells dif- 
ferent, ye see. He's a land dog an' I'm a sea- 
faring person. I lay he don't understand half 
the smells. He's fair revellin' in 'em like a 
young gal going to Court." 




Arnold and John encounter Nick the Sailed 
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'* You seem to know a lot about dogs," said 
Arnold. 

'* Bless you, yes. We have dogs at sea. 
Didn't you know that? " 

* * This is the first time we have ever seen the 
sea. ' ' 

** Ah! ** Blackbeard's stolid eyes looked for 
one instant as though they might have smiled 
once, then became quite stolid again. '* Then 
you Ve never heard of sea-dogs. On a calm day 
IVe had a whole pack around my ship barking 
like — ^well, like sea-dogs — there 's no other word 
for it." 

** Did you ever tame them? " asked John. 
Simon had never mentioned sea-dogs in his 
travels. 

'* Tame *em! As quiet, if you knew how to 
handle 'em, as this dog here. Ah, many a good 
hunt we've had, me and Will Wynkyn on our 
white ' sea-horses, with them dogs, a-hunting 
sea-wolves. You should hear 'em on the scent." 

This stolid seaman liked the, frank boys, and 
their great hound, and the jovial way they rum- 
maged his ship. He also liked the way they took 
his yarns, not exactly whole: they evidently 
had heard tall stories before: but purely on 
their merits. 

*' Come up to my little crib," he said. And 
in his house above the harbour he showed them 
shells, pieces of amber, lumps of coral and 
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sponge, all sorts of marine curiosities, and in 
return they showed him Belgarde and told him 
the history of that great sword and how it was 
won, and of their adventures in the woods. 

Standing at the door, he looked across the 
valley. ** Wonderful good view of the Castle/' 
said he. ** I shall think o' you two, and 
the hound, when the French shut you up 
there. What knights did you say you belong 
to? '' 

They had not spoken of it, but they told 
him. 

** Philip Daubeney,*' he said, *' is a proper 
Englishman. Now, you tell he, that if he wants 
any paper and such-like fetched into the Castle 
during the siege, I can manage it for him. 
Nicholas my name is — Nick, the Sailor. You 
send he along here and I'll fix it up wi' him. 
The Three Tuns, is it? I'll show ye.'' 

They found their way to the Three Tuns and 
shared a flask of Alicant with Nick, and then, 
with a second for Anthony under John's cloak, 
they set off at a run, for it was later than they 
had thought, and they had no wish to be shut 
out of the Castle for the night. 

Panting, they hurried across the drawbridge, 
and just saved themselves from what would 
have been an extremely awkward position. 

When Daubeney returned to his quarters 
that evening, he found the boys waiting for 
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him, and Arnold told him of their conversation 
with Nick. 

* * I fancied your drill to-day was over sooner 
than usual, ' ' said he, passing his hand over his 
mouth to hide a smile. * * Your friend Nicholas 
seems to be a sensible sort of man. I will ride 
down to the port to-morrow. Do not mention 
this matter to a soul. I think de Bourne is not 
your friend.'' 

The two pages went to their chamber, but 
not at first to sleep; that last sentence of Dau- 
beney's dwelt with them unpleasantly. 

Belamour had spent some miserable days 
picketed in a line with other horses. He was 
almost too depressed to chaff his new acquaint- 
ances, and looked a picture of meek despair as 
he stood head down, ears dropped, and all the 
angles of his frame stuck out in the most un- 
gainly way he could invent. As for Wolf, he 
had had the small relaxation of a couple of 
fights; but the other dogs in the Castle had 
found that fights with Wolf were apt to be too 
one-sided, so that pleasure was but transient, 
and coiled up beside Belamour, he awaited hap- 
pier days. 

Regular exercise for exercise' sake had never 
been Belamour 's forte, and though he took it 
under compulsion, he never really enjoyed it. 
However, Wolf formed the habit of being pres- 
ent at all the company exercises, and also went 
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on guard with his friends when their time for 
duty came. Needless to say, the whole troop 
had adopted him with joy, and for a day or 
two won a number of bets with other companies 
over dog fights, a disgraceful amusement, which 
never palled either on them or Wolf. But, as 
we have said, the other dogs disliked the game, 
found it too much akin to work, and Wolf, like 
Alexander, sighed in vain for other worlds to 
conquer. 

However, there came one glad morning when, 
instead of going to exercise, Belamour and 
Wolf knew by Simon's attitude something 
larger was afoot. Daubeney was going out in 
charge of a foraging party, and naturally our 
friends went with him. 

* * Hullo ! Shiny Shoes ! ' ' Belamour greeted 
All. ** Been in a stable these days? This 
is better, isn't it? " and he walked for quite a 
distance on his hind feet, Simon clinging to his 
neck. 

*' My name is All, not " began the Arab. 

But Simon gave Belamour a sharp smack 
that reduced him to order, and though he still 
whinnied out low jests to his comrades, the little 
yellow horse fell into line at a respectable gait. 

De Burgh's foraging parties had made a 
clean sweep of the immediate neighbourhood, 
and it was Daubeney 's purpose to lie out a 
night and return the following day with what 
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oxen he could collect from the Isle of Thanet. 
Needless to say, his two pages were as pleased 
as any one at the prospect of a day or two in 
the open. But they found the sense of adven- 
ture greatly reduced now that they were riding 
with a score of men-at-arms. Sir Philip- 
beckoned the boys to his side and they talked 
as they rode. 

** This is better than the Castle yard, eh, 
boys ? ' ' said he. 

* * Rather ! ' * said the two in a breath. 

** But that is not a pretty sight,** said Dau- 
beney sadly, pointing to the blackened ruins of 
a manor house, and its surrounding cottages. 

* * It is not difficult to see why William became 
a wood-dweller," said Arnold. ** I wonder if 
we shall come across him or his men.** 

* * If we do, we may have to hurry back, * * said 
Daubeney, '* for I hear that William and his 
crew hover ever on the flanks of the French. ' * 

** Are we going far, sir? ** asked John. 

** About twenty miles or so. There are cat- 
tle to be had at a price. And we shall need all 
we can find in Dover Castle before we have done 
with Lewis.** 

So they went over the harried land till they 
came to the great wide marshes, where only the 
natives know the hidden ways, and where they 
had to make use of special guides. 

It was evening before they had collected a 
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herd of about a score of cattle, and had driven 
them a few miles back towards Dover, finally 
rounding them up in a little croft with sound 
hedges that formed part of the land belonging 
to a small farmhouse, now, alas ! in ruins. 

Daubeney and his pages sat by the little camp 
fire, while the troop supped round a larger fire 
some twenty yards away. The boys were very 
happy in once more being out in the clear air. 
But Daubeney was preoccupied and thoughtful, 
and they were careful not to break in on his 
thoughts. The last thing Arnold saw, as lie 
went to sleep, was the knight still seated by the 
fire, his chin on his hand, evidently wrapped 
in profound meditation. 

As a matter of fact. Sir Philip was putting to- 
gether certain news he had collected and calcu- 
lating the movements of Lewis, and as a result 
of his cogitations John was awakened by a 
touch on his shoulder, while still in his first 
sleep — ^if that sleep can be called a first one 
which John never broke, if he could help it, be- 
fore dawn. He rolled over sleepily and saw that 
the stars still shone above him. 

** John,'' said Daubeney quietly, ** you and 
Simon are to ride off to the West for a few 
miles, to see how the land lies. I fancy we shall 
soon have the French coming down on us from 
London, and I don't want to be taken unawares. 
We shall start with the cattle in an hour and a 
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half, and travel back the road we came along 
yesterday. I send you, because All is swift, and 
you must run and not fight if you see the enemy. 
Simon and Belamour are old woodsmen and can 
take care of themselves. ' ' 

** All right, Sir Philip,'' said John, rising 
carefully, so as not to disturb Arnold. Dau- 
beney saw him join Simon and watched the two 
ride away towards the West. 

** John is a lad of few words,'' he thought, 

* * but he knows what I want, and he will do it, 
too." 

As for the two riding through the dark, they 
did not talk much. John was still sleepy, and 
Simon had need of thought. On crossing a little 
stream John dismounted and buried his head, 
face and all, in the cool water. 

** Clears the cobwebs off," said he as he re- 
mounted. ** Now, Simon, tell me, shall we see 
the French? " 

Sitting sideways on Belamour, a favourite 
attitude with the old soldier, Simon composed 
himself to discuss the situation, but was natu- 
rally disappointed, for John was not the lad to 
help a conversation, though glad enough to 
listen to one. 

** Sir Philip expects we shall," said Simon, 

* * or he wouldn't have sent us on like this. Now, 
we shan't come on to the main body of them 
first, I reckon, but we may ride into their out- 
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posts. If they come down on Dover from 
London, as they will, I suppose, they will lie 
either at Canterbury or Charing, perhaps at 
both places if they march on a broad front. 
Canterbury is the place we have most call to 
fear. ' * 

** Let's go to Canterbury, then,'' said John. 

** We needn't go right into it, I reckon," said 
the old hunter. * * We can send Wolf ahead 
anyhow, and he will give us timely notice if 
aught stir." 

So the two rode through the night, their 
horses' hoofs the only sound that broke the 
silence. Gradually dawn came up behind them, 
and John heard a skylark, high overhead, begin 
to call the sun up from the eastern sea. He was 
recalled to the danger and difficulty of his 
errand by a word from Simon. 

' ' Wolf has news ! ' ' And sure enough, the 
true old hound was back and his whole body 
showed that he had news, his low growl pro- 
claimed it, and his brave, wise old face seemed 
to yearn for the gift of speech that he might 
impart it to these clumsy human friends of his, 
who lacked the subtle power of thought trans- 
ference, which in truth such dogs as Wolf seem 
to possess. 

*' I don't understand the dog," said Simon, 
looking at him. ' ' I don 't think he has seen the 
French. How I wish the creature could speak. 
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Bide here, Master Jolm, and I will crawl for- 
ward and see what I can make of it. * ' 

John dismounted and took charge of Bda- 
moiir and his own horse, and watched his com- 
rade glide away into the thickets, following 
Wolf as his guide. The moving shadows 
quickly swallowed every trace of the two, and 
John soon lost all sound of movement. They 
went with secrecy and silence, for Simon knew 
that a false step would probably be the signal 
for his death. 

As for John, he waited impassively. He was 
not the person to fear imaginary ills; he fully 
expected that Simon would return with news of 
the French, and he did not worry himself about 
details until he should know what they might 
be; but he kept his ears on the alert, and lis- 
tened with all his power. Wolf had led Simon 
due West, but John was startled to hear a 
frightened blackbird break out of the under- 
growth some two hundred yards away to the 
South. 

** I wonder if the thing that disturbed that 
bird carries a bow,*' he thought, and slipped 
round a sturdy oak tree, keeping it between 
himself and the spot where the bird had moved. 
Just half his face appeared round the big stem, 
and his battle-axe was already in his hand. 

There are several kinds of bravery: there 
is a kind that urges its possessor forward to 
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meet, face and crush a danger ; there is a kind 
that can wait grimly and silently and see a 
danger draw nearer and nearer, yet make no 
sign until the way is clear — ^that is the sort of 
bravery that wins great battles, and is the kmd 
that John possessed. It never occurred to him 
to be afraid ; but he felt curious, as he saw the 
undergrowth he was watching stir here and 
there, ever so slightly, as something or some 
one approached him. He felt that the being in 
that thicket was a pastmaster of woodcraft, 
so secret was his coming, and he knew that the 
horses must have betrayed him; yet he made 
no sign. 

Suddenly John, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
stepped quietly out from behind his sheltering 
tree ; he had seen all he needed. 

'' Hullo, William,*' he said. 

** Well, you are a cool hand,'* said William 
the wood dweller, for it was he, as he returned 
to his sheaf the arrow he had been carrying at 
the ready. 

** Your camp is West of here? '' asked John. 

** Yes — ^was it you disturbed us? '' 

* * No, Wolf I reckon, perhaps old Simon too ; 
he has gone to have a look at it. We didn't 
know but what you might be French.'' 

*' Come on," said William. ** We will join 
Simon, if he is at that game, and give you both 
breakfast mto the bargain." 
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The bowmen's camp was in a clearing some 
mile away, and William and John reached it to 
find Sunon and Wolf already quite at home. 

** The French are somewhere handy, I 
reckon/' said Simon, ** if you folk are here." 

* * They are camped between Canterbury and 
Maidstone, ' ' said William, * * and are marching 
on Dover." 

** We must get on with the news," said John. 

** Oh, they won't reach Dover before after- 
noon," said William unconcernedly. 

** Yes, but Sir Philip won't reach Dover be- 
fore six o'clock this evening unless he has the 
news," said John. ** I'm off. You follow, 
Simon, but I must make speed," and Ali was 
off like an arrow. 

*' You'll have a bit of food, Simon! " asked 
William. 

** Well, I don't mind. I can catch up with 
them easily, the cattle will keep the pace down. ' ' 

Sir Philip was not unprepared for the news 
that John brought, and, indeed, he had taken 
advantage of the coolness of the morning and 
was already some miles on the road to Dover 
when John overtook them. There was nothing 
for it but to press on, and he hoped he could 
reach Dover by noon. Daubeney knew enough 
about cattle not to press the speed beyond three 
miles an hour; at that pace oxen can travel a 
long way, but a greater speed soon knocks them 
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up. There were further orders, however, for 
John. 

''We are about twelve miles from the Castle/* 
said Daubeney. '' Do you ride on and tell Sir 
Hubert from me that the French are coming. 
Give him all the information you gave me, and 
tell him I think he may expect them about a 
couple of hours before sundown at latest. I can 
manage all right, and hope to be in the Castle 
before they reach it.'* 

John spoke gently to Ali, and that good horse 
was off like the wind. His feet drummed along 
the rolling turf of the great downs above 
the sea. Overhead the seagulls circled and 
screamed, and from the cliffs jackdaws, ravens, 
and, in one place, a pair of peregrine falcons 
flew out, startled by the thunder of their pass- 
ing. It was a glorious gallop; the sea breeze 
whistled through his hair, and the splendid pair, 
rider and steed, felt as though they were soar- 
ing along the edge of the world; far down the 
Hollow coombes, now and again, they could see 
the wrinkled sea three hundred feet below. 

The watchmen on Dover Keep saw John 
three miles away as he came towards them. 

** Yonder rides a man with news,*' said the 
captain of the watch, and the half-dozen men on 
the tower all turned their faces to watch the 
coming of this man in a hurry. 

John rode straight in at the gate and right 
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across the inner ward to the very keep itself, 
flung himself off Ali, and went up the great 
stairs, to be met by de Burgh at their head. 

*' Well, Master Wotton! '^ And John gave 
his message exactly as Sir Philip had told him. 

** That is a fine horse of yours,*' said de 
Burgh when he had heard John out. And that 
was all the thanks John had for his ride, but it 
was enough; the way they were spoken was 
more than the words themselves. And as John 
led Ali off to give him a good grooming and let 
him wash his mouth out, he said to himself : 

* * Sir Hubert did not seem much surprised at 
my news.'* As a matter of fact, de Burgh could 
be as economical of words as John hunself . 

John counted himself lucky in being back at 
the Castle in time for dinner, and after having 
done the Castle fare noble justice, he bethought 
him of Es sister and sought her out, offering 
to take her a walk round the battlements. 

They strolled along, Edith pumping out of 
John the details of the expedition from which 
he had just returned. Young Glanville saw the 
couple as they walked, and thought that the 
great lump of a lad did not seem to appreciate 
his privileges. ** If she were some one else's 
sister I suppose it would be different, ' ' he said 
to Baldwin. 

John was lazy, rather pleasantly tired, and 
very well fed, and more inclined to sit in a sun- 
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wanned embrasure and doze than to talk even 
about his wonderful friend Arnold, about whose 
safety, moreover, he felt no concern. 

** Now, don't worry, Edith,*' he said at last. 
** I tell you Daubeney said, * I shall be in the 
Castle before the French reach it,' and what 
Daubeney says, you can hold to. ' ' 

** Look yonder," said Edith. 

John looked, and saw groups of horsemen, 
various parties which had been out foraging 
and exercising, beginning to dot the distance 
as they returned. 

** The French must be driving them in," said 
Edith. 

" Daubeney will be here first," said John 
with calm confidence. 

A steady trickle of soldiery began to come in 
at the Castle gate, and then ceased ; only those 
who had been a considerable distance were still 
outside. 

** There they are," said John, pointing, and 
a mile or more away Edith saw a drove of cattle 
followed by a clump of spears. Suddenly John 
gave a low whistle, for he saw that clump of 
spears divide, and while some six came on with, 
the cattle the remaining dozen or more turned 
off to the westward. 

'' What is the matter! " asked Edith. 

** I rather think that the French are short of 
beef,'' said John quietly. 
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* * They will have to go wanting, if Sir Philip 
and Arnold can reach them,'* said Edith 
proudly. 

The cattle came on slowly; they were still 
a mile away when they saw the troop form line, 
and ahnost immediately charge over a crest of 
ground which hid the enemy from the view of 
the watchers in the Castle. Though to Edith it 
seemed ages, it can have been barely two min- 
utes before the party came back over the rise 
and made swiftly towards the Castle. 

Bugles began to blow within the Castle, and 
John, with scant apology, ran off to arm. Edtth 
watched the scene fascinated, the apparently 
confused rush of men, the orderly lines, and the 
swift march to their quarters, till she was 
startled by de Bourne's step behind her. 
Though she had never spoken to him, yet she 
disliked him instinctively. 

*^ Let me wear your gage, damsel,'' said 
he, staring her down with a rude and brutal 
look. 

** It is already given," she said, the colour 
rising in her Tace, but her eyes fixed firmly on 
his. 

** I may be of use to you when the French 
take the Castle," said he, coming closer. At 
that moment the drove of cattle came pouring 
under the gateway, and after them Daubeney 
and his spearmen. 
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** My gage is on the hilt of Belgarde/' slie 
said proudly. And de Bourne with a muttered 
curse went off to his post. 

The portcullis of Dover Castle fell with a 
clang. 



CHAPTER Vm 



THE FIRST ASSAULT 



That afternoon saw the down-coming of the 
French and rebel barons. First from the 
turrets on the keep, solitary horsemen could be 
seen rising over the knolls and crests of the 
rolling downs ; small troops of lances followed, 
and after them company after company, horse 
and foot, one after another, columns of men 
poured over the hills and rolled like rivers in 
flood upon the fortress; last of all, ponderous 
engines creaked along drawn by huge trains of 
oxen, and with them a motley mob of camp-fol- 
lowers. Prince Lewis had come. 

Dover town itself was spared the nameless 
horrors of mediaeval warfare, for, by de Burgh 's 
advice, those good men, the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, as they were styled, had made 
terms with Lewis, and through the months that 
followed the town enjoyed a curious sort of 
neutrality. 

Daubeney's two pages watched this great on- 
flow of enemies with fascinated eyes, until their 
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duty called them to serve in the great hall at 
supper. Eeluctantly they tore themselves away 
from this spectacle of war on a grander scale 
than they had yet imagined, and went to serve 
at the last meal those gallant knights of Dover 
had in full company. 

De Burgh cast off the reserve which was 
habitual to him, and with a light heart made 
merry with his knights. It seemed as though 
tidings of good cheer had come to these gallant 
men with the coming of the foe. Jest and 
laughter sped around the hall, but each man 
knew at any moment his full powers as a soldier 
might be needed, and they were far too wary to 
sink into drunkenness. Indeed, the Norman, 
unlike the Saxon he had conquered, was habit- 
ually abstemious; a gourmet rather than a 
gourmand, he was rather dainty in the choice, 
than greedy of the quantity, of what he ate or 
drank. 

The pages caught the lightsome spirits of 
their masters; as they passed each other, 
young Glanville whispered jests to Arnold and 
his fellows; and John — the stolid John — ^went 
about his duties with a broad grin on his face. 

There was one man, however, who did not 
join in the general hilarity. On a bench by a 
pillar, his handsome lowering face in the 
shadow of the great stone shaft, de Bourne sat 
gloomy and silent, tossing off flagon after 
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flagon of liquor, as one who cared neither for 
jest nor song, friend nor foe. 

There arose a call for music, and the name 
of Alan was heard called from one bench to 
another down the long table. A page brought 
a lute to Sir Alan de Bocland, who was known 
for the best musician of them all, at a time when 
the art of singing knightly songs of love and 
war was a prized one, and the finishing grace 
of each gentleman's education. 

It was a fitting song Sir Alan sang in that 
stem hall with the warriors seated at their wine. 
And though de Bourne may have started at the 
story of Guenelon and his broken faith, and 
though many thought, with a half sigh, that the 
fate of Roland might ere long be theirs, yet 
each man thrilled once more with the great song 
of chivalry, as with the torches gleaming on the 
armour-hung walls, revealing glinting weapons 
even in the dim arched recesses, the knight sang 
of great Roland and his death. 

** Blow the Olifant, the great war horn," 
says Oliver. ** Recall the great King Charle- 
magne to our help, for the Paynims are in num- 
ber as the sands of the sea. * ' 

** Not so,'* says the proud Roland. ** The 
King has entrusted the rear guard to me, and 
he is in the defiles, on his way to France (Fair 
France). The foe are many and great; but the 
greater will be our hojiQur/* 
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* * As you will, ' ' says Oliver. * * I fight at your 
side, my friend. Still, it would be prudent to 
recall the King, for Guenelon has betrayed 



us.'' 



Then came the crash of arms, and the swarms 
of Moslem warriors rushed down on the fair 
vale of Eoncesvaux. After long hours of bitter 
fighting— 

** Oliver, of all the twelve peers of France 
but you and I are left,*' says Boland. ** Our 
armour is broken, you are wounded to death if 
no help come. I will blow the Olifant." 

^^ Not so,*' says Oliver. " Now it would be 
to our dishonour. You might in mere prudence 
have blown before, but now it would be an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat." 

** The Paynims are many," says Boland, 
** and but few of our brave men remain. IwiU 
blow the great war-horn." 

** No," says Oliver, ** you will not, my 
Boland. Better death than dishonour." 

'' Still I will blow the Olifant, and Charle- 
magne will turn in the mountain passes and 
come back. ' ' 

** Blow, yes, blow the great horn," says the 
good Archbishop, riding up wounded unto death. 
** To blow now will be no dishonour, for we 
shall all be slain long, long before tiie Bang 
returns. ' ' 

Then Boland set the Olifant to his lips and 
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"blew, one, twice, thrice, till his very temples 
streamed with blood. 

Far, far away, riding down the passes, 
Charlemagne hears the blast. 

'' Hold! '' he cries, '' I hear the Olifant! '' 

* * 'Tis bnt the wind in the trees, and the rush- 
ing of the waters,'* says the traitor Guenelon, 
smiling under his moustache. 

^^ Ha! ''cries the King. ** I hear the Olifant ! 
'tisEolandl" 

** 'Tis but a fall of snow from the high hills 
and the rushing of the waters," says the traitor 
Guenelon again. 

'' The Olifant! We hear it," shout the 
knights of Charlemagne. And Guenelon knows 
that his treachery is discovered, and the great 
King, with his long white beard streaming over 
his hauberk, turns his horse and leads his 
Frenchmen back to Roncesvaux. There, with 
the twelve great peers of France around him, 
lies Roland dead, the Olifant in his hand, and 
beneath him Durendal, that noble sword, which 
living he had sworn to keep, and dying he stUl 
kept, red with the blood of his King's enemies. 

Sir Alan got no further, for, as he paused 
in his song, and the hall was silent, each man 
stirred by the noble tale, through the open 
doors and cutting athwart the summer night a 
trumpet rang out, loud and clear. 

It was no call for help that broke athwart 
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tiie Song of Eoland, rather was it the brazen 
blast of defiance. And each man that heard 
it knew well its meaning, and knew full well 
what answer Hubert would make to this im- 
perious call. 

The lute was flung aside for the sword, and 
amid the clash of steel each man went to his 
post upon the walls, while de Burgh, attended 
by Alan de Bocland and young William 
Briwere, went to hold parley with the French. 

Lewis 's heralds, after recounting the successes 
of their master, urged Hubert to leave the 
service of such a vile king as John, and to throw 
in his lot with the French. But to them Hubert 
made answer : 

** I hold Dover for England and England's 
King — ^English am I, and as for Lewis, his 
Frenchmen, and the rebel barons with him, they 
will take Dover when I am dead — not before. ' ' 

Which answer mightily displeased Prince 
Lewis, and all night long those in the Castle 
were aware of hammerings and noises of urgent 
work going forward in the besiegers ' camp. 

Now when Hubert de Burgh had been ap- 
pointed Constable of Dover he had removed 
thither many powerful perrieres from Harwich 
and Oxford Castles. Dovei* had always been a 
beloved place with this wise, far-seeing Eng- 
lishman. He loved it because of its association 
with the sea, and the hardy sailors it brecLHe' 
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■was one of the first to recognise that on the 
sea lay England's true defence; and he always 
maintained that Dover Castle was the very key 
to England. 

Therefore, when in the morning it could be 
seen that the enemy were raising wooden 
towers, on the rising beyond the King's Gate, 
so that their crossbowmen might be on a level 
with the ramparts, there was a powerful 
artillery ready to attack them. 

Arnold and John were up early that morn- 
ing for a first look at the enemy. Some distance 
away, on the open down, a town seemed to have 
sprung up in the night; there were tents and 
fires and hundreds of busy folk moving around 
them. Nearer to the Castle, well out of bow- 
shot, there were great wooden shields, and from 
behind these a noise of hammering arose, while 
near them masses of white chalk on the green 
turf showed where the French engineers were 
already preparing trenches and positions for 
their engines of war. 

** Good-morning, Anthony,'* said Arnold to 
the company sergeant, whom they found already 
on the battlements. 

** Good-morning, Messieurs," said Anthony. 

•* The morning is all right, but I can't call it 

an over good 'un with they gentry up to their 

monkey tricks." 

^ " What are they doing now! " asked Arnold, 
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while John leaned his arms on the battlement 
and rested his chin on his folded hands as he 
gazed at the novel scene. 

** They are building penthouses, and mant- 
lets to protect their perrieres, and it is quite 
time our machines had somewhat to say to 'em 
too, * * grumbled the old soldier. 

Just then Simon came up and gave them good 
day. The old fellow was evidently in high good 
humour with the prospect of a fight. 

The French works were opposite the angle 
formed by the King's Gate, and two hundred 
yards to the north of it, so that they were quite 
four hundred yards away from our heroes on 
Godwin's Tower. Close to them, and across 
the ditch, was the square outwork, known as 
Clinton's Tower, connected with the Castle by 
a subterranean passage; it was an immensely 
strong building, and was held by a few archers 
of Daubeney's band, and provided a flanking 
shot against any attack on the postern. Arnold 
could see Daubeney himself standing there 
watching the movements of the French. 

Suddenly there arose a strange creaking 
sound, and Simon grinned. 

** Sir Hubert is on the King's Gate, and he is 
going to try a shot or two from our mangonels, 
I reckon.'* Even as he spoke there was a crack 
and a whirr, and a great stone flew through the 
air in a huge curve towards the French lines. 
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"Where it struck the ground, a cloud of white 
ciust flew, and from the enemy arose a hoarse, 
peering cry — the first shot had fallen short. 

** Let 'em laugh — ^let 'em laugh," grumbled 
Anthony. ^^ We'll show 'em before the day is 
over." As he spoke, from behind one of the 
mantlets, a stone flew towards the Castle like 
a shell from a mortar ; it soared in the air high 
over the walls and fell against the keep with 
a crash, splitting into a hundred fragments. 
Almost at the crash, half a dozen mangonels 
on the Castle were discharged at once, and one 
at least of the shots went home, for the mantlet 
was crushed, revealing the broken machine be- 
hind, and some figures running, while two lay 
still upon the ground. This time the Castle 
jeered, and Anthony's harsh, ** Ha! ha!" 
mingled with the shout that went up. Simon's 
merriment was of a more silent and saturnine 
order ; he chuckled low as if his mirth were too 
precious a commodity to be wasted broadcast 
on the winds. 

Then the ballistas, huge machine crossbows 
throwiQg great darts, began to shoot, and for 
an hour or more the artillery duel went on till 
the French were fairly driven from their ad- 
vanced posts and forced to retreat. But men 
toUed all day behind the mounds of new-turned 
chalk, in spite of an occasional lucky shot from 
a mangonel dropped right among their working 
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parties. So the first day of Dover siege passed 
quietly, and the boys began to think a siege 
rather a tame affair. 

* * You wait, * ' said Simon confidently. * * They 
will have their machines in position by to-mor- 
row morning, I'll warranf 

Tme enough, the first news the next day 
brought of the enemy was the sound of crash- 
ing stones as they struck the ramparts, and the 
deadly hum of bolts from their ballistas. 

Like the others, Daubeney was aroused by 
the crash of the French artillery, which, though 
it made small impression on the heavy masonry 
of the fortress, was dangerous to the de- 
fenders, as the splinters of stone flew about in 
all directions. He was quickly on the ramparts 
of Clinton's Tower, whence he could obtain 
almost a flank view of the attack. 

Arnold was with him and viewed with 
astonishment the hail of missiles, which far sur- 
passed anything he had ever imagined. Fas- 
cinated by the scene before him, he was watch- 
ing intently, when Daubeney 's hand fell heavily 
upon his shoulder. 

** See yonder,*' said he; ** behind that ram- 
part of chalk, that machine must be * La Mal- 
voisine, ' the new trebouchet from France. How 
cunningly the rascals have hidden her! I'll 
warrant Hubert cannot see her from the King's 
Gate beyond that fold of ground that lies be- 
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ftween. Eim, Arnold, and point out its position, 
that he may try a shot or two from his favourite 
mangonel, * La Petite, ' as he calls her. * * 

Arnold set off at a run. He had heard of 
this trebouchet, which had been the talk of the 
garrison. It was a perriere of new and im- 
proved design, consisting of a long beam, hung 
at about a quarter of its length between two 
stout uprights. The stone to be propelled was 
placed in a cup-shaped cavity at the end of the 
long arm, which was held down by a rope. 
Heavy weights were hung at the end of the 
short arm, so that when the rope was released, 
the long beam swung up and hurled the stone 
or bullet, weighing, perhaps, a couple of hun- 
dred-weight, to a great distance. 

It was at once more powerful and more ac- 
curate than the old-fashioned mangonel, as its 
range could be varied by the nice adjustment 
of the counterbalancing weights. 

The mangonel consisted of two uprights with 
a loop of rope stretched between, and a beam 
placed between these ropes and twisted round 
and round until great tension was produced; a 
stone was then placed on the beam, in the same 
way as in tiie trebouchet. When released, the 
twisted ropes immediately swung the beam 
sharply up, thereby slinging the stone. This 
was at best an uncertain machine, as the degree 
of torsion of the ropes was difficult to adjust, 
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and a shower of rain, or even a heavy dew, 
would make an enormous difference to its 
range. 

Arnold ran quickly along the Tindergroimd 
passages, and gained the main walls. As he 
sped along the ramparts, he was suddenly 
aware that he was under fire, and involuntarily 
ducked his head as the bolt from a ballista 
hummed by, and a huge stone crashing against 
the ramparts close to him was a strong induce- 
ment to mend his pace. He passed several ma- 
chines, each with its little group of sweating 
soldiers hard at work, until he came to the 
King's Gate, on the tower of which he found 
de Burgh. 

It was at once apparent that something was 
seriously wrong. Standing by a mangonel, Sir 
Hubert was regarding de Bourne with eyes cold 
and hard as steel. 

''By St. George,** said he, '' you scurvy 
knave, why did you throw water on the ropes 
of ' La P *tite, * just when she had found the 
range? ** 

' ' It seemed to me, my Lord, ' ' said de Bourne 
sullenly, ' ' that she was shooting short. * * 

'* You may be a fool,** said de Burgh, '* or 
something worse; in either case I have no use 
for you here ; go and hide your head with those 
fat cats in the Coclico tower, and thank the 
saints I do not strike it from your body. * * 
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De Bourne went, like a whipped cur with his 
tail between his legs. 

Arnold took his place in front of de Burgh 
with his heart in his mouth, and saluted; de 
Burgh looked at him with stem enquiry. 
** Well, my lad? *' said he briskly. 

Arnold gave his message, pointing out the 
direction in which * * La Malvoisine ' ' lay. 

Half a dozen willing hands immediately 
began to slew '* La Petite ** in the new direc- 
tion, and even while they toiled a huge stone 
came from behind the rising ground, driven 
with such force that it absolutely growled 
through the air, and burst in shatters against 
the reverse side of the ramparts by Mamigmot's 
Towers, breaching the parapet and hurling 
great stones down into the ditch. The wetting 
which de Bourne had given to the ropes of La 
P'tite '' proved to be not an unmixed evil, as 
it had considerably increased her range. 

Having now a fair idea of the direction in 
which '* La Malvoisine '* lay, a sharp duel be- 
tween the two machines began. Arnold re- 
mained, fascinated, by the side of de Burgh, 
who, cool and stern, directed the discharge of 
his favourite mangonel. Daubeney, from the top 
of Clinton Tower, could mark the effect of their 
missiles, and was able to direct their aim by 
signal. 

Seven other engines oji the walls of the Castle 
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also turned on ** La Malvoisine, ' ' but though 
a few of the men who worked it were killed or 
wounded, no damage was done to the trebouchet 
itself, whose terrible discharge went on with 
relentless monotony. 

Presently Arnold saw John come running 
along the ramparts. He feared for his friend, 
as he came within range of the missile, in a 
way which he had not feared for himself, and 
gavQ a sharp cry when he saw John go down 
amid the cloud of dust raised by a shot from 
the terrible * * Malvoisine. * * 

Great was his relief when his friend sprang 
up and quickly joined them, with blood stream- 
ing from a cut on his cheek. 

** Sir Philip says that the French are mak- 
ing ready for a rush with mantlets and pent- 
houses against this angle of the walls, and that 
he will bring a score of crossbowmen to King 
Arthur's Tower,'* said John breathlessly. 

** Good,*' said de Burgh, and immediately 
issued orders for meeting this fresh attack. 
Already several machines had been damaged, 
and unfortunately men whom they could ill 
spare were lying by them. 

De Burgh ordered the pages to join their 
master, and they ran to meet him as he led his 
men rapidly along the ramparts. Crowded in 
a corner of the battlements Arnold tied up 
John's head as well as he could, Daubeney satis- 
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fied himself by a glance that the woimd was 
not serious, and posted his archers on the 
bastions which flanked the approaches to the 
King's Gate. 

Scarcely had he done so, when a loud shout 
arose from the French lines, and Arnold and 
John pressed forward to see what they could 
of the coming attack. 

A great wooden tower mounted on wheels 
was being pushed forward by men behind it, 
and long lines of troops were advancing, hold- 
ing before them mantlets, formed of wattles 
covered with hide. At these last, as soon as 
they came within range, Daubeney's crossbow- 
men began to shoot with deliberate aim; the 
ballistas, too, sent their fearful bolts clean 
through them, while the mangonels concen- 
trated their discharges on the wooden tower, 
which continued to advance until it reached the 
very edge of the ditch. 

Huge stones crashed through it, shaking it, 
and making it a perilous position indeed for the 
brave archers, who now appeared on its roof, 
whence they might shoot at the defenders of 
the castle at point-blank range. 

Under its protection other soldiers began to 
throw bundles of brushwood and trusses of hay 
and straw into the ditch to make some sort of 
bridge, by which they might cross to assault 
the Castle wall. 
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But Dover was not the place to be taken by 
such crude assault as this. Of all its defenders 
that day, old Simon, the outlaw, proved him- 
self to be one of the most useful, with his 
wrinkled face looking as though it were made 
of stamped leather ; the tough old fellow proved 
the superiority of a long-bow over any missile 
weapon of its day. Shooting ten arrows to 
every one the clumsy crossbow could discharge 
in tiie same time, and each with fearful force 
and deadly aim at such short range, Simon had 
cleared the top of the tower of assailants, even 
before the mangonels had reduced it to a per- 
fect wreck. 

The French soldiers, with great gallantry, 
still persisted in their efforts to bridge the 
Castle ditch; but they were now exposed to a 
tremendous discharge from every bow upon the 
walls, while the stones from the perrieres 
crashed through the frail mantlets, and beat 
down and destroyed the men who held them. 

The enemy's crossbowmen had advanced in 
support of the attack, and their bolts filled the 
air with a humming as of angry wasps ; but de 
Burgh, taking no more account of them than if 
they had been so many flies, went from one 
group of soldiers to another, encouraging them 
by his voice and his example. To Arnold he 
was a king among men, and at his bidding there 
was nothing that seemed impossible. 
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Protected by the ramparts, the British sol- 
diers shot with a fury and accuracy whidi noth- 
ing could withstand, and the enemy were forced 
to leave their exposed positions, and retreat in 
a disorderly mass beyond bow-shot. Seeing 
this, the English raised a loud shout, but * ' La 
Malvoisine ' ' again began its terrible discharge 
with fatal effect on the crowded battlements. 

Though the soldiery were elated by their 
triumph, and though the French did not again 
that day renew the assault, yet the leaders and 
certain of the wise old warriors among the 
troops knew that such desperate fighting could 
not be sustained for many days by the slender 
garrison without grave injury to its strength 
and discipline. 



CHAPTER IX 



TBEAOHEBY 



Daubeney had just finished his mid-day meal in 
Godwin's Tower, for every man ate at his post, 
and John and Arnold had settled down with 
right good will to clear up the remains, when a 
knock was heard at the door, and old Simon 
appeared, his face wearing a look of mystery 
and importance. 

** Well, Simon, what is it? '* asked Daubeney. 

*' Seems to me. Sir Philip," said Simon, *' as 
that new ingine is like to give us a good deal 
of trouble; well now, I says, why not bum her 
up, says I? *' 

** Bum her up, Simon,'* said Daubeney; 
** how is that to be done? *' 

** When I was at Acre, in '92, with King 
Eichard, it's what they dratted Saracens did 
to our mangonels — * Greek fire, ' they called it, 
and I reckon I know as how it was done.*' 

It was a dream of Daubeney 's life to go on 
Crusade, and he more than half envied Simon 
his experiences, though, could he have read the 
future, he would have been happy, for his life 
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was to close in fighting for the Cross, the very 
death he wonld have chosen ; but that was long 
years after. 

** I have heard of that Greek fire, Simon,*' 
said he, *' and I should like to know how it is 
made, and having made it, how we are to con- 
vey it to * La Malvoisine.' ** 

Simon scratched the back of his head. ** At 
Acre," said he, " they Saracens shot it out o* 
their mangonels in jars and casks, and such 
like; if we can't manage that, I can carry it, 
I reckon.'* 

Daubeney stood up, and holding out his 
hand, ' ' Shake hands, Simon, ' ' said he, * * you 
are a brave man, and I ask nothing better than 
to go with you.'* 

** Nay, nay," said Simon, shaking his shrewd 
old head, ** if they got me, 'twouldn't be much 
loss, I reckon, but you'd be o'ermuch missed 
in the Castle; besides. Sir Philip, to tell ye the 
truth I should be afraid o' ye, if it came to 
blows — ^there'd be a good many Frenchmen 
there, and you'd rather go to blazes than sur- 
render. Now, I'm not built that way at all." 

Daubeney laughed. * * Well, Simon, ' ' he said, 
'* how is it made? " 

Simon looked cautiously round the room and 
shook his head. * ' The fewer people that know 
about it the better," said he. ** I'll tell you, 
Sir Philip, but no one else." 
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Sir Philip dismissed his two pages. ** Now," 
said he. 

*' They boils pitch and sulphur and oil and 
nitre together, and precious careful they have 
to be, I can tell ye, how they boils it, for if the 
fire catches it, there's nought can put it out." 

' * Well, Simon, you shall try it, liiough I do 
not see how it is to be shot from a mangonel, 
the more as we are not likely to have too much 
of the necessary ingredients in the Castle, and 
it is not a case for loose shooting, but for thrift 
of our material. * ' 

That afternoon, in a far corner of the outer 
ward, old Simon, with Sir Philip superintend- 
ing, made his infernal brew over a brazier of 
charcoal, whence no leaping flames could light 
the dangerous gases. As it was, Simon used 
for stirring his broth a stick six feet long. 

Though they had not been let into the secret 
of its composition, Arnold and John were 
aware of the project, and each privately begged 
Simon that he might accompany him. 

However willing Simon might be. Sir Philip 
put his foot down, and said that every addi- 
tional man who went would add to the danger 
of discovery ; for to be successful, the enterprise 
must be secret. 

Meanwhile, the stones from ** La Mal- 
voisine '* kept crashing into the Castle at 
uncertain intervals. And though no real dam- 
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age was done to the walls, yet it was unsafe 
for any one to cross the inner ward, or to be 
exposed on the battlements ; the top of the keep, 
indeed, was free from danger, and there the 
two boys took Edith for a view of the French, 
and a breath of air. 

They confided to her, nnder a promise of 
secrecy, the adventure of the coming night, a 
matter known only to de Burgh himself, out- 
side their own little group. 

And how long that night was in coming, how 
they counted every minute ! Aftertheir hastily 
swallowed supper they were out on the walls 
again, only to find the summer evening still 
clear and bright. 

Daubeney noted iheir impatience. ** You 
need not expect," said he, *' that Simon will 
start before midnight; about an hour before 
dawn will be the best time for the adventure, 
when there is the greatest chance of a sea-mist 
over the down. You get to sleep, I will call you 
— ^when the time comes." 

Simon had a jar that looked suspiciously as 
though it hailed from the TSiree Tuns, holding 
about two gallons ; and into this he poured his 
diabolic mixture: the bung was but lightly 
driven in, and with it some tow thoroughly 
soaked in oil, which was to act as a fuse. 

In spite of their excitement the boys slept 
at last, but it seemed that they had but just 
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closed their eyes, when Daubeney's low voice 
roused them. They went down the souterraine 
to Clinton's Tower, on the battlements of which 
Simon was awaiting them. 

Save the watchman, old Anthony, there was 
no one else present. Danbeney would not risk 
any noise of opening gate or lowering bridge, 
and Simon, with a sigh of resignation, ad- 
justed a loop of rope under his arms, slung 
his infernal machine under his cloak, felt that 
his toudiwood and flint and steel were secure 
in his pouch, and with a sidelong nod of fare- 
well to his little group of friends slid over the 
battlements. 

The Southern angle of the tower was the 
point chosen for Simon's descent, so that the 
whole thickness of the building was between 
him and the French. 

Old Simon grunted as he scraped his knuckles 
against the rough masonry, and congratulated 
himself that Sir Philip was at the other end of 
the rope. * * He is as big as an ox, and strong as 
a bull,*' said Simon to himself, ** and pretty 
near as pig-headed, ' ' he added with a grin, * * but 
I shan't pull he over the battlements, I reckon." 

Just then his feet striking the ground, about 
a second and a half sooner than he had expected, 
caused him to sit down more heavily than was 
agreeable to his ease. He heard a low chuckle 
above him. Shaking his fist, with a dry grin 
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— for he recognised the laughter — *' That 
young Arnold, ' ' he said to himself, * * is an imp, 
and no mistake, but I am sorry Sir Philip did 
not let him come, all the same. ' * 

So saying, he laid aside his cloak with its 
terrible burden, and still keeping within the 
shadow of the tower, proceeded to light his 
touchwood, having done which, he immediately 
began to crawl away over the open down. A 
light mist hovered over the ground, and Simon, 
clad in grey, and with a foot as silent as an 
owPs wing, seemed to melt across the turf. 
Long years in the open had given him the 
powers, almost the instincts, of the creatures 
of the waste ; and never did those powers stand 
him in better stead, for he was suddenly aware 
that he was followed. Instinctively he lay flat 
on the ground, in a little hollow. With his ear 
pressed close to the earth he was able to dis- 
tinguish footsteps. His forest lore came to his 
aid even here, and supplied him with a train of 
reasoning which would not have occurred to a 
mere townsman. 

* * That man is not after me, his footsteps are 
even and regular, and are those of one walking 
with a purpose of his own. I like it not. Who 
leaves the Castle at this hour of the night, and 
on what errand! '* 

Lifting a comer of his cloak, Simon just 
peeped from under it, and was aware of a 
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hooded figure fifteen paces away, moving 
rapidly towards the French camp. Suddenly 
there arose a cry on the air, a long-drawn howl 
from the Castle. Simon's face wrinkled in one 
of his silent grins, for he knew that Wolf had 
missed him and was lamenting his master. 

The other figure halted at the sound, and 
cursed aloud ; Simon thought he recognised the 
voice, but he could not be sure. 

Just then, out of the darkness, a second 
figure joined the first. 

'* Ah, Monsieur! you are late; I have been 
waiting this hour.'^ 

** It took a full hour longer than I expected,'' 
said the first comer, '* to make Brother Cuth- 
bert drunk; these Coclicot canons are regular 
wine vats ; but I am here, at any rate. ' ' 

* ' Since you are here, we will do our business 
at once. When will you let us into Mortimer's 
Tower? ^' 

* ' The first misty night, and the signal will be 
two loopholes lit up on the East side of the 
Coclico Tower at midnight, extinguished once, 
relit for a minute, and extinguished again. * ^ 

*' Enough,'^ said the other. '* Your reward 
you know; there is danger in delay. Good- 
night.*' 

* * Stay, ' ' said the other, * * I require some- 
what further — there is in the Castle a maiden 
who takes my fancy. * ' 
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** Enough," said the other. ** She is yours. 
What is her name ? " 

** Edith Wotton," replied the traitor. 
** Good-night,'' and the two parted. 

Not a word of this colloquy had escaped Si- 
mon. He would have given his ears to mark the 
traitor for certain, but now he was in deadly- 
danger, for the other would pass within ten 
paces of where he crouched. He drew his axe, 
and made ready to discard his cloak if the need 
arose; nearer and nearer came the dark figure 
through the dusk. Simon felt as though his 
heart must shake the very ground he lay upon, 
his throat was parched, and his eyeballs 
burned, for he knew that upon his life hung the 
fate of Dover Castle and of those who were 
dearer to him than a dozen castles. 

Long as the story takes to tell, but a few 
seconds elapsed before the shrouded figure was 
level with him, and then past, and as he went 
by, Simon felt certain that it was the walk and 
figure of de Bourne. Simon lay bathed in a 
cold perspiration, and now he made one of the 
few foolish mistakes of his life : he was a man 
of one idea, and having started out to burn ' ' La 
Malvoisine," he went forward on his errand, 
instead of returning to the Castle and warning 
Daubeney of the treachery he had discovered. 

To his relief he found his touchwood still 
smouldering. Waiting only until the footsteps 
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of the traitor had died away in the distance, 
he once more began his cautious approach to 
the French position — at first swiftly, then with 
greater care, cb<"' sing always the hollows, and 
leaving the crests of the little hillocks carefully 
aside. 

At length he could hear the low voices of the 
French sentries as they kept watch over the 
machine he had come to destroy. 

Now the wary old huntsman bent his every 
effort on his silent approach. Gliding like a 
noiseless serpent over the turf he crept nearer 
and nearer. He could hear the very words the 
sentries spoke. 

* * Did you hear that rabbit t ' ' said one. 

* * Shoo ! Soup ! Soup ! ' ' said the other with a 
laugh, tossing a pebble idly into the night, 
which fell crack on Simon's head. 

Suppressing a grunt, he now crawled nearer 
and nearer, till he reached the very mound of 
chalk which hid ** La Malvoisine '^ from the 
Castle. Above his head Simon could see the 
long beam of the mach^ine, and still prone on his 
face he drew the jar from his cloak, and ap- 
proached the touchwood to the tow. 

** Sniff 1 Sniff! do you smell burning, com- 
rade! '^ said one sentry. As he spoke a bright 
flame shot up, and Simon, standing erect, 
hurled the jar with the blazing tow against the 
great trebouchet. As he did so, he gave a shout 
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and turned to flee, when a blow fell upon his 

head and he sank unconscious to the ground. 

• • • • • 

The four watchers on Clmton's Tower, and 
de Burgh on the keep, had spent many anxious 
moments. As minute after minute passed, and 
no sight or sound betrayed Simon's presence 
on the down, they began to wonder what was 
wrong. 

* * He has had time to go there and come back 
again by now, ' ' said Daubeney irritably. 

** I hope he hasn't failed,'' said Arnold. 

** Slow and sure, slow and sure. Sir Philip," 
said Anthony. * * Comrade Simon was ever that 
way — ^till he made his leap. ' ' 

** There! " said John. At the word an arch 
of flame cut athwart the stars, and ended in a 
burst of fire which quickly wrapped ** La Mal- 
voisine " from butt to sling. 

Shrieks and cries arose from around the ma- 
chine. Shouts and uproars came from the 
French camp — all the ramparts of the Castle 
stirred with movement, and cheer after cheer 
was raised therefrom as the besieged recognised 
what was happening. 

The noise and turmoil subsided, but the 
watchers on Clinton's Tower did not move. 

** I hope Simon has not been killed," said 
Daubeney. 

^^ It is an odd thing," said -John, ** but I half 
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thought I saw Simon cross the down ten min- 
utes ago, or more. ' ' 

* * Do you mean before the fire t * * said Dan- 
beney. 

'' Yes/' said John, '' I do/' 

** That could not be Simon,'' said Arnold. 
** I thought I saw some one too." 

^* You are sure you are not mistaken t " said 
Daubeney. 

* * No, I am sure I saw some one, ' ' said Jolin, 
** going towards the comer of the ramparts by 
the churdi. ' ' 

Daubeney said nothing, but continued to gaze 
out over the down. Pale lemon light suffused 
the Eastern sky ; the whole world, hill and cliff 
and sea, was bathed in transparent grey. It 
was the shadowless moment, when the shades 
of night have fled and day's shadows have not 
yet taken their place. The nesting curlews with 
their melancholy cry flew back to the hills, 
where their young awaited them; the seagulls, 
tossed like snowflakes in the air, rose higher 
and higher, until the first rays of the sun glinted 
against their white wings, and all the down, 
right up to the French camp, lay bare and open; 
but there was nowhere any sign of brave old 
Simon. 

The little group of watchers returned with 
heavy hearts to the duties of the day ; for each 
of them had come to love the cunning old out- 
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law they had brought from Frensham, and they 
feared that they had lost a true comrade for 
ever. But little did they know the dreadful 
secret which had gone with Simon to the French 
camp. 

The day passed quietly. The French seemed 
discouraged by the loss of their great perriere, 
and not to have relished the rough handling 
they had received the day before. 

Daubeney sought an early opportunity of an 
interview with de Burgh, and told him what 
his pages had seen. ** I fear treachery/' said 
he, as they made the round of the walls together. 
As he spoke they were leaning over the ram- 
parts opposite Valence Tower. 

^* So this figure,'' said de Burgh, ** came 
round here. He must either have come from 
Valence or Mortimer's Tower; he could not 
cross the ditch anywhere else. William Bri- 
were has the Valence Tower — ^he is above 
suspicion. ' ' 

^* Yes," said Daubeney. ** Did you not send 
de Bourne to the Coclico yesterday! " 

** De Bourne? " said Sir Hubert musingly, 
*^ de Bourne? " he said again. 

Just then a cold nose was pushed into Dau- 
beney 's hand, and looking down, he saw Wolf, 
who had followed him from Godwin's Tower. 
He pulled the dog's ears gently, the tip of his 
tail nj-oved and he dropped his head, for Wolf 
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was mourning for his master, and his only hope 
and comfort now lay in this great fighting man, 
whom the hound knew he could trust. 

The two knights went on their way to the 
Coclico Tower, discussing this matter, which 
seemed to them of vital importance. Half a 
dozen stone steps and a small door led from the 
ramparts into the tower which protected the 
Calton Gate. As they came up, the door opened, 
and at the head of the stairs stood de Bourne. 
Seeing who the new-comers were, he saluted, 
but his sinister eyes gleamed malevolently ont 
of a face pale from its over-night vigil and 
debaucheries. 

De Burgh was just advancing to speak to 
him, when with a low growl Wolf hurled him- 
self at the man, who just managed to slam the 
door on the infuriated hound. 

** Tut-tut! '* said Daubeney. ** What can 
have taken the dog! Come here. Wolf, come 
here,'' for the hound was standing with bared 
fangs waiting for the door to be opened. 

The two men looked at each other. Dau- 
beney shrugged his shoulder, de Burgh pursed 
his lips. Sir Philip took the hound by the 
scruff of his neck and led him away, while de 
Burgh continued his rounds alone. 

Eeleased from the fear of ** La Malvoisine,'' 
the defenders moved about the Castle more at 
their ease, no longer having the haunting fear 
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that a frightful death might at any moment fall 
upon them from the skies. 

As the evening sun went down behind the 
great cliffs beyond the tower, the soldiers 
lounged about in little groups on the ramparts, 
cleaning their weapons and fashioning cross- 
bow bolts, playing games of chance, and chat- 
ting with general cheerfulness. 

Only on Godwin's Tower was there an air 
of sadness, for Daubeney's company still 
thought of the brave old comrade they had lost 
that morning. Simon would have appreciated 
this tribute to his memory, for to mourn a com- 
rade for more than twelve hours was a mark 
of exceptional respect with this company of 
rough crossbowmen. 

That night the first watch on Clinton's Tower 
fell to John. He would have been relieved at 
midnight in the ordinary course by Simon, but 
Daubeney detailed Arnold to take his place, as 
he particularly wished an eye to be kept on 
the secret goings and comings of which they 
had an inkling. 

With a good supper under his belt, and 
wrapped in a cloak against the heavy dew, John 
kept his lonely watch, pacing to and fro, and 
now and then pausing to scan with searching 
eye the open down that lay around him. 

The lights in the Castle were extinguished 
one by one, footsteps ceased to echo, and the 
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clatter of arms gave place to silence. Succeed- 
ing a hot day, a mist began to creep from the 
hollows and curl over the hilltops. 

The weird whoop of an owl and the occa- 
sional stamp of a horse in the lines, or the 
jingle of a sentinePs harness, were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. 

We have no means of knowing what, if any, 
thoughts John had with respect to the preced- 
ing night and its events. Arnold had certainly 
talked to him at considerable length about 
them, but John, as was his wont, had said re- 
markably little in reply. The end of his watch 
was at hand, when, turning from a prolonged 
gaze into the mist, and stretching his arms with 
a yawn, longing for his bed, he was surprised 
to see two beams of light from the Coclico 
Tower. At that moment he heard Arnold's 
footsteps hurriedly climbing the stair, and was 
about to go to meet him, when a low voice that 
made him start rose from the foot of the 
tower — 

'^Hist! hist! ^^ it said. 

John sprang to the side of the parapet, 
every nerve a-quiver in his body. ** Who are 
you! '' said he. 

* * Simon, ' ' came the low reply. * * Quick, the 
rope ; it is life or death. ' ' 

The rope which had been used the night be- 
fore was still Ijm^ on the fla^s. Without »n 
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Instant's pause John flnng the end over the 
parapet and the moment he felt Simon take 
txold, began to haul with all his might. Look- 
ing over his shoulder, ** Help, Arnold,'' he 
Baid. * * Pull. ' ' Slowly the rope came in, till at 
last they heard Simon's voice say, ** Steady." 
John still held the rope, but gave Simon a hand 
to help him on to the tower, and was about to 
congratulate him on his return, when the old 
xnan stopped him. 

** Quick," he said, ** there is not a moment 
to lose. I must speak with Sir Philip at once. 
There is treachery afoot." 



CHAPTER X 

IK moetimeb's toweb 

To explain the opportune arrival of Simon at 
Clinton's Tower we must go back to the 
moment when he was left stunned and helpless 
by the blazing perriere. 

Most fortunately for himself the outlaw had 
thrown his fiery missile well and strongly, so 
that it burst and scattered its liquid flames over 
** La Malvoisine, ' ' and left no trail of burning 
oil and pitch to run down the outward slope 
of the earthwork and destroy the old fellow as 
he lay senseless. 

When he came to himself, day was broad 
above him; a singing in his ears and a strong 
scent of burning in his nostrils recalled him to 
his perilous position. He lay still a long while, 
and at last very cautiously rolled over and took 
a look at the earthwork. The charred end of 
the great beam of the machine lay athwart the 
crest of the chalk mound. For many minutes 
he considered it carefully, and inwardly con- 
gratulated himself on the success of his mis- 
sion. He next turned so that he could look at 

146 
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the Castle, and his eye was canght by the sight 
of the reverse of the positions where the be- 
siegers' mangonels had been placed. These he 
watched as he lay in a semi-conscious state, 
and wondered why so many men were at 
work on one of these emplacements. He idly 
watched men emerge two and two from a deep 
trench in the ground, carrying between them 
stretchers on which some white substance was 
heaped, and gradually dozed off again, saying 
to himself — * * Chalk, of course, chalk. ' ' 

How long he slept this second time he did 
not know, but a kick in the ribs aroused him, 
and he awoke to see a man-at-arms standinr 
above him, and to feel the sun hot on his head. 

* ^ Water ! ' ' he said, * * water, ' ' and closed 
his eyes again. 

He was but dimly conscious of what followed. 
They carried him within the earthwork and laid 
him on the blackened ground. Then soldiers 
came and stood around him. 

** This is the blackguard who burnt * La 
Malvoisine, ' your Highness, ' ' said one. * * Shall 
we throw him over the cliff! '^ 

** That were a waste of good material, my 
Maurice, ' ' said the man addressed, a noble-look- 
ing fellow in fine armour. 

* * He hath wasted some good material if you 
like, ' ' said the other with rough directness, and 
a rueful glance at the ruins of the perriere. 
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* * Just so — ^but what did he burn her with! " 
asked the Prince, for it was he. 

** The devil only knows," was the brasque 
reply. 

* * Not so — this man knows — ^it would be use- 
ful material to send into the Castle, ehf " 

^ * You are right, my Prince ! ' ' said the other 
with a chuckle. * * Here, Gilbert — take this fel- 
low. Treat him gently and let us nurse him 
round till he can be made to speak." There 
was an unpleasant accent on the ** made/' 
which Simon noted with an inward shudder. 
He knew, none better, the methods by whidi 
men were * * made to speak. ' ' And he knew that 
they wanted him to be well enough to feel pain 
acutely before they put him to the question. 

So he was carried off to the French camp 
on one of the stretchers he had seen in use on 
the earthworks. As they carried him he gave a 
sudden start and groan. ** Steady, steady I'' 
said the man-at-arms called Gilbert to the 
bearers; he thought that Simon was in pain; 
but great as his suffering was, it needed more 
than that to wring a cry from the tough old 
warrior. It was fear for others that brought 
the unwonted sound to Simon's lips, for, for- 
gotten until then, the memory of the bargain 
he had heard struck on the black down between 
a Frenchman and a traitor, came to him with 
the force of a sudden blow. 
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Now a double need was on him to escape. 
For himself there waited torture, but for those 
he loved destruction, unless he could wriggle, 
and that promptly, from the hands of his cap- 
tors. With his wits sharpened by his need, and 
with the cunning of the hunted, Simon's every 
faculty was strained to note each detail of the 
camp that might serve him in the flight he was 
already planning. As he lay, apparently un- 
conscious, on the stretcher, he noted the posi- 
tion of the sun and knew that he was being 
carried nearly due north ; then there rang about 
him the noise of arms, and words of command; 
a little further, and he heard a babble of voices, 
rough and shrill laughter, and soldiers' oaths; 
finally he was dumped, not ungently, in a small 
tent, where one of the men-at-arms bathed his 
wounded head, bound it up, and gave him a 
drink of water. 

Having drunk, Simon lay back with the word, 
* * Fool ! fool ! ' ' thundering in his brain. Oh, 
what incredible folly had been his ! Why had 
he not returned and warned Daubeney before 
making his attempt on ** La Malvoisine" ? 
This very night the Castle might be betrayed, 
and that fiend, that traitor de Bourne, might 
take the gentle Edith, the sweet child who had 
played in the woods, fishing and camping with 
him. 

A groan burst from him and tears trickled 
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down his grimy cheeks. The man seated by him 
tnmed his head. 

** There, tiiere, comrade," he said, ** 'tis the | tt 
fortune of war. If you tell them what they 
want to know, there will he very little need for 1 1 



sorrow.'* 



So with rough soldierly consolation did the 
Frenchman try to keep Simon 's spirits up. He 
little knew how unavailing his words were, or 
what desperate trouhle possessed the poor 
prisoner. 

At noon a great howl of broth was brought 
to Simon; in it lumps of brown bread were 
floating. This he greedily drank, and ate the 
bread also. He felt a new man after it, but 
when asked how he did, would only groan and 
pretend to be extremely ill indeed. He kept 
up this pretence all day, taking what nourish- 
ment he could get, and groaning at intervals 
between meals. 

The sounds of the camp grew louder and 
more riotous towards evening, till a sudden hush 
made Simon wonder what was the matter. He 
soon knew, for a voice said: — 

*^ So your prisoner is in here, Maurice? Let 
me see him,'' and the same knight who had 
saved his life in the morning, and whom men 
called ** Prince,'' gazed down upon him. 

* * Hola, you English fellow, ' ' said the knight. 
** Is your cracked pate mended yett " 
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Simon's only answer was a hollow groan. 

** He seems very bad, your Highness," said 
"fclie man who had been attending him. 

** Did that bowl contain your supper or 
Ins? '' asked Prince Lewis shrewdly. 

** His, your Highness." 

** He will do then, the fox. Tie him to the 
^ent-pole. We will talk with him to-morrow." 

* * Ah, comrade. The fortune of war again, ' ' 
said Gilbert, making cords fast round his wrist 
and ankles. 

^ * Water ! water ! ' ' said Simon feebly. 

'' Water, is it? Well, I'll put the pitcher by 
you, and you can help yourself." 

Simon drank, and finally seemed to fall into 
a deep sleep. The soldier looked at him long 
and steadily; three tents away his comrades 
were deep in wine and he longed to join the cir- 
cle. It was now but ten 'clock, and he would be 
back before the midnight rounds. Simon • 
snored deeply, and Gilbert rose, slipped out of 
the tent, watched a minute outside, then sud- 
denly and silently put his head within again. 
Simon still snored, and had not moved an 
inch. With that Gilbert went gaily off to his 
drinking bout, and Simon, after one or two 
struggles, sat up and leaned against the tent- 
pole. 

He had two hours. Tied hand and foot — ^two 
hours only in which to undo his folly. 
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* * Fool ! ' ' he said savagely under his breatli, 
and again, * * Fool ! ' ' 

The pitcher of water stood by his side. Eais^ \iy 
ing it in both hands he drank and drank until 
it was empty, then placing a hand within on 
either side, he strove to break it apart. It was a 
vain effort ; sweat poured from his brow, yet 
the jar was too strong for his bound hands, till 
in desperation he smashed it against the tent- 
pole. 

Fearful lest the noise of the breakage should 
have been heard, he waited a minute, but there 
was not a moment to lose. What time was it 
now? Half-pasttenI Eleven! He did not know. 
So setting the broken pot at the foot of the tent- 
pole, he began to saw the cords that bound his 
wrists violently against it. Minute after minute 
passed — in his fury of despair Simon worked 
like a madman, tearing his wrists and 
hands as he sawed, until the cord gave way, 
and he began at last to believe he might escape. 
The axe that had been in his belt had been taken 
from him, but it was carelessly left on the other 
side of the tent. By crawling round and lying 
at his full length, Simon could with his released 
hands just reach it, and with a sob of joy re- 
covered his position by the tent-pole. 

Just then footsteps were heard outside, and 
low voices, and Simon gave himself up for lost. 
Placing the axe under him and putting his 
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Lands together as if still tied, he lay down in 
LIS former position, and not a moment too soon. 
^ head was inserted under the tent flap, and 
Simon knew that some one was looking towards 
dm. The tent was very dark, but the looker, 
vho was not too sober, could just make out 
Simon's body and moreover heard his scien- 
ific snore. 

** Eh, quite fas' sleep, Gilber, qui shafe, qui 
jhafe. Come anaveanorrer drink,'' said a 
>ibulous voice. 

** Goo' boy. Goo' boy," said Gilbert's voice, 
ind the two melted away into the night again. 

With the axe in his hand, it was not many 
moments before Simon was on his feet. Hold- 
ing on to the tent-pole, he rubbed his ankles 
and wrists, and let himself steady to the up- 
right position, after being so long on his back. 
Then cautiously, very cautiously his head slid 
under the back of the tent, and his body fol- 
lowed, as he saw that the way was clear. 

A mist was rolling over the hills, and Simon 
knew that that night was a likely one for de 
Bourne to choose for his traitorous purpose, 
as, a shadow among shadows, he began to glide 
from one tent to another. He could hear the 
sound of arms and knew that the hour of mid- 
night was at hand. The noise he heard was 
either that of relieving guard, or a force turn- 
ing out for the assault on the Castle. A 
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glimpse of the stars throngh an opening in the 
mist gave him his direction, and he moved with 
confidence and care on his true course. 

Gradually he* reached the confines of the 
camp, dodging sentinels who stood by the doors 
of certain tents, dropping on the ground and 
gliding across open ways, until nothing lay be- 
tween himself and the bare down but a line of 
sentries. They were close together, and Simon 
saw nothing for it but to break his way through 
them. Ahead he could distinguish the dark 
bulk of Dover Castle rising out of the mist. 
The foot of the walls was shrouded in the grey 
curling wreaths, but the towers and keep lifted 
above it, outlined against the blue-black night, 
cut athwart the stars. As he gazed Simon saw 
two narrow slits of light, as of loopholes of 
a lighted room, gleam out far to the left of the 
huge mass before him. Now he knew indeed 
that it was a question of minutes, almost of 
seconds, if he would save his friends. 

Rendered desperate by the desperate need, 
the old hunter abandoned his accustomed cau- 
tion and marched swiftly, if silently, towards 
the line of sentries. In a moment he was up 
with them, and was about to pass the nearest 
quite close, when the man challenged. There 
was a blow, a crash, a groan, and Simon was 
running over the open space between the hos- 
tile lines with the frenzy of a hunted creature, 
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and lie arrived at the foot of Clinton's Tower, 
a.s we know, at the very stroke of midnight. 

Glad as Daubeney was to see Simon safely 
"back, no words were wasted in useless congratu- 
lations. He and Arnold listened to the old fel- 
low's tale of imminent treachery, and Daubeney 
innde no comments. As he struggled with his 
armour, half in and half out of his hauberk, 
Ms voice sounded muffled through the mesh of 
mail. 

** Arnold,'' said he, ** go and tell Sir Hubert 
I am going direct to Calton Gate and Mor- 
timer's Tower." Arnold waited for no second 
bidding, but was off like the wind. 

** Simon," said Daubeney, his head poking 
out of his mail shirt, ** rouse the company 
quietly but quickly. Tell Anthony to leave six 
men only on the gate. Fetch Wotton in from 
Clinton's Tower." 

To rouse a veteran company practically 
sleeping on its arms does not take long, but 
it takes counted minutes, and by the time Dau- 
beney and John at the head of a score of men 
inarched at the double across the outer ward, 
the treacherous signal had been long completed, 
and the Coclico tower was dark and silent as 
the grave. 

Simon had been sent to Valence Tower, to 
warn Briwere, and running round the ram- 
parts, joined them as they reached the gate. 
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*' I saw 'em, Sir Philip/' he gasped. " They I t 
are even now entering Mortimer's tower." |?ii 

Giving the password at the Calton Gate, Sir | ^ii 
Philip, with John by his side, dashed down the 
souterraine leading to the tower. After them 
the soldiers, armed with axes, swords and dag- 
gers, rushed along the dark passage. As they 
neared the end a beam of light showed a half- 
opened door, and Daubeney and John burst 
through it into the basement of Mortimer's 
tower. 

It was a vaulted room some thirty feet 
square, and was lit by several torches thrust 
into iron rings on the rough walls. The flaring 
smoky light streamed on a number of armed 
men already beginning to advance to the sub- 
terranean passage, and on a ladder down which 
others were coming from the floor above. 

Without a pause, not even turning to see that 
his men followed close, as indeed they did, Dau- 
beney, with John by his side, with shut mouth 
and in dreadful silence, drove straight at the 
French. 

He fought with a steel mace, a desperate 
weapon in tite hands of such a giant of war, 
and the first Frenchman that encountered it 
went down like an ox at the shambles. John, 
nearly as tall as Daubeney, wielded his favour- 
ite axe — * * He is best with the axe, ' ' his friend 
Arnold had said. 



'^^ 
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In the half-light of the torches, these two 
giants emerging from the bowels of the earth, 
with a train of rough soldiers dimly to be seen, 
but soon to be fiercely felt, at their heels, sent 
a thrill of terror to the heart of the bravest, 
and the French could not be blamed if they 
gave back at the onslaught. 

The first sweep of John's axe cleft a head, 
and leaping over their fallen foes, the two drove 
where the enemy were thickest. 

Over that noisome, stifling pit of slaughter 
the torches cast but fitful gleams, and for a time 
it seemed as though the English would soon 
have settled with their foes. The advantage of 
surprise was with them, and the advantage of 
fury at their betrayal, and with shouts and dread- 
ful thrusts and blows the conflict went forward. 

Body to body, men struggled, and the dagger 
was a more useful weapon than the sword. 
Locked in close embrace men fought to the 
death, and rolled on the floor in mortal grip, 
while the fray went on over their prostrate 
striving bodies. 

Then down the ladder came Frenchmen, and 
still more Frenchmen, till it seemed to John that 
for every man killed, and he killed many on that 
dreadful night, two fresh ones confronted him. 

** Back to back,*' shouted Daubeney, — they 
were the first words he had spoken, — and stand- 
ing so, John faced his foes without dismay. 
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These two formed an isolated island in the midst I si 
of the vault. By the month of the souterrame | a 
Anthony and a group of men-at-arms held their 
own bravely, while in dark comers little knots 
of Englishmen, back to the wall, were striving 
against a surging mass of French. 

Daubeney's giant frame ignored fatigue, and 
his indomitable will never wavered in the face 
of the increasing foe. His example was enough 
to animate a regiment, and now his voice rang 
out, loud and cheerful, above the fray. * * Guard 
the passage I Rally on, Anthony! Steady, 
lads — steady I '^ 

* * John I ' ' he said sharply, his voice low over 
his shoulder, '* retreat slowly on the passage. 
I will follow. '^ 

So there began a slow movement, which re- 
sulted in order out of chaos and a dividing 
of the two bands of enemies into their respective 
ranks. 

Just as John reached the group round the 
low arch of the passage^ he heard a cry from 
Anthony and turned swiftly on his heel, for he 
was conscious that Daubeney was no longer at 
his back. He saw a long sword, gleaming red 
in the flare, raised high to strike a figure on the 
ground. He thrust forward like a flash, lifting 
his shield to take the blow sideways, and he- 
strode the prostrate form of Sir Philip. The 
blow fell and John reeled under the stroke, then 
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striking upwards^ with his €txe, he wonnded the 
attacker under the left arm. The latter stag- 
gered, and John, closing with him, swiftly beat 
down his shield with his own, and with one 
fearful blow sent him hurtling to the floor. 
Stepping back, he gave a great cheer, for Sir 
Philip was on his feet again, 

*^ I did but trip,?' said the latter. '' Stand 
firm!'' 

In the shape of two wedges, the Englishmen 
were roughly packed against the passageway 
and the walls on either side, the points of these 
wedges being Sir Philip and John, who stand- 
ing" well forward, took the first brunt of the 
Frenchman's attack. 

Hampered though they were by the many pros- 
trate figures in the darkness, the French came 
on with great bravery, and for a few grim min- 
ntes the issue ,of the fight was doubtful. Men 
fought in silence; there was no sound but the 
clashing of weapons, the hissing sharp breath- 
ing of the combatants, and the groans of the 
wounded. 

As first John fought to win; then he began 
to be overtaken with a great weariness and 
fought only to live ; then he felt that living was 
out of the question — ^kill as he would, there 
seemed more and more to kill; and though he 
felt them not, he was suffering from many 
wounds* Now at last he cared no longer for 
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victory, no longer for death, all he desired was 
to slay and slay and slay, and to die slaying. 
With strange shouts of legendary gods on Ms 
lips, the shouts his forefathers had faced death 
with five hundred years hef ore, with a red mist 
in his eyes and a great joy in his heart, John 
hurled his shield in the face of a French knight 
advancing to the attack, gripped his axe in both 
hands and dashed in berserk fury on the foe. 

The enemy gave back before this demoniac 
attack like sheep before a wolf. Crash! the 
two-handed axe came down on head and limb. 
For a few seconds John drove the foe, slaying, 
maiming, destroying as he went — ^then a sword 
flashed from the darkness, his foot caught on a 
fallen shield, and he came down heavily, felt 
the tramp of feet surge over his body, and knew 
no more. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FIGHT ON THE DOWN 

Meanwhile Arnold had made the best speed he 
could to de Burgh's quarters on the King's 
Gate. Every few yards he was stopped, how- 
ever, by the numerous sentries. These many 
small delays were of necessity serious at a time 
of such danger, when moments meant the dif- 
ference between life and death, when the very 
safety of the castle was at stake. So that it 
seemed a long time before he gained admittance 
to Sir Hubert. The latter looked taller and 
more inscrutable than ever in the half light of 
his chamber. He heard the tale of treachery 
and danger with an impassive face. 

* ^ Take the men of the main guard, ' ' he said 
to an attendant squire. *^ March to Godwin's 
Gate." To a second squire, *' Rouse the gar- 
rison." Then turning to Arnold, *' Go you to 
Sir Alan de Bocland, on Arthur's Tower, tell 
him from me to take command of the troops at 
Godwin's Gate and to sally on the rear of the 
French attacking Mortimer's Tower. I will 
hold the garrison in reserve." 

i6i 
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Arnold saluted and went off with all speei 
He had roused de Bocland in passing, so that 
when he reached hun on his return, he found 
the post fully manned, and waiting orders. Al- 
ready the dull roar of the combat in Mortimer's 
Tower could be heard, and it was evident that 
no time must be lost. Sir Alan, followed by his 
men, quickly crossed to Godwin's Gate, and 
taking all the men he found there, except a bare 
half dozen left in charge of the gate, mardied 
out on to the open down, where battle order 
was quickly formed. Arnold found himself 
rubbing shoulders with Glanville, de Bocland's 
page. 

** Hullo, young fellow, '^ said the latter, ** how 
is it that you are not in bed? Babes like 
you '* 

** Silence! '' came a low, sharp order. And 
Arnold gave his friend a dig in the ribs with the 
hilt of Belgarde. 

As he drew that glorious blade, our hero 
thought of the knightly motto graven on its 
blue steel, ** I am faithful to the true.'' This 
was the first time that he had drawn it against 
an enemy since he had won it in fair combat, 
and he pressed the cold silky steel to his lips 
and laid a hand on Edith's gage. 

I^eading his men swiftly round by Valence 
Tower, Sir Alan was aware of a considerable 
body of troops between him and the Calton 
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Oate. Sounds of battle still came in a dull muf- 
fled roar from the isolated tower, which stood 
tall and black against the night. With his men 
in two lines de Bocland led them at the charge 
on to the rear of the French attack. 

The sudden impact of a compact body of men, 
thrown on to the rear of a stationary troop of 
soldiers, in the darkness, could have but one 
effect. The first attack was followed by a sec- 
ond charge of equal fury, and the enemy gave 
at the shock. Ignorant of the numbers of their 
opponents, conscious only of heavy blows, loud 
shouts, and falling comrades, their leaders hav- 
ing gone into the tower with more impetuosity 
than wisdom, they knew not where to turn for 
guidance. 

The English gave the foe no respite, shout- 
ing and cheering they swept all before them. 
Arnold, Belgarde in hand, went joyfully into 
the thick of the fray, cutting, thrusting, slay- 
ing as he went. He fought through to the front, 
till he and Sir Alan were almost isolated from 
their cursing, raging followers who fought so 
well behind them. 

A tall knight made for Arnold, who lifted his 
shield and drove at him. A great blow fell, but 
slid harmless off the slanting plate of steel, and 
Arnold thrust hard and fierce under his op- 
ponent's guard. Wrenching his weapon clear 
of the fallen knight, there stood before him the 
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man of all others whom he most desired for Ms 
own. 

** Traitor — de Bourne I *' he yelled, and the 
two closed in fierce combat. Blows fell with 
the fury of hatred ; these had a double quarrel, 
and the thought of Edith gave added force to 
Arnold's arm. Belgarde sheared a comer ofi 
de Bourne's shield, and bit into his left 
shoulder, then seared like a flame across his 
face, until the wretched man knew not where to 
expect the next blow ; he gave way step by step 
before the youth he had despised, and finally 
turned and fled to the Frencl^ camp, with Arnold 
at his heels shouting, * ' Kill, kill ! ' ' 

A knot of French caught the infection of 
de Bourne's fear and fled with him, then the 
panic ran through them like wildfire, there was 
a general flight, and the English drove them 
across the down to the very edge of the camp. 
There a strange sight met their eyes : a group 
of three or four of the enemy were being at- 
tacked by a young Englishman with a gleaming 
sword that glittered like fire in the starlight, 
and beyond, a shameful figure shambled away 
into the darkness. It was Arnold, still striving 
to cut his way through to de Bourne. As Sir 
Alan came up he saw one man fall, and another 
stagger aside, he heard Arnold's war-cry loud 
on the air, and was just in time to save him 
from the combined assault of half a dozen men. 
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But when they were driven off, de Bourne had 
disappeared. 

Bugles hlew the recall, and in scattered 
groups men came back from the pursuit, and 
marched again under Godwin 's Gate ; last of all 
came Sir Alan and Arnold. 

Numbering the men off, de Bocland found 
that all but three were present ; their losses had 
been astonishingly small, there were very few 
wounded — the surprise of the French had been 
so complete that the victors had suffered very 
little in comparison with the damage they had 
inflicted. 

Arnold asked and obtained leave to go to the 
Calton Gate and enquire after the fate of his 
friends. It was with a heavy heart that he 
crossed the outer ward; he feared the worst, 
for the struggle in that tower of blood must 
have been terrible indeed. He was making his 
way to the souterraine that led to the tower, 
when an authoritative voice bade him halt. He 
saw de Burgh standing there, and men with 
torches almost inmiediately came out of the pas- 
sageway. 

Then followed slow and heavy footsteps, and 
there reeled into the clean night air a strag- 
gling band of spectral shapes. At their head 
there staggered the giant figure of Daubeney, 
his armour broken, his huge mace hanging by 
a thong from his wrist, still bearing dreadful 
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traces of the fray, and his eyes shining with un- 
earthly brilliance from a face weirdly white 
under the shadow of his helm. 

There was not one of those dreadful figures 
whose weapons and armour did not testify to 
the intensity of the awful struggle in which lie 
had been engaged. So they came, familiar faces 
with unfamiliar aspect, Simon limping from a 
knife wound, Anthony with his left arm broken 
by his side. Sir Hubert himself saluted them 
as they came. The least of them was a hero Im 
in that hour. I^a 

'' But John! What of John! '' The cry Lte 
forced itself from Arnold ^s lips. 1^' 

'' Wait I '' said de Burgh. |fc 

And then came an awful train of stretchers: t^^ 
first the wounded — John was not among them 14 
— ^then the dead. Arnold leaned his head on I ^ 
Belgarde 's hilt and let the hot tears fall, each I 
tear a drop of heart's blood. John I Should I 
he never see his friend again? Should they I 
never more ride the woodland together! Ah! I 
for the merry days again, the camp and the I 
forest pool I Then there came a stretcher, over 
the edge of which a hand hung, holding a well- 
remembered axe. 

* * John I ' ' Arnold cried again in the in- 
tensity of his emotion; the axe fell to the 
ground with a clatter, and the hand moved ever 
so slightly. 
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The Coclico Brothers were attending to the 
wounded, and absolving the dying, and among 
them moved Father Luke. De Burgh sum- 
moned him, and the tall figure of the monk bent 
over John, and examined him by the light of a 
torch. As the sweet night air fanned his face, 
the wounded man stirred and drew a deep 
breath. 

** I have seen worse wounds heal safely 
enough, ' ' said the Father after a prolonged ex- 
amination. *' A concussion, I take it, lack of 
air, and several slight flesh wounds ; but he has 
a head as solid as the castle wall; take him to 
his quarters.'' So Daubeney's company found 
themselves once more in Godwin's Tower, 
though sadly diminished by the dreadful losses 
they had sustained. As for John, when they 
had taken off his armour and bound up his 
wounds, he was carried off to the care of his 
sister in the keep. Arnold was left to envy 
him and keep his armour bright against 
the day when he should need his weapons 
again. 

The memory of that awful fight in Mor- 
timer's Tower dwelt long in Dover Castle, and 
even to this day men fear the place where it 
was fought, and say that something uncanny 
dwells there, especially during the short nights 
of summer. On the cliffs ' verge there is a green 
mound long known as the ** Frenchmen's 
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Grave," or sometimes called *' Daubeney's 
Churchyard." | [] 

The castle was again sinking into repose, the 
wounded were trying to sleep, and the watch- 
men were alone on the ramparts, when the Coc- 
lico Tower had unexpected visitors. 

The worthy Brothers had decided that, as 
morning was so near, it would be a waste of 
time to go to bed. Therefore they had settled 
to a stoup of good Burgundy, and were enjoy- 
ing themselves in characteristic fashion, when 
the door suddenly opened, and they sat open- 
mouthed at their unexpected visitor. This was 
no less than Sir Hubert de Burgh, who was fol- 
lowed by Briwere, the marshal of the Castle, 
and several other officers and men. At such a 
visit at such an hour the Brothers rose in their 
places, and more than one turned pale as he 
thought of his misdeeds. 

De Burgh went straight to Brother Cuthbert, 
who shook like a jelly under his hand. * ' With 
whom were you drinking on Thursday at mid- 
night ? " he said. Then, as the priest hesitated, 
' * Speak, or you hang ! ' ' 

'' B—B—B— Brother J— J— Joseph," stam- 
mered the wretched man. 

*' Who was drunk first? *' asked Sir Hubert. 

** I was," said Brother Cuthbert, truthfully 
enough. 

** Who else drank with you? " 
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* * De Bourne, ' ^ said the Brother, feeling that 
i;he squire, being absent, could not resent his 
name being mentioned. 

De Burgh turned on Brother Joseph, a red- 
dish-coloured, foxy-eyed monk, who backed into 
a corner with snarling lips. 

* * You are a traitor, ' ' said he abruptly, * * and 
you shall hang ! ' ' 

Brother Joseph doubtless knew and was pre- 
pared for what was coming, for he said 
nothing, but placed his hands within his robe 
and waited. 

* * Seize him ! ' ' said de Burgh to the marshal. 
As the latter advanced on the monk, he drew 

a short sword from his gown, and made a 
vicious stab at the officer, who took the blade 
through his forearm. Sir William Briwere 
stepped quickly forward, and before Brother 
Joseph knew what had happened he was on the 
floor, being trussed up by several pairs of skil- 
ful hands. 

Before de Burgh left the refectory with his 
prisoner, ** Beware, you sottish and untrue 
churchmen," said he. ''I will some day clean 
this canonry as it should be cleansed. If one 
of you so much as speak to a Frenchman while 
this place is besieged, him I will hang," and 
the door closed with a clang as he followed the 
little troop. 

The garrison kn^w uQxt day wb^t fate Sir 
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Hubert reserved for traitors, whatever tkir 
station. 

The check to the French had been severe; 
they had lost heavily in men, but still more in 
prestige. Over threescore Frenchmen had gone 
into Mortimer's Tower, and not one had come 
out alive. Though the defenders were cheered 
by their successes, yet they were all too few 
for the task before them. With a large num- 
ber of wounded, and many dead, the remainder 
found that even to make a passable appearance 
on the walls required their full strength; man 
them completely they could not. 

John's recovery was a slow affair, but Dan- 
beney and Simon were soon about again ; as for 
Anthony, his broken arm gave a great deal of 
trouble, and he was of very little further use 
in the active defence of the fortress. 

Sir Philip questioned Simon very closely 
about his adventures in the French camp, and 
especially in connection with the entrenchments 
which the enemy were making. 

*' I have a shrewd motion," said Simon, 
* ' that those fellows are driving a mine towards 
the Castle." 

'* Like enough, they are good soldiers." 

'* At Acre, when we drove mines in, the 
Saracens undermined us, and burnt the miners 
out with Greek fire, drat 'em! " said Simon 
thoughtfully. 
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* * How can we tell where they are dnrhig 
o ? ' ' said Daubeney. 

^^ Have ye never dog a rabbit cfotf " Mskai 
Jimon shrewdly. 

Jnst then Arnold came on to the tower, and 
Jir Philip tnmed to him. " Simon here has a 
am abont a mine the French are making." 

'^ I will slip ont to-ni^t, and listoi," said 
Lrnold qnietly. 

'' So yon have dng rabbits too/' said Dan- 
eney. ** I will 8i>eak to Sir Hnbert abont it. 
n the meanwhile, do yon, Simon, give M*>n- 
ieur Arnold a description of the groond. Xo, 
o, you are not going ont nntil yonr wom>d is 
ealed, my nmn. By Saint George ! Yon want 
11 the fnn to yourself." 

What schoolboy would not have envi^ Ar- 
lold that night, as he slid down the rope ti.at 
^imon had found so usefnl^ and then made Lis 
vay, cautiously yet swiftly, in the direction tiie 
>utlaw had pointed out f Adventure was in tbe 
;^ery air he breathed, the ni^it sang frolie 
fancies to him, danger called him with aH its 
glamour, the unknown beckoned; he was haj^py. 

Crawling out on to the plain, he could dinJj 
[nake out the mound of chalk, frcHu be^iind 
^hich Simon believed the mine was being drirem. 
He turned and took a line of bearing from ^jf^ 
keep. 

'' Bather further' to the left," he nratterud. 
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Hubert reserved for traitors, whatever their 
station. 

The check to the French had been severe; 
they had lost heavily in men, but still more in 
prestige. Over threescore Frenchmen had gone 
into Mortimer's Tower, and not one had come 
out alive. Though the defenders were cheered 
by their successes, yet they were all too few 
for the task before them. With a large num- 
ber of wounded, and many dead, the remainder 
found that even to make a passable appearance 
on the walls required their full strength; man 
them completely they could not. 

John's recovery was a slow affair, but Dan- 
beney and Simon were soon about again ; as for 
Anthony, his broken arm gave a great deal of 
trouble, and he was of very little further use 
in the active defence of the fortress. 

Sir Philip questioned Simon very closely 
about his adventures in the French camp, and 
especially in connection with the entrenchments 
which the enemy were making. 

'* I have a shrewd motion," said Simon, 
* ' that those fellows are driving a mine towards 
the Castle." 

'* Like enough, they are good soldiers." 

'* At Acre, when we drove mines in, the 
Saracens undermined us, and burnt the miners 
out with Greek fire, drat 'em! " said Simon 
thoughtfully. 
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*' How can we tell where they are driving 
to ? " said Danbeney. 

'* Have ye never dug a rabbit out? '' asked 
Simon shrewdly. 

Just then Arnold came on to tho tower, and 
Sir Philip turned to him. * ' Simon here has a 
yam about a mine the French are making. '* 

** I will slip out to-night, and listen, '* said 
Arnold quietly. 

** So you have dug rabbits too,*' said Dan- 
beney. '* I will speak to Sir Hubert about it. 
In the meanwhile, do you, Simon, give Mon- 
sieur Arnold a description of the ground. No, 
no, you are not going out until your wound is 
healed, my man. By Saint George ! You want 
all the fun to yourself.'' 

What schoolboy would not have envied Ar- 
nold that night, as he slid down the rope that 
Simon had found so useful, and then made his 
way, cautiously yet swiftly, in the direction the 
outlaw had pointed out 1 Adventure was in the 
very air he breathed, the night sang frolic 
fancies to him, danger called him with all its 
* glamour, the unknown beckoned ; he was happy. 

Crawling out on to the plain, he could dimly 
make out the mound of chalk, from behind 
which Simon believed the mine was being driven. 
He turned and took a line of bearing from the 
keep. 

** Bather further to the left,'' he muttered, 
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Hubert reserved for traitors, whatever their 
station. 

The check to the French had been severe; 
they had lost heavily in men, but still more in 
prestige. Over threescore Frenchmen had gone 
into Mortimer's Tower, and not one had come 
out alive. Though the defenders were cheered 
by their successes, yet they were all too few 
for the task before them. With a large num- 
ber of wounded, and many dead, the remainder 
found that even to make a passable appearance 
on the walls required their full strength; man 
them completely they could not. 

John's recovery was a slow affair, but Dan- 
beney and Simon were soon about again ; as for 
Anthony, his broken arm gave a great deal of 
trouble, and he was of very little further use 
in the active defence of the fortress. 

Sir Philip questioned Simon very closely 
about his adventures in the French camp, and 
especially in connection with the entrenchments 
which the enemy were making. 

'* I have a shrewd motion," said Simon, 
' ' that those fellows are driving a mine towards 
the Castle." 

'* Like enough, they are good soldiers." 

*' At Acre, when we drove mines in, the 
Saracens undermined us, and burnt the miners 
out with Greek fire, drat 'em! " said Simon 
thoughtfully. 
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** How can we tell where they are drivmg 
to ? ' ' said Daubeney. 

** Have ye never dug a rabbit out? *' asked 
Simon shrewdly. 

Just then Arnold came on to the tower, and 
Sir Philip turned to him. * * Simon here has a 
yam about a mine the French are making. *' 

** I will slip out to-night, and listen/' said 
Arnold quietly. 

** So you have dug rabbits too,'* said Dau- 
beney. '* I will speak to Sir Hubert about it. 
In the meanwhile, do you, Simon, give Mon- 
sieur Arnold a description of the ground. No, 
no, you are not going out until your wound is 
healed, my man. By Saint George ! You want 
all the fun to yourself. *' 

What schoolboy would not have envied Ar- 
nold that night, as he slid down the rope that 
Simon had found so useful, and then made his 
way, cautiously yet swiftly, in the direction the 
outlaw had pointed out ? Adventure was in the 
very air he breathed, the night sang frolic 
fancies to him, danger called him with all its 
^ glamour, the unknown beckoned ; he was happy. 

Crawling out on to the plain, he could dimly 
make out the mound of chalk, from behind 
which Simon believed the mine was being driven. 
He turned and took a line of bearing from the 
keep. 

* * Bather further to the left, ' ' he muttered, 
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Hubert reserved for traitors, whatever their 
station. 

The check to the French had been severe; 
they had lost heavily in men, but still more in 
prestige. Over threescore Frenchmen had gone 
into Mortimer's Tower, and not one had come 
out alive. Though the defenders were cheered 
by their successes, yet they were all too few 
for the task before them. With a large num- 
ber of wounded, and many dead, the remainder 
found that even to make a passable appearance 
on the walls required their full strength; man 
them completely they could not. 

John's recovery was a slow affair, but Dan- 
beney and Simon were soon about again ; as for 
Anthony, his broken arm gave a great deal of 
trouble, and he was of very little further use 
in the active defence of the fortress. 

Sir Philip questioned Simon very closely 
about his adventures in the French camp, and 
especially in connection with the entrenchments 
which the enemy were making. 

'* I have a shrewd motion," said Simon, 
* ' that those fellows are driving a mine towards 
the Castle." 

** Like enough, they are good soldiers." 

'* At Acre, when we drove mines in, the 
Saracens undermined us, and burnt the miners 
out with Greek fire, drat 'em! " said Simon 
thoughtfully. 
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** How can we tell where they are drivmg 
to ? ' ' said Daubeney. 

'* Have ye never dng a rabbit out? *' asked 
Simon shrewdly. 

Just then Arnold came on to the tower, and 
Sir Philip turned to him. * * Simon here has a 
yarn about a mine the French are making. '* 

** I will slip out to-night, and listen, *' said 
Arnold quietly. 

** So you have dug rabbits too,'* said Dau- 
beney. '* I will speak to Sir Hubert about it. 
In the meanwhile, do you, Simon, give Mon- 
sieur Arnold a description of the ground. No, 
no, you are not going out until your wound is 
healed, my man. By Saint George 1 You want 
all the fun to yourself. *' 

What schoolboy would not have envied Ar- 
nold that night, as he slid down the rope that 
Simon had found so useful, and then made his 
way, cautiously yet swiftly, in the direction the 
outlaw had pointed out? Adventure was in the 
very air he breathed, the night sang frolic 
fancies to him, danger called him with all its 
* glamour, the unknown beckoned; he was happy. 

Crawling out on to the plain, he could dimly 
make out the mound of chalk, from behind 
which Simon believed the mine was being driven. 
He turned and took a line of bearing from the 
keep. 

** Bather further to the left,'* he muttered, 
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Hubert reserved for traitors, whatever their 
station. 

The check to the French had been severe; 
they had lost heavily in men, but still more in 
prestige. Over threescore Frenchmen had gone 
into Mortimer's Tower, and not one had come 
out alive. Though the defenders were cheered 
by their successes, yet they were all too few 
for the task before them. With a large niun- 
ber of wounded, and many dead, the remainder 
found that even to make a passable appearance 
on the walls required their full strength; man 
them completely they could not. 

John's recovery was a slow affair, but Dan- 
beney and Simon were soon about again ; as for 
Anthony, his broken arm gave a great deal of 
trouble, and he was of very little further use 
in the active defence of the fortress. 

Sir Philip questioned Simon very closely 
about his adventures in the French camp, and 
especially in connection with the entrenchments 
which the enemy were making. 

'* I have a shrewd motion," said Simon, 
* ' that those fellows are driving a mine towards 
the Castle." 

'* Like enough, they are good soldiers." 

*' At Acre, when we drove mines in, the 
Saracens undermined us, and burnt the miners 
out with Greek fire, drat 'em! " said Simon 
thoughtfully. 
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** How can we tell where they are drivmg 
to ? ' ' said Daubeney. 

*' Have ye never dug a rabbit out? *' asked 
Simon shrewdly. 

Just then Arnold came on to the tower, and 
Sir Philip turned to him. ' ' Simon here has a 
yam about a mine the French are making/' 

*' I will slip out to-night, and listen,*' said 
Arnold quietly. 

** So you have dug rabbits too,*' said Dau- 
beney. '* I will speak to Sir Hubert about it. 
In the meanwhile, do you, Simon, give Mon- 
sieur Arnold a description of the ground. No, 
no, you are not going out until your wound is 
healed, my man. By Saint George 1 You want 
all the fun to yourself.'' 

What schoolboy would not have envied Ar- 
nold that night, as he slid down the rope that 
Simon had found so useful, and then made his 
way, cautiously yet swiftly, in the direction the 
outlaw had pointed out 1 Adventure was in the 
very air he breathed, the night sang frolic 
fancies to him, danger called him with all its 
' glamour, the unknown beckoned ; he was happy. 

Crawling out on to the plain, he could dimly 
make out the mound of chalk, from behind 
which Simon believed the mine was being driven. 
He turned and took a line of bearing from the 
keep. 

* * Bather further to the left, ' ' he muttered. 
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and moved a few paces on, then listened, ear te 
the ground. Thud ! Thud ! He distinctly heard 
the sounds of picks at work. Shifting his 
ground little by little he was able to locate ex- 
actly the line of the mine, and drove in two 
pegs of wood, which he had brought for the 
purpose. 

Well satisfied with what he had done he felt 
that it had been absurdly easy, and was minded 
to extend his ramble in the hope that some ad- 
venture might come his way. So he held rotmd 
the Castle until he reached the steep slopes on 
the western side that led down to the town. 

Enchanted by the curve of the bay lying 
under the starlight, by the mysterious shadows 
that filled the hollows of the hills, by the un- 
fathomable blue of the sky and the darkling 
sea beneath, he sat down and drew a long 
breath. 

** Oh, it is glorious,*' he said aloud in French. 

* ' But it is magnificent, comrade, ' ' said an un- 
expected voice at his elbow. Here was another 
moonstruck mortal with a vengeance 1 

Arnold turned sharply. *' Hola,'' said he, 
** what are you doing out of the Castle at this 
time of the night? '' 

'* But I only wish I could get into the Castle," 
said the other. '* And you, yourself? *' 

' ' There is some mistake here, ' ' said Arnold. 
*' Are you English or French? '' 
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'' English? '' said the other. *' I am French 
to my shoe-heels. ' ' 

' ' And I, ' ' said Arnold, ' ' am English to my 
backbone. ' ' 

* * It is a fine night for sword-play, ' ' said the 
Frenchman. 

** Exactly, *' said onr hero. ** What a pity 
you are French 1 ' ' 

* * 'Tis a pity yon are English, yon mean. We 
might have been good comrades ; what is your 
name? '' 

** I am Arnold Gyfifard; and yon? '* 
** Oliver de Laval, at yonr service.'' 
*' Shake hands, ^' said Arnold. *' Are yon 
ready? '' 

* * On guard, monsieur. ' ' 

At this these two youths began to cut and 
thrust like paladins. Arnold had no desire to 
kill this young Frenchman, but he had a sound 
regard for his own skin, so he struck de Laval 
on the side of the head with the flat, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him roll over and 
over down the brushwood which clad the steep 
slope. 

** Are you hurt? '' asked he softly. 

** Wait for me, accursed Englishman,'* said 
the other, cursing under his breath. 

Arnold laughed happily. *' Good-night," he 
called, and sheathing Belgarde, ran off like a 
deer. 
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*' It has taken you a long tune,'* said Sir 
Philip, when Arnold returned. 

*' It was necessary to fix the position very 
carefully/' replied Arnold diplomatically. 

** H'm! '' growled Daiiheney. ** I like your 
passion for exactitude. *' 

The next day it was easy to see from the 
King's Gate, by the pegs which Arnold had 
driven in, that the Frenchmen's mine was al- 
ready within five and twenty yards of the Castle 
ditch. After a consultation between Sir Hubert 
and Daubeney, Simon was ordered to use his 
Eastern experience in mining, and to drive a 
counter-shaft from the bottom of the ditch to 
meet the French. 

Simon still limped from his wound, but he as- 
sumed the direction of a working party, and 
drove a counter-gallery in at an angle that 
would burrow under the advancing Frenchmen. 
Having driven it about thirty feet, they ceased 
operations. 

Simon now busied himself with the prepara- 
tion of some more Greek fire and placed it in an 
iron pot convenient to the entrance of the gal- 
lery. Then, like a mole, he lay up in his bur- 
row, and listened to the sound of the hostile 
miners, as their tools rang clearer and clearer 
with every foot of their approach. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE WILES OF THE ENEMY - 

Through long hours Simon listened, till at last 
he returned to the Castle and sought speech with 
de Burgh. 

*** Well, old fox, what news do you bring! '' 
asked Sir Hubert. 

** The French will reach the ditch to-night. 
Their mine is even now over our gallery. * * 

** Good; we shall be ready for them,** said 
the knight. 

The machines on the walls which had been 
damaged by * * La Malvoisine * * had been all re- 
paired, and great piles of ammunition had been 
heaped up beside them. Every preparation for 
meeting an assault was complete, and the gar- 
rison, serenely unconscious of the coming at- 
tempt to storm the castle, went about tbeir 
duties with an unconcerned air. 

Soon after one in the morning^ the soldiers 
were roused by their officers, a meal was served 
out, and by two o'clock each man was at his 
post. Simon with his helpers had disappeared 
some hours before, and was scratching his way 
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from the observation gallery into the enemy's 
mine. It needed but two blows of the pick to 
break through; Simon's part was nearly done, 
now he could wait. 

The soldiers on the walls took small heed of 
the oncoming of the dawn, the fairest moment 
of the day had small charm for them ; but with 
eyes and ears strained towards the French lines 
they waited for the attack to develop. At last, 
just as the stars began to grow faint, a loud 
rumbling sound was heard from the French 
camp, and three great wooden towers, similar 
to the one employed in the first attack, loomed 
black in the dusk as they advanced towards the 
walls. The strain of the long wait in the dark- 
ness was over, and the soldiers almost wel- 
comed the attack. 

Low-voiced orders ran round the walls, and 
there arose sounds of creaking as the machines 
were trained at the oncomers; then suddenly 
the first stone was discharged, and the ramparts 
started into life. Hoarse shouts arose, and the 
air began to hum with the passage of missUes. 
The enemy came on, long lines of men-at-arms 
holding mantlets before them, men carrying 
ladders, bowmen, swordsmen^— the French 
swarmed to the attack. 

A lucky stone crushed one of the moving 
towers before it reached the ditch, but the other 
two moved majestically forward right to its very 
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edge. From the tops of these, bands of bow- 
men immediately began a fierce and fatal dis- 
charge. 

Stones from the perrieres and bolts from the 
ballistas crashed and pierced through these 
huge but frail structures, but the brave men 
upon them boldly maintained their stand. Un- 
der the cover of the crossbows the French made 
a desperate effort to bridge the ditch. One 
French knight especially distinguished himself, 
seeming to bear a charmed life under the hail 
of bolts that filled the air; he maintained his 
post at the foot of one of the towers, directing 
the placing of a long wheeled bridge, or gang- 
plank, which the soldiers thrust across the 
ditch. It seemed as though they might even 
succeed in their object, as four brave men 
rushed a scaling ladder across and actually 
placed it against the wall. 

Arnold could do nothing but wait for the first 
Frenchman's head to appear, but Daubeney 
rushed to the spot, and with the strength of a 
bull hurled the ladder from the wall ; then catch- 
ing up an enormous stone, he sent it crashing 
on to the bridge the enemy had made. 

Meanwhile the true attack was collecting 
xmderground. A number of soldiers, provided 
with scaling ladders, were waiting in the mine 
at a point comparatively remote from the spot 
being assailed with so much fury. Simon heard 
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the gathering forces, almost within a hand's 
breadth of where he crouched; his tinder was 
lighted, and his great iron pot with its diabolic 
contents ready. There was but one man with 
him, whose orders were, to break a hole l)e- 
tween mine and counter-mine and flee. 

The uproar of the French attack came dimly 
to the burrow, and Simon listened some little 
while till he judged that his time had come. 

** Now! *' said he. 

Half a dozen quick strokes, and a hole some 
two feet across opened into the French mine. 
* * Eun I * * said Simon, and his helper took to 
his heels. The old hunter had his tinder in the 
cleft end of a long stick ; standing well back he 
touched it to the liquid and fled for his life. 

Fortunately for Simon his comrade had 
waited for him at the entrance to the gallery; 
as he fell into the open air, this friend in need 
picked him up, and staggered away down the 
ditch. Even there a stream of fire followed 
them, and clouds of smoke poured from both 
ends of the French mine. 

How many perished in that living grave they 
never knew. The enemy did not try the mine 
a second time against Dover. Daunted by this 
terrible catastrophe the attackers withdrew, 
and leaving their towers to be destroyed by the 
English at their leisure, they returned to their 
camp. 
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Failure only sharpened Lewis's appetite for 
success. He was more determined than ever 
to take the castle he coveted ; his tactics were 
now changed, and instead of tents, the English 
saw lines of wooden huts rise at a respectable 
distance from the castle gate, so that the French 
camp assumed the aspect of a town. Starva- 
tion was to do the work that force could not 
accomplish. 

With their ranks thinned still more by the 
late attack the defenders found their duties 
more arduous and wearing. There were great 
stores of food, of com, of salted meat, even a 
large number of live-stock within the Castle 
walls ; it was not food the garrison lacked, but 
rest from the strain of constant vigilance. 
Sleeping or waking each man was ever on duty; 
none knew at what fresh point, or in what form, 
the next attack would come, and the men grew 
haggard-eyed and wan-faced awaiting it. 

The siege had lasted many weeks, and it was 
well into August, when a herald ap>peared at 
the gate asking for a peaceable interview with 
de Burgh. Sir Hubert consented to meet 
Prince Lewis's envoys outside the postern at 
Godwin's Tower. 

John and Arnold were on the top of Clin- 
ton's Tower when they saw a flag of truce ap- 
proaching with a group of several men. First 
came a knight in armour whom Daubeney, who 
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had jomed them, declared to be the Earl of 
Salisbury, ** Longsword '' himself; following 
hun was a noble figure with manacled wrists, at 
sight of whom Sir Philip started. ** It is 
Thomas de Burgh/' said he, ** brother to our 
Sir Hubert/' 

With these were three French knights, wear- 
ing swords and hauberks, but unhelmed. Dau- 
beney saw that his presence would be required 
on the gate, and hastened thither, leaving the top 
of the tower to John and Arnold. As they 
watched, the drawbridge was lowered, and de 
Burgh passed over, attended by five crossbow- 
men, each with bow bent and bolt fitted. 

De Burgh exchanged no compliments with the 
Earl of Salisbury, but watched in stem silence 
to hear his message. Some rumour, a strange 
presage of an imminent event, was responsible 
for the first words of the EarPs speech — ^King 
John still lived. 

** The death of King John,'* said Long- 
sword, * * is, I believe, no secret to you, Hubert. 
I ask you, are you ignorant that Prince Lewis 
has sworn to hang every man in the Castle when 
he has taken it ? Consider, therefore, your own 
safety and honour. You cannot hold out much 
longer. The power of our Lord Lewis increases 
daily, while daily does that of the King of Eng- 
land fail; be wise, take my advice; every hope 
of help has failed; yield, do not await the ir- 
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resistible force of hunger; give up the place, 
since it is but a question of time ; do not make 
yourself a traitor to your future king, to whom 
Englishmen are daily rendering fealty/' 

The Earl ceased, but now a more insidious 
temptation was offered, this time to de Burgh's 
affections. Lifting his manacled hands, ** My 
dear brother, ' ' said Thomas de Burgh, * * have 
pity on yourself and on me ; by yielding to the 
advice of the Earl of Salisbury, free us both 
from impending death. ' ' 

Hubert's face was set like granite, but he did 
not speak. ** Take my counsel," said Salis- 
bury again, ** obey the will of our Lord Lewis, 
and he will give you the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the highest place in his council, and 
such honours as you may desire; but if not, if 
you persist in your folly, your brother will 
hang, and you also. ' ' 

It was not well to threaten Hubert de Burgh. 
'* Earl," said he, ** traitor that you are, if John, 
my king and your brother, be dead, his heir, 
your nephew, lives, whom you should be the 
last to desert, to whom you should be a second 
father. What then do you mean, false knight 
that you are, by speaking thus to me? I will 
not hear another word: by the Lance of God 
if you open your mouth again, my archers shall 
shoot, nor will I spare even my own brother." 

Hubert's hand clenched his sword-hilt, his 
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voice rang loud with passion, and the Earl of 
Salisbury and his companions slunk back to the 
French camp. 

The boys heard every word of the discus- 
sion, and Hubert's strong words moved like 
passion within themselves. Nobility of char- 
acter and purpose never calls to its like in vain. 
In every soul there are seeds of steadfastness 
and truth, even in men often accounted mean, 
and when Hubert returned over the drawbridge 
with a face that no man dared to question, the 
archers who had been with him, and the men- 
at-arms on Godwin's Gate, were not slow to 
spread the report of what had passed. The 
Earl of Salisbury had done Lewis a disservice, 
for he had opened the eyes of the garrison more 
fully than before to the great qualities of their 
commander, and there was not a man but would 
have died for him. 

The days went slowly by and the situation 
did not change. The French camp assumed 
more and more the character of a permanent 
town, and the tension on the nerves of the gar- 
rison grew more and more unbearable. Lewis 
had sworn to hang them when he had taken the 
Castle; there was not a man but believed he 
would keep his word, and there was scarce a 
man but believed that to that end events were 
drifting. 

It was a bad sign when men grew silent and 
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dtities were performed listlessly; the spring of 
health and hope was departing; many slept 
hadly or scarce at all. It was as though an im- 
pending thunderstorm overhung them, and the 
moment of suspense, that breathless pause be- 
fore the first flash and crash, that moment of 
stillness of air, and bird, and beast, was pro- 
longed day after day. One man went mad under 
the strain, and hurled himself over the ram- 
parts into the ditch, a drop of fifty feet. 

So September dragged its weary length, until 
one morning the soldiers awoke to the fact that 
there was a new face among them. There was 
no mistaking it; compared to the worn, tired 
faces of the garrison, young Basset looked fresh 
and jolly as a schoolboy. 

But few knew how he had got in, and fewer 
still why he had come; only de Burgh, Dau- 
beney, and Father Luke heard the reason of it, 
and they kept their knowledge to themselves. 
It happened thus : William de Briwere on Val- 
ence Tower was unable to sleep and had gone 
on to the battlements. A hundred yards sway 
the cliff fell sheer to the sea, and beyond, the 
Channel lay bathed in moonlight, the harvest 
moon making day-brightness in night-time. 
Soft airs played with the moonbeams, it was a 
night for Eros himself, and the siege-worn sol- 
dier let his thoughts ramble, and sang a little 
chanson to the stars. 
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Aissi cum es bella sil de cui chant, 
E belhs son nom, sa terre e na castelle, 
E belh siez diz, siez faz e siez semblan, 
Yuelli mas coblas movon totas en belh I * 

So the pensive knight sang his little song and 
wondered if she, the lady whom the chanson 
fitted, would ever see him more, or whether the 
great fortress would be the all-compelling lover, 
and keep him to the end. Suddenly he was 
aware of a shadow stealing across the open^ 
coming from the east, and before he could speak 
a low voice hailed him. 

** Who goes there? '^ asked Briwere. 

** A friend — ^Alan Basset.'' 

'' What do you want? '' 

* * To enter Dover Castle. ' ' 

** Are you Daubeney's squire? '* asked the 
knight. 

** The same,'' was the answer. 

** I thought you passed for a sensible fellow; 
however, come to the postern." 

** I had rather the Calton Gate, it is more 
secret," was the answer. 

* * Well, as there is only one of you, I see no 

* This old Norman-French song is a fair specimen of the speech 
of cultivated people both in France and England at this time, 
and may be roughly translated: 

Oh she I sing is fair in divers ways, 
Fair is her name, her castle, and her seignorle. 
Fair are her words, her deeds, and fair her face. 
Would that my song were half as fair as she ! 
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objection. I will go round myself, as I am in 
charge of this section." 

Briwere turned out the guard; he was going 
to take no risks, and went into the gate tower 
to make sure there was no ambuscade. The 
clear moon searched the open down, and he saw 
one man standing soUtary by the bridge. 

* * Bowmen I ' * ordered Sir William, * * make 
ready. At my order, shoot! At the tackles 
there, lower away." The bridge creaked down 
to its bed. 

** If you are an honest man, advance," said 
Briwere. As Basset crossed the bridge it rose 
behind him. Under the escort of four men-at- 
arms he crossed the outer ward; save for the 
light in the Church of St. Mary, the Castle was 
wrapped in shadow, the great fortress slum- 
bered. It was but the semblance of sleep, how- 
ever. When they reached Godwin's Gate low 
voices in the guard-room broke on his ear, and 
at the knock and challenge the door opened, 
sending a shaft of ruddy light athwart the lit- 
tle group of soldiers, whose arms flashed red 
in its gleam. 

'' Call Sir Philip," said Briwere. 

Now Daubeney was one of the very few men 
in the Castle whose nerves were not so over- 
strained but that he could go comfortably to 
bed, and his peaceful snore, with John's bass 
accompaniment, was audible even in the guard- 
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room. Largely to Sir Philip's habit of sleep- 
ing, and that his men were perforce aware of il, 
was owing the fact that a certain degree of live- 
liness still pervaded the company which gar- 
risoned Godwin's Gate. Daubeney half guessed 
as much, and carefully cultivated the habit of 
snoring, even going so far as to snore when 
wide awake. 

The sounds of slumber ceased, and after a 
short interval the huge bulk of Daubeney filled 
the doorway. 

* * Hola, William, ' ' said he, as he adjusted Ms 
sword-belt, * * if you have no sensible reason for 
calling a man out his beauty sleep, it will be 
a matter for mortal combat, I can tell you! 
What scamp have you got there! *' And lie 
stepped into the open. 

** This gentleman desires to see you, Philip/' 
said Briwere. * * As to a duel respecting your 
beauty sleep, you must settle it with Basset 
here. I am not responsible. ' ' 

** Basset! Whew, man! You are positively 
fat, and you dared venture here. Hand him 
over, William; I will take care of the 
rascal. ' ' 

Slipping an arm affectionately through 
Alan's, Daubeney led him to his apartment. 
** Now, lad,'* said he, " do you want any 
food? '' 

** Thanks,'' said Basset. " Food can wait, 
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my message camiot; it must straight to Sir 
Hubert/' 

*^ Ha, this begins to look like business; 'tis 
good news, I hope — ^whisper.*' 

** A relief force is on its way to Dover,'' said 
Alan in a low voice. 

* * Praise the saints I ' ' said Daubeney heart- 
ily. ** Now come, not another word, this must 
indeed to de Burgh, and that promptly. ' ' 

* * Why are you going away from the keep f ' ' 
said Basset as they walked along. 

** Hubert, my lad, sleeps on the King's Gate; 
we are a trifle short-handed, you know. ' ' 

Clad in a long cloak, Sir Hubert received his 
callers. A lanthom, just making darkness 
visible, threw a little ring of light over some pa- 
pers on the table, and glinted on the hilt of a 
sword leaning against the chair from which the 
Constable had just risen. A tall, ghostly figure, 
standing silent and motionless behind Sir 
Hubert, might have been a visitant from an- 
other world ; it was only Father Luke, however, 
Hubert 's other self, who knew more of him than 
any other living man, and therefore loved him 
more. 

** I have a messenger here, Hubert,'' said 
Daubeney. ** You remember Alan Basset, my 
squire; his news cannot wait." 

'' Perfectly," said de Burgh. '' What has 
brought you into the Castle, young sir ! " 
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** News of good import, Sir Hubert," said 
Basset. * * I am in truth the advance guard of 
Sir Stephen de Pencestre, who is marching to 
your relief with four hundred men.'' 

It is doubtful if de Burgh had ever heard 
more welcome words, yet his face gave no sign, 
so had he schooled himself against self-betrayal. 
There was silence for a moment, broken only 
by the rustle of Father Luke's robes as he 
crossed himself. 

* * Sit down, gentlemen, and let me hear your 
story. ' ' 

* * Sir Stephen, ' ' replied Alan, * * may be here 
on Thursday night. His plan is to advance 
from the east, possibly along the shore, and to 
ascend the cliffs where they go down to the sea. 
He has sent me to learn how the French are 
placed, and to take any orders you may have 
to give." 

** Thursday night," said de Burgh thought- 
fully. ** This is Monday, or rather Tuesday 
morning. The moon will rise about midnight on 
Thursday. Tell him we shall expect him at God- 
win's postern an hour before moonrise. We 
will do our best to keep the French busy on this 
side of the Castle meanwhile. Father Lnke, 
you are the biBst scribe ; make a small chart of 
the French lines, and put a cross at the point 
where we will sally upon them. Have you any- 
thing to say, Philip ? ' ' 
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*^ I think not, you have covered the ground 
thoroughly. ' ' 

** Then good-night, ' ' said Hubert. ** Take 
Basset to your quarters, Philip, I will see him 
again. You must arrange for his secret de- 
parture, and mark this, no one but ourselves 
must know the reason of his coming.'* 

Arnold was glad to see Basset the next morn- 
ing, and naturally asked for news of Odiham 
and its garrison. The young men were on the 
ramparts and Basset seated himself in an em- 
brasure. ** Your father has been pardoned, '* 
said he. ** The King has released him from 
Corfe Castle, and the last I heard of him. Sir 
Osbert was at Gloucester, collecting supplies 
for the army.'' 

^ * That is good hearing, ' ' said Arnold. * * Oh, 
here comes John, Hallo ! old fellow, Alan has 
good news of my father. ' ' 

** Glad of that," said John. ** I wonder 
where mine is? He will be rather astonished 
if he goes home just now, I think. ' ' 

'' Sir Thomas Wotton is with the King still," 
said Basset. ** There is a story going round 
that he has a battle-axe that has cut a knight 
and his charger in two." 

* * They are all alike, these Wottons, ' ' laughed 
Arnold, ** best with the axe. What hap- 
pened at Odiham, Alan, and where is my 
mother? " 
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** Your mother is in the west, safe enou^ 
The siege of Odiham is one of the events of his- 
tory. It deserves a chanson all to itself, quite 
as much as the Sieur Eoland. ' ' 

* * Oh, tell, tell ! ' ' said the lads together. 
** It all depended on Sir Eoger and Dame 

Gyffard. One was the heart, the other the soul 
of the defence. The day after you left, the 
French appeared and drove us all within the 
wall. Sir Roger seemed to think it was a 
great joke, and made me laugh till my head 
ached, as he described the various knights as 
they came to demand our surrender. One he 
said had been reared on prawns, because he 
walked sideways; a short man, stout and im- 
portant, reminded him of a frog in a pond, and 
so on. I cannot tell you the odd twist he gave 
to it all.'' 
** I know,'' said Arnold; ** shoot away 1 " 
** When they ordered the gate to be opened, 
Sir Eoger was very polite and regretted that it 
was impossible, as Dame Gyffard, who was in 
command, could not do this without her hus- 
band's leave, and he was in Gloucestershire. 
Would they send and ask his permission! 

* * Of course this angered them, and they tried 
to take the place by assault, but we had no dif- 
ficulty in beating them off. There was nothing 
for them to take hold of, you know. Their 
mangonels made no impression on the walls, 
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t^iit our two machines soon drove them to a 
<3.istance. 

** It all seemed a great joke, hut I suppose 

tliere were not many stores in the place. When 

tlie siege had lasted a week, and Prince Lewis 

liimself had come to see after it, we sat at sup- 

jpeT a little quietly perhaps, when Sir Eoger 

said : * You are all very dull, my friends ; I 

3)ropose a jest. You are all agreed that we do 

not wish to spend the rest of our lives here! 

Very well ; after supper, then, we will take our 

arms and pay a call on the French. * 

** Your mother thought that he was mad or 
drunk, I think. But he was not. * Pooh! ' he 
said, * they will not expect us, a beggarly dozen 
at most, to attack them. For my part, I am 
going to take a French knight prisoner, to ex- 
change against myself. I have no desire to be 
hanged,' he added rather seriously. 

* * Then we all saw the good sense of his pro- 
posal. Of course we could not expect to hold 
out indefinitely against an army, and it was 
really a great idea. 

** So we crept out after dusk, and got right 
among them before they knew what was the 
matter. Some were armed, some not, but after 
a pretty little dash we returned, each with his 
prisoner. I may say mine was drunk. ' ' 

** He was sober enough the next day, I ex- 
pect/' said Arnold* 
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*' *' Sober enough, and glad to boot, when we 
arranged to exchange our prisoners, against 
ourselves, our horses, and arms. The French 
were very polite and gave us a first-rate dinner. 
They behaved like gentlemen, and they went 
their way and we ours.'' 

* * By Saint George ! ' * said John. * * I should 
like to know your uncle. ' ' 

'* You shall,'' said Arnold. **Yon will like 
him greatly.'' 

Basset smiled ; he rather thought John might 
see Sir Eoger sooner than he expected, but he 
said nothing. 



CHAPTER Xm 

&m STEPHEN DE PENCESTEE AND HIS MEN 

Alan Basset had a prolonged interview with 
Sir Hubert that afternoon, and received the 
promised chart, which Father Luke had pre- 
pared. De Burgh naturally wished for news 
of what was going on in the country from which 
he had been so long cut off. Though much of 
what Basset told him was merely camp gossip, 
yet what facts there were meant to de Burgh 
more than Basset knew. That Lewis and the 
barons remained under the Papal interdict told 
the Constable that the Church, with its im- 
mense wealth and power, was still for John ; this 
included Gualo the Legate, and the clever but 
unscrupulous Bishop of Winchester, Peter des 
Roches. 

Basset spoke also of the desolation of the 
country, how the churches were filled with 
refugees, and the churchyards with traders' 
booths, for they were the only places where life 
and property were reasonably safe from the 
soldiery of either party. The whole of the east- 
ern counties had been ravaged by the barons, 
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and on their heels John^s forces were mardi- 
ing, completing the ruin of the country. This 
among many petty details conveyed to de Burgh 
the state of chaos and desolation to which Eng- 
land was reduced. 

When Alan had gone, de Burgh turned to 
Father Luke. * * One can see no end, ' * said he, 
* * to the troubles of our unhappy country ; fight- 
ing for the King, we are only choosing the les- 
ser of two evils. ' * 

** Have patience,*' said the Father, *' and 
have faith; wait for the Hand of God, it will 
be made manifest." 

That evening Alan supped with Daubeney be- 
fore starting on his perilous journey, and when 
night closed in prepared for an early start. He 
left the Castle even more unostentatiously than 
he had arrived. 

John had the first watch on Clinton's Tower 
that evening, and at ten o'clock he saw Dau- 
beney and Basset emerge on to the battlements. 

** Is that bit of rope handy! " asked Dau- 
beney. ** This is your bridge, Alan; come, 
John, bear a hand." And without more ado 
Basset was launched into the night. Daubeney 
watched him go, until the shadow swallowed 
him; then he turned to John: ** You are not 
a talker, ' ' said he, and went down the stairway 
humming a little song. 

To all appearance life went on in the Castle 
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^without any change; the usual duties of watch 
<a,nd ward, the care of the horses, drill, and the 
exercise of arms were carried on as if nothing 
liad occurred. But there was a subtle difference. 
The three men who held the secret news of the 
coming relief force kept their own counsel in- 
deed, but Basset's mysterious arrival and still 
more mysterious departure had broken the 
monotony of months of isolation. Men did not 
put it into so many words, but they realised 
that the world outside still thought of them. 
And there was something more than this. Dau- 
beney was light-hearted and cheerful; a spirit 
of gaiety moved with him; his fellow-knights 
felt it; his troop of bowmen responded to it; 
the wise old hound Wolf read him like a book. 
Wolf behaved like a puppy in his teens — of 
months, that is. The other dogs in the Castle 
caught the changed feeling, and with the outer 
ward for playground, they frolicked with all 
the abandon of youth. 

De Burgh himself had changed, though a 
close observer would have been puzzled to say 
where the change lay. He had exchanged dog- 
gedness for calm confidence, and the garrison 
was braced and stimulated in consequence. 

The days passed, and on Thursday evening 
de Burgh simunoned the knights to a council. 
First commanding that there should be no ap- 
plause, for he did not wish to put the French 
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on the qui vive, he told them of the hoped-for 
succour and of the intended sortie. 

At half -past ten, six score men were drawn 
up in the outer ward. They were divided into 
two bodies, the first, a forlorn hope of sixty 
men, was to attack the French camp, with 
trumpets blowing and as much noise as pos- 
sible; this company was under the command 
of Sir Philip Daubeney ; the second party, under 
William Briwere, was to be drawn up under 
the shadow of Mamigmot's towers to cover 
the retreat of the first. 

In order to avoid any noise in the Castle, the 
soldiers had been told of the promised relief 
by de Burgh in the presence of their own of- 
ficers, at their quarters. The tackles for lower- 
ing the bridges, both at the postern and the Cal- 
ton gates, had been carefully greased, and over 
the latter bridge a thick layer of straw had 
been spread, to deaden the sound of footsteps. 

In absolute silence, but eagerly as hounds 
straining at the leash, the troop went forth. By 
a quarter to eleven, Briwere 's men, drawn up 
on the glacis, saw the others, a dim mass in the 
distance, march across their front towards the 
French lines. 

Except for the sentries the French camp was 
amusing itself. They looked upon the little 
garrison in the Castle as being far too small to 
venture into the open. The lines were more 
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like a fair than a military camp. There were 
shops, there were jugglers and dancers, drink- 
ing booths and gaming dens, and all the rough 
license soldiers call pleasure. Without these dis- 
tractions the besiegers' life would have been 
dull indeed ; they had none of the excitement of 
the assault, and they were contemptuous of the 
small garrison lurking behind the walls. 

The enemy's sense of security was to have 
a sudden and rude shaking. Daubeney had 
divided his company into two parties, leading 
the first himself ; the second had been entrusted 
to Arnold, with Simon to steady him, and abate 
something of his recklessness. 

These sixty men-at-arms crept forward, their 
weapons at the ready. Suddenly Arnold heard 
a loud challenge from the French sentry : — 

'' Qui va Id? '' He was on the extreme left 
of the line and close to the slope of ground that 
falls to the town. Fiercely the hoarse cry was 
repeated far to the right. Immediately he 
heard overhead the humming of the bolts from 
the ballistas on the Castle walls, and in their 
track flew trains of sparks, for each bolt 
had burning, oil-soaked tow tied to it. Then 
trumpets were blown all about him, loud and 
martial, and with a roar of cheering, the Eng- 
lishmen rushed upon the French camp. 

At the verge of the enemy's lines they en- 
countered a few armed men, a guard hastily 
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turning out — ^these they swept over withont a 
check. Arnold, cheering madly, felt Belgarde 
bite as he cut and dashed on, not recking what 
or whom he had struck. Down an alley they 
rushed, cutting down all who got in their way, 
overturning tents, setting huts and great piles 
of forage on fire. Eight to the horse-piciets 
they charged, and there, cutting the terrified 
animals loose, they drove them, maddened by 
the flames and the wild outcry, into the very 
heart of the French camp. 

Oh, the glorious sense of exhilaration at being 
able at length to get at the men who had kept 
them cooped up so many weary weeks! They 
cheered and yelled like madmen as they wreaked 
their fury upon a thunderstruck, half -drunken 
foe. 

Then Daubeney, wise and cunning, ordered 
the recall, and the trumpets blew strong and in- 
sistently. But just at that moment Arnold saw 
an armed figure move out into the light of the 
fires ; it was the man who had threatened Edith, 
de Bourne himself. 

* * Saint George ! ' * cried Arnold, and with the 
bound of a tiger, Belgarde gleaming in his hand, 
he sprang upon the traitor. There in the dark- 
ness, beyond the burning camp, a duel was fought 
that either combatant felt could have but one 
ending, death. De Bourne knew it, Arnold 
wished it. Eeckless of being able to retrace his 
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steps, he drove the traitor hefore him, further 
and further from the French lines, and de Bourne 
knew that never had he been in such deadly peril, 
never had he faced a more terrible sword. Bel- 
garde was a live thing in Arnold's hand — one 
part with him was his good sword; what he 
willed, that it did. Feinting, guarding, strik- 
ing, swiftly was de Bourne's defence overcome, 
till at last, as the quick, darting fang of an 
adder, that deadly point drove through the steel 
rings, and de Bourne fell with a choked groan. 
Back Daubeney led his men, elated with their 
success, back towards the western ramparts; 
they were no longer the orderly compact com- 
pany that had advanced to the attack ten min- 
utes earlier, but a disordered, shouting mob. It 
was a moment of supreme danger, for Prince 
Lewis himself, at the head of a large body of 
French, drove at their left flank. Sir Philip 
was doing his best to hurry his men into some 
sort of order, when from the Castle walls came 
a great shout and a flight of arrows. This sud- 
den stroke on their flank gave the French pause 
for just so long as was necessary for the Eng- 
lish to pass by their head; and so, covered by 
the well-manned battlements, they marched 
along the western glacis and regained the Cal- 
ton Gate. The hoarse roaring of Pencestre's 
men was heard far across the bay; Prince Lewis 
heard it, and knew from the triumphant volume 
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of sound that de Burgh had, in spite of him, in- 
creased the garrison, and from that moment he 
began to doubt if ever he should win his way 
within those lowering walls. 

John, who was not yet sufficiently recovered 
from the wounds received in Mortimer *s Tower 
to take part in the sortie, was awaiting their 
return with impatience, and eagerly scanned the 
faces of the men as they came into the Castle. 
Six score had gone forth, but six score did not 
return. Briwere's company had not lost a man; 
Daubeney's had suffered heavily; of sixty who 
went forth, but forty-five returned. 

** Where is Arnold! '' asked John, ahnost 
fiercely. 

** Arnold! *' said Daubeney. ** Is he not 
here! Arnold! '' But there was no reply. 
** Simon, where is Arnold Gyffard! '* 

** I thought I saw him turn when the bugle 
blew,'' said Simon. 

* * Asking your pardon, ' ' said a rough soldier, 
' * the last thing I saw of Sieur Gyffard he was 
fighting with that de Bourne.'' 

** De Bourne! " said Daubeney. 

* ' We shall not see Arnold then, ' ' said John, 
with a catch in his voice. * ' He would not give 
Belgarde up to all the French between here and 
London. ' ' 

** I will warrant that he has killed de 
Bourne," said Daubeney, ** and that he is a 
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prisoner in the French camp. We — ^I — ^will 
xansomhim/' 

** Arnold would never give Belgarde up,'* 
said John again, and Sir Philip thought so too, 
hut he simply said, '* * Faithful to the True,' 
Belgarde is a trusty blade. ' ' 

The garrison of Dover was uproarious in its 
welcome of Pencestre and his men, but John 
and Simon were desolate. They were neither 
of them on duty that night, but they could not 
keep away from the ramparts. It seemed as 
though the night drew them, and they stood 
silent, gazing out into the darkness over the 
bay, with eyes that could not weep. 

Over the crest of the downs the great harvest 
moon rolled up blood-red, glowing through the 
land-mists that hung between themselves and 
her — that old moon which had looked down on 
many cheerful camps and many a midnight 
vigil; that moon which had been a welcome 
third at many a low-voiced talk between the two 
friends, when, as boys will, they laid their very 
souls bare under her mystic beams. John could 
not bear to look on her, and turned away. 

** 'Tis midnight,*' said Simon. There was 
something solemn in the words. Midnight — 
night indeed, with Arnold gone. 

'' Pater noster: " John breathed a broken 
prayer that midnight hour, and, as if in an- 
swer to his words, across the deep valley, undey 
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Soarpness diS^ a Li^t sKooe in Nick the sailor's 
winiiijw — die only Iig^t in all Dover town. 

Like 50 many good EngfTi^hTiieTi, the worthy 
barons of Dover did djoI think of shnttiiig the 
stafcrle door until the horse was stolen. In short 
they did not build any ramparts for Aeir pro- 
tection until eighty years after the events ve 
record had taken place, when Philip of France 
saeke^i the town. To this British characteristic 
Arnold owed his life, for it left a line of re- 
treat open to him. Of this he was not slow to 
avail hinLself ; one glance was enough to assure 
him that it would be hopeless to attempt to force 
his way back through the French, whose camp 
now hummed like an angry swarm of bees. 

The thought of Nick at once crossed his mind, 
and snatching up de Bourne's sword as a token 
of his victory, he plunged down the hill into 
the darkness. It suddenly occurred to our hero 
that he had not assured himself that his foe was 
dead. He turned to make sure, but saw at once 
that it was too late, for already dark forms 
were advancing between him and the French 
camp. 

The welcome shadows of the valley swallowed 
him, and as he went he heard the cheering in 
the Castle, to which he assigned its true cause. 
Cheered by the belief that the sortie had been 
entirely successful, Arnold went forward with 
all the caution of a man in a tight place who 
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ihoroughly respected his own skin. He soon 
f onnd that it would be impossible to make his 
way through Dover town itself. The streets 
were full of people disturbed by the tumult on 
the hill; he heard the excited cries of women 
and the deep hum of men's voices, as the in- 
habitants listened to the riot, and watched the 
fires in the French camp. 

Keeping well in the shadow of the steep 
ground opposite the Castle he cautiously crept 
round the backs of the houses until he turned 
the sea front and came right on to the door of 
Nick the sailor. 

By now the streets were silent, a door here 
and there could be heard to close, the sound of 
voices died away, and the sea alone broke 
the stillness of the night, as the waves fell 
with a long-drawn ** hus — s-sh,'* along the 
beach. 

That Nick's cottage was at the extreme end 
of the town was probably the reason why he 
was the last to shut his door that night; pos- 
sibly he had indulged in ** one more glass," at 
the ** Three Tuns." Be that as it may, Arnold 
was just in time to see the great bluff figure of 
the sailor disappearing into the doorway. 

* * Nick, ' ' he said. 

* * Hullo, ' ' said the astonished mariner, * * you 
might knock me down with a marlinespike. 
Where have you sprung from, master? Come 
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in. I reckon 'tis not very safe for you out- 
side/* 

Arnold came inside and Nick caref nlly closed 
the door behind him. The youth might have 
served for the figure of the war god himself, in 
his gleaming battle-stained mail, all a-shimmer 
in the flicker of a rush-light. 

** What, ye carry two swords, sir? ** There 
was a query in the tone. Then Arnold told him 
all the story of the fight that night, of the relief 
of the Castle, and of his fight with de Bourne. 

** Ye killed the swab, young master! Ye 
made sure of him? '* There was a certain 
amount of anxiety in the seaman's voice. 

** I had in my mind to go back and make 
sure, ' ' said Arnold, * * but the French came be- 
tween us and I was forced to flee. ' * 

The seaman shook his head. ** A pity,*' said 
he, * * a great pity. You will hear of the scoun- 
drel again an I mistake not. But come, your 
friends in the Castle will be anxious; we will 
signal to them.'' The hour of midnight had 
come, and Nick set the beacon in the window, as 
had been agreed with Daubeney. 

** Can you write, master! " asked Nick, as 
they sat down to a good hearty supper. 

** No," said Arnold, ** not much; that is, I 
can sign my name, ' ' he added proudly. 

* * That sword of yours makes your best signa- 
ture, I reckon, ' ' said Nicholas the seaman. Be 
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tween them they manufactured a letter of a kind, 
which Nick took the next night to the appointed 
place, his guest meanwhile remaining hidden. 

When this letter was brought to de Burgh, 
he rubbed his eyes, scratched his chin, and 
finally sent for Daubeney. * * What do you make 
of it, Philip!'^ said he. 

* * Ha, * * said the other, thoughtfully, * * here 
is a sword — ^Belgarde, I take it ; this round ob- 
ject, like a badly clipped penny, must be the 
rising moon; this tall straight line looks as 
though it might be a cliff, with the sea at the 
base; and this second line, with a sort of imp 
at the bottom and several imps at the top, seems 
to represent a rope. It is signed, illegibly I 
admit, but still signed, and I fancy this scrawl 
is intended to represent the name of Arnold 
Gyffard.^^ 

* * You think so I ' * asked Sir Hubert eagerly, 
for he too had grown fond of the bold, bright 
youth. 

'' Undoubtedly, *' replied Sir Philip. '' This 
letter means that Arnold will be at the cliff 
foot to-morrow night at moonrise, and that we 
are to help him up the cliff, the scamp. ' ' 

That evening Arnold made his preparations 
for the climb. * * I must take Belgarde, * * he said. 
** Do you keep de Bourne's sword, Nick; it will 
go from a false man to a true one. ' ' 

Nick was greatly pleased with this gift, and 
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promised to treasure it with his other curi- 
osities. ** It ain't exactly my sort of a 
weai)on/' said the seaman. ** I likes a good 
nobbly mace, or an axe, but it will mind me of 
you many a time, and I warrant that I spin Will 
Wynkyn such a yam about it as will make him 
stare.'* 

There were two people at least for whom time 
dragged. We may be sure that both Edith and 
John counted the minutes until their friend re- 
turned. Arnold, however, thoroughly enjoyed 
the company and yams of his seafaring friend; 
but time passes for all, and at length midnight 
came and Nick led Arnold by winding paths to 
the foot of the Castle cliff. ** Here we are," 
said the sailor. ** What I don't know about 
ropes isn't worth knowing. I'll fix 'ee in the 
bight of 'un." 

How slender that thin line looked, and from 
what towering heights it hung I Looking up, 
the cliff loomed aloft until it seemed to touch 
the sky, reach to the very stars. Arnold, how- 
ever, faced it bravely. Fastened in the end of 
the rope, he grasped his friend's hand, gave a 
good jerk to the line as a signal to those above, 
and awaited events. At the last moment Nick 
thrust a packet into his hand, saying, ** For 
Sir Hubert," and immediately he felt his feet 
leave the ground. 

Steadily the distance between Arnold and the 
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grew greater; sometimes he scraped 
3t the cliff, sometimes he swung out from 
le went up ; worst of all, he began to spin 
. and round, and felt thankful for the 
-like way in which he was triced up, for 
nsting motion made him giddy. Unused 
was to such heights, Arnold began to wish 
If safe on firm ground ; it seemed as though 
re the victim of some dreadful nightmare 

was to have no ending. He felt as if he 
i spend the rest of his life in the giddy 
t of miles and miles of grey heights, when 
d grasped his wrist, and drew him out on 
5 short turf, and John^s voice bade him 
Die. 



c 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ON THE MABCH ONCE MORE 

Afteb his perilous climb Arnold stood for a 
moment on the short turf, conscious only of a 
great sense of relief, and of his friend John's 
hand, and of a quiver in his voice as he wel- 
comed him as one from the dead. They were 
nearer expressing emotion, those two, than they 
had ever been ; but a cheery voice broke in, and 
Arnold was surprised to see the well-known 
figure of Sir Roger de Bray standing by. 

* * Well, Master Bad Penny, ' ' said the knight, 
** where have you come from? Have you no 
welcome for your uncle I ' ' 

** So you have come into Dover! '* said 
Arnold. * * For a little quiet, I suppose I It is 
right good to see you again. How and where 
is my mother? *' 

** I shall never teach you the proper respect 
due to your elders. Your mother is well, and 
in the city of Bristol. Where have you been 
these days I * * 

** Yes," said John; ** and did you kill de 
Bourne? " 

208 
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There was a great deal of news to inter- 
change; but the letter which Nick had handed 
io Arnold on parting was his first care. 

** This must to Sir Hubert/* said Daubeney, 
when he saw it. Little thinking that letter was 
once more to start him on his travels, our hero 
took it straightway to de Burgh. The latter re- 
ceived him with a kindly greeting, and thanking 
him for the missive, dismissed him. 

There was a jovial party awaiting him in 
Godwin's Tower, where an hour slipped by in 
talk and laughter. John was soberly and 
silently happy, Daubeney 's dry humour was an 
admirable foil to de Bray's light chaff, and 
Basset's ready laugh chimed with the two. 
But there were duties to perform, and the 
friends separated, some to the walls, others to 
sleep. 

The next day was bright and clear, and the 
two friends took Daubeney 's arms and their 
own on to the battlements to clean. Simon was 
there shaping shafts for arrows, and Wolf was 
coiled at his feet. Arnold had greeted the old 
bowman the night before, but the hound ex- 
pressed his pleasure at his friend's return in 
his dignified if doggish way. 

** Hallo, boys," said a cheery voice, as Sir 
Roger came along the ramparts. ** You look 
happy enough in the sun, enough to tempt a 
man to join you. ' ' He fingered one of the shafts 
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which lay by Simon, ** I shouldn't care to be 
a buck within a hundred yards of you, ' ' he said, 
and sat down by his nephew. 

' * Well, my paladin, ' ' said he, * * what giants 
have you conquered I The rescued maiden I 
have seen. Ha I ' ' and his voice lost its banter- 
ing note, ** what sword is that? " As he spoke 
Simon's arrow dropped from his hands, which 
fell on his knees, as the old fellow stared across 
at the knight. 

** 'Tis Belgarde, uncle. I took it from a 
French knight. ' ' 

* * Belgarde, ' ' said Sir Roger, and there was a 
thrill in his voice, * ' Belgarde, that I should see 
thee again in the hands of my nephew! Oil, 
Arnold, most fortunate soldier, this blade is bet^ 
ter worth than a knight 's fee. 'Tis one of the 
swords of romance. ' Faithful to the True,' in- 
deed, 'tis the best blade since Durendal himself, 
Beau Sire Roland's. Once I have seen it before, 
at the taking of King Richard's * Saucy Castle.' 
Then it conquered mine, the only sword that 
hath done so. Wear her worthily, for England 
and thy Lady; untruly, and she fails thee; she 
is a perilous servant ; and at the appointed time 
thou shalt die cleanly and swiftly, aye and hap- 
pily, with this good sword in thy hand. A good 
end. ' ' Musing over the blade, the best swords- 
man in England was silent. Then with a sigh 
Sir Roger gave Belgarde back to his nephew and 
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'"^ivalked slowly away. It had been his dream to 
-wdn her one day for hunself • 

Arnold did not see Edith, after his escape, 
until the afternoon. He met her with John on 
the western ramparts, by Harconrt's Tower. 
Save for a watchman or two, the walls were de- 
serted, and there was no one to see him kiss 
his lady's hand, which she gave him with a 
pretty blush. 

* * Oh, Arnold, ' ' said she, * * how anxions I 
have been since you disappeared — do tell me 
what happened to you/' 

*^ You have heard us speak of Nick the 
sailor, ' ' said Arnold ; * * he was the fairy prince 
who rescued me.'' And then he told her the 
story of his fight with de Bourne, and his 
subsequent escape. So talking, they walked 
round the walls until they came to the Coclico 
Tower. 

Looking down into the quadrangle, they saw 
young Glanville. 

** Good-day, monsieur," Edith called to him. 
** Did not Martha tie your head up skilfully 
that you have thrown the bandage away so 
soon? " Glanville looked rather sheepish, for 
he had taken a bruised pate to be tended, hop- 
ing that Edith herself would be his surgeon. 
She had seen through his malingering, and had 
handed him over to old Martha's care. How- 
ever, he did not mind her raillery. * * I made a 
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mistake, ' * said he. * * It was my heart, and not 
my head, that was injured. * ' 

'' Poor boyi ^^ said Edith. '' Father Me 
then is the only surgeon who can do you any 
good. * ' Then she turned to John. * * Might I 
not give Jeanette a canter round the outer ward! 
It is months since I have been on a horse." 

** I should think so,'* said John. And before 
many minutes she, the two friends, Glanville 
and others were playing f oUow-my-leader round 
the great quadrangle. Edith was the leader, and 
very cleverly she led them in and out among 
piles of forage, leaping over trusses of hay, 
twisting in and out, hither and yon, until John 
on Ali was alone left ; the others had all made 
some slip, and fallen out of the laughing train. 
But Ali followed Edith's every movement; 
shake him off she could not, till flushed and 
laughing she dismounted, when a dozen willing 
hands were ready to take Jeanette 's bridle. 

De Burgh and Pencestre watched the pretty 
play. ** Four days ago,'' said Sir Hubert, 
** you would not have seen that sort of thing. 
We were all ready to die, but we found laughter 
diflScult. We owe this to you, Stephen. ' ' 

Pencestre, a short, thick-set man, had been 
viewing the proceedings with a smile in his 
bright beady eyes. ** She is Wotton's daughter, 
you said I A good breed. ' ' 

* * Aye, and that tall fellow on the barb is 
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er brother ; a fine hand with the battle-axe, and 
talker. He and Daubeney cleared Mortimer *s 
Tower that night: I put them in their right 
order; he saved Daubeney 's life. I offered the 
lad knighthood, but he would not have it, — said 
that he would wait until his friend there, Arnold 
Gyffard, was knighted too, — asked me not to 
mention it, now I think of it, so do not betray 



me/* 



** A good breed,'' said Pencestre, again, 
** Young Gyffard, I suppose, wears her 
favour? '' 

De Burgh nodded. ** Lads and lasses,'' said 
he, with a quiet smile. ** Young Gyffard, by 
the bye, wears Belgarde — ^won it of a French 
knight." 

* * Holy Virgin I ' ' said Pencestre. * * I had 
once hoped to hold that blade myself. If Bel- 
garde has come to Gyffard, he not only deserves 
the lady, but knighthood into the bargain. ' ' 

** That can wait," said de Burgh musingly. 
** I like it to be hardly won; they are both 
young, too. I care not overmuch for boy 
knights. A man is needed to match with men. 
But come, or we shall be late for the council. 
The letter that Gyffard brought in last night 
needs careful consideration." 

The council was held in the large upper 
chamber of the keep. De Burgh presided over 
a round score of knights, and opened the pro- 
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ceedings himself. ** Messieurs," said he, 
** since yesterday a messenger has come Irm 
without. Young Gyffard has brought an im- 
portant letter; I will ask Father Luke to read 
it." 

Father Luke took up a travel-stained piece 
of parchment, and read as follows : — 

* * To the worthy Knight Sir Hubert de Burgh, 
greeting. A matter has happened in this city 
which it behooves all lovers of England and 
haters of the French to know. A great noble- 
man of France, the Viscount of Melun, fell seri- 
ously ill in this place, so ill indeed that his 
malady has proved fatal. But before dying he 
hath made a confession which it behooves all 
true Englishmen to take to heart. Li conse- 
quence of the kindness with which he was tended 
by those about him, it was impossible to him to 
die without uttering these words: * I grieve,' 
said he, to the noble knight who was his host, 
* for the desolation and fuin which is about to 
overtake you, since you know not the danger 
under which you lie. Lewis and sixteen other 
French Counts and Barons, of whom I am one, 
have sworn that having subdued England, and 
made Lewis King, all those Englishmen who are 
fighting for Lewis against King John shall be 
condemned as traitors to their lawful king, to 
forfeiture of their lands, and to perpetual ban- 
ishment. Therefore I, who am at the point of 
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death, beseech you to provide for your safety, 
and keep secret that which I have told 
you' . . /' 

The letter went on to other and less important 
subjects. When it was finished, Stephen Pen- 
cestre broke the silence. 

** This,*' said he, ** is a true tale. Even be- 
fore I came into the Castle the English with 
Lewis were dissatisfied, for not only was he 
giving their lands, as he subdued them, to his 
Frenchmen, but could not resist twitting them 
with their treachery to King John. So that 
if the King were a little gentler in his methods, 
and could be persuaded to amend certain of 
his customs, many who are now helping Lewis 
would desert his cause. ' ' 

** Lewis is a noble knight," said de Burgh 
thoughtfully, ** and cannot stomach disloyalty, 
even though it be to his own advantage. What 
you say, Stephen, about the King is full of sense. 
And you, Philip ; what is your counsel I ' ' 

* * 'Tis this, ' ' said Daubeney ; * * let one of us 
ride to the King, I will go if you like, and put 
the matter before him so plainly that he can- 
not mistake our meaning." 

** It is an ill thing telling truth to kings," 
said William Briwere ; * ' but i ' faith, I know 
no man better fitted to do so than Daubeney; 
he is a man most difficult to misunderstand. ' ' 

** Especially with a sword in his hand," 
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laughed some one at the other end of the 
table. 

* * That is an especial virtue, ' * said Sir Hubert. 
" Whoever goes will have to pass the Frenci 
lines somehow. Well, gentlemen, what say 
you I '* At this there arose a long discussion, 
the upshot of which was that Daubeney should 
set forth that very night. When the council 
broke up de Burgh detained Daubeney for a 
last word. 

* * Philip, old friend, ' ' said he ; * * when you 
see the King point out to him that if we can 
but keep the French from landing reinforce- 
ments, when this news becomes known, they will 
grow weaker and weaker as he gains strength. 
Tell him that now is the time to make use of his 
new ships. The place to stay the French troops 
is on the sea, and nowhere else. I myself will 
take a fleet to sea, if no one else be willing. Tell 
him that.** 

On Godwin's Tower there was dismay and 
desolation, for Daubeney had determined to take 
with him Arnold and Simon, and to leave Basset 
and John with Sir Roger, who would take charge 
of the company. 

*' Simon I must have for the woods,** said 
he, * ' and Arnold comes as bait for Simon, The 
old villain would scarce come without him, for 
he regards himself in some sort as his foster- 
father. John, you must stay by your sister, 
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and, Alan, — aye, lad, I know 'tis hard, — ^you 
mnst stay by the Castle; every man is needed 
here. ' ' 

John begged Arnold to take Ali. * * There is 
no horse in England can overtake him, ' ' he said. 
Greatly touched by his friend's generosity, 
Arnold had not the heart to rob him of that 
good horse, which was as dear to him as a sweet- 
heart. So, after hearty farewells, the .three, ac- 
companied by Wolf, rode from the Calton Gate 
at midnight. 

The early autumn night was thick with a cold 
sea fog, and Arnold took one long look at the 
place which held Edith and so many memories 
and loyal friends and comrades. Dark and re- 
mote the great keep loomed, aloof and inscru- 
table ; then the fog wreaths eddied about it and 
blotted it from view. 

As they had travelled many a time before, so 
they marched now. Wolf and Simon went 
ahead, as scouts, then Daubeney, followed by 
Arnold. Their scabbards and bridle-chains were 
straw-wrapped, lest by their clanking they 
should make the French aware of the travellers ; 
each carried his weapon at the ready. Daubeney 
held a great lance, and Belgarde gleamed bare 
in Arnold's right hand. 

Searching the darkness with his unerring nose, 
Wolf quested ahead and gave Simon warning 
of more than one French sentry, and though the 
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iiiu£9ed thud of their horses ' hoofs was terribly 
audible to their own ears, yet they passed the 
line of the hostile outposts undiscovered. The 
sound of the sea on the right hand served for 
guide, though in the darkness of the fog they 
were fain to dismount and feel their way, prob- 
ing for firm ground, with lance-butt or sword. 
At length they left the perilous cliff edge behind 
and turned inland to surer going. They were 
clear of the foe. 

Then the old open-air life was renewed, bnt 
with a sad .difference — ^now, alas ! there was no 
longer Edith to guard, nor John to share the 
merry incidents of camp or road. Old camping 
grounds were passed, even old faces seen, when 
William the bowman or his friends came upon 
them; but they travelled swiftly and for the 
most part in silence. Well-known hill-tops be- 
gan to come into view, as they rose the Surrey 
downs, and as they rode they discussed the best 
spot at which to cross the Thames. 

** To pass over by the crossing stakes at 
Chertsey,'' said Daubeney, ** would be to run 
a great risk. Such a well-known ford will surely 
be watched, yet to pass nearer to Windsor would 
be very likely to lead us into trouble. ' ' 

* * There is a spot where the Thames may be 
passed, ' ' said Simon, * * near the hamlet of Lale- 
ham. Few know of this ford; it leads from 
nowfiere to no whither; ^tis a weary way 
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through swamp and brake, bnt we shall find no 
one to dispute our passage.'^ 

** No man's road, eh? It sounds hopeful; 
push on, then. Shall we lie to-night at Chertsey 
Abbey? '' 

** I have heard,'* said Simon shrewdly, ** that 
Master Langton has been welcomed in that 
house ere now. ' ' 

** Oh, all right, another night in the open I 
do not mind, and Arnold here prefers to sleep 
under the stars. '* 

** At any rate,'* said Arnold, ** there are no 
fleas in the forest.'' Daubeney laughed; they 
had had a bitter experience in a chance-found 
wayside inn. 

Night overtook them as they skirted the little 
village of Ottershaw, and Simon led them 
through dark woodlands till they came to a tiny 
spring, called after Saint Anne herself. Here 
they camped, and made their frugal supper. They 
woke at dawn, and saw that they were on a hill- 
side ; almost at their feet, the wide valley of the 
Thames was spread. The morning mists filled 
the plain, but here and there the river glinted 
whitely through them. 

They led their horses for the first part of the 
way, where the hill went down steeply, mov- 
ing among great silver-stemmed beech trees. 
Already autumn had touched the sweeping 
branches with crimson, and under foot there lay 
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the first red leaves that the waning year had 
gathered to itself. Across the lowlands came the 
sound of the abbey bell ringing to matins, and 
the hardy warriors crossed themselves, and each 
whispered a prayer as he heard it. Faith was 
then as now a very simple thing, but it was 
more than that, it was a part of men's every- 
day life, and as it is to-day, the best soldiers 
were apt to be the most devout. Those were 
the days when the Cross, the blood-red Cross 
of Saint George, was the proudest badge a sol- 
dier might wear, the same scarlet cross which is 
to-day the distinctive battle-flag of England's 
ships. 

Now the adventurers were moving along the 
bounds of the abbey lands, and it behooved them 
to ride warily. They saw a few peasants, but 
of them they took little heed, as these wretched 
creatures fled at their approach, having tasted 
the bitter irony of being ground between the 
upper and nether stones of foe and so-called 
friend. 

Away to the left Sir Philip pointed out a 
wide green plain which he said was Runnymede, 
where he had been with the barons when they 
had wrung the charter of their liberties from 
King John. 

The river was not then held in bonds by lock 
and weir, but wandered widely, with marshy 
tracts around it, and through these they now 
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had to feel their way. They plunged into a tan- 
gle of swamp and hrake ; sometimes deep chan- 
nels caused them to turn aside, and sometimes 
they crossed Httle islets of firm ground, their 
horses' hoofs crushing the sweet-scented river 
sedges so that the air was aromatic with moist 
fragrance. Kingfishers flashed hy them as they 
rode, and more than once they disturbed solemn, 
stilted herons at their fishing, which flapped 
heavily away at their approach. 

It was noon before they reached a broad 
island, beyond which the river ran in a deep 
channel that divided them from the further 
bank. Around it the stream made a wide sweep, 
rushing, with a pleasant sound, over the bright 
pebbly bottom. Through this they had pushed 
their horses, and now it was evident that they 
would have to swim the last dozen yards. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW TO CATCH PIKE WITHOUT BATE 

* * It is clear, ' * said Daubeney, * * that we must 
swim the last few yards ; however, as it will not 
be safe to cross the road between Windsor and 
London before dark, we will rest here during 
the day. The horses will find plenty to eat." 

* * The horses are lucky indeed, ' ^ said Arnold 
ruefully. ** We have not had any breakfast, 
and I am as hungry as a hunter. ' ' 

* * Tighten your belt — a full meal for a hunter, 
eh, Simon? '* Sir Philip seemed amused by 
Arnold's hunger. 

** There are fish to be had, at any rate,*' said 
Simon, with his poacher's instinct afire for a 
bit of sport. ** No man need starve in a coun- 
try like this. And as for a hare — ^Wolf, boy, 
loo, loo I " 

**'We have neither line nor hook," said 
Arnold. 

** Line? yes, plenty,'' and Simon plucked a 
dozen hairs from the unfortunate Belamour's 
tail. 

828 
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* * That a fishing line I ^ ' Arnold was openly 
contemptuous, though he should have known the 
old hunter better. 

** The sort that don^t need a hook, nor a 
bait either/* said the poacher with a chuckle, as 
he drew his knife and cut down a stout and 
straight withe pole. The horses were unsad- 
dled, and browsed contentedly; the knight had 
disposed himself at ease on the mossy carpet, in 
a patch of sunshine ; and the two poachers could 
hear Wolf moving among the thickets as he 
quested for game. 

It was a blazing hot autumn day, and the two 
naoved through the tangled growth by the river 
edge. Simon was looking for a deep still spot in 
fullest sun. At length they came to just such a 
place, a deep pool with lily pads floating on the 
clear water, and a twisted willow leaning over 
it. Making a running noose with the twisted 
hairs, Simon tied it to the pole he carried, and 
advanced with the utmost caution towards the 
water. Arnold followed him, and peered over 
his shoulder ; when his eyes became accustomed 
to the watery depths, he saw what he at first 
took for a sunken branch, floating just under 
the surface. Presently this branch moved ever 
so slightly, and our hero became aware that it 
was a great fish. 

* * Quick, Simon I * * said he. 

** Slow and sure, slow and sure, that's what 
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does the trick, master, ' * said the old fellow, with 
his quiet laugh. 

With imperceptible movement, and the cnn- 
ning of long experience, Simon pushed his pole 
with its noose out through the water ; gradually, 
very gradually, the loop of hair slipped 
over the pike. The fish was thoroughly en- 
joying the warm sunshine, and seemed to ap- 
preciate the gentle friction of the noose on his 
sides. Arnold thought that a smile spread over 
master Jack^s jaws; he was probably mistaken, 
for a sinister smile is the normal expression 
of this cruel fish. 

Suddenly, when the noose was about half-way 
up the pike 's body, Simon gave a great lift, and 
the fish literally flew through the air on to the 
bank. Scarcely had it hit the island, however, 
when both he and Arnold were aware that there 
were other living creatures near at hand. The 
pike had been very successfully landed in the 
midst of a fine hanging nest of wasps. 

The two fishermen incontinently bolted, leav- 
ing their hapless prey kicking. Their laughter 
roused the knight, who came at a safe distance 
to urge them on to recapture their fish. 

** You take a branch and beat they wapses 
off, while I gets hold of the fish, Master 
Arnold, '^ said Simon. 

At this the knight suppressed a laugh, and 
awaited events. Arnold armed himself vrith a 
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branch, and the two fishermen approached their 
prey. The knight saw Arnold begin to beat the 
air vigorously with the branch, and Simon make 
a dart for the fish, which had slipped from the 
noose. Just as he caught it Arnold gave a howl, 
dropped the branch, clapped his hand to the 
back of his neck, and ran as he had never run 
from a Frenchman. Simon also gave a yell, 
and the two charged down on the knight, who 
was convulsed with laughter. 

* * Oh, heroes, ' ' he said, * ^ ye are welcome, with 
your honourable wounds^ and with that esti- 
mable fish." 

A hare was Wolffs contribution to the bill of 
fare, and since the travellers preferred fresh 
fish to fresh hare, the hound himself had most 
of it for his own. 

As the drowsy afternoon wore towards even- 
ing, and the shadows lengthened, a light mist 
began to rise from the river. The horses were 
caught and the passage of the river was begun. 
Swimming themselves and their horses, they 
ferried their clothes and arms over on a raft 
of logs and rushes. The three companions 
were soon in the saddle, and while the sun 
flamed his last farewell in the west, they began 
a long night's ride. Hard and fast they rode, 
passing little thorps asleep amid the woods and 
fields, and startling some belated peasant re- 
turning over-late from work or the nearest 
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drinking booth. When they unsaddled, long 
after midnight, they were far beyond the Wind- 
sor road, and could rest in safety if not in 
comfort. 

Then the weather broke, and they made their 
way north by by-ways and forest tracks. The 
sodden ground made the open air an uneasy bed- 
chamber, and, taking some risks, Daubeney 
elected to lodge in hostels or chance-found 
priories. 

King John and his troops were believed to 
be in the direction of Lincoln, so they steadily 
travelled north. Then on one streaming night of 
rain, as they were dismounting in the courtyard 
of a small abbey near Saxby, lit by some flaring 
spluttering torches, a wild figure reeled into 
the ring of light and cried that the King was 
dead, and screamed with the eldritch laughter 
of a lost spirit, laughter from the Pit itself. 

What wild wrongs this poor madman had suf- 
fered no one knew; he vanished as swiftly as 
he had cried his news. There was scarce a man 
in England but rejoiced at the King's death: 
the monks of Saxby did not hide their joy, and 
King's man as he was, Daubeney himself, who 
had been gloomy and silent during the last 
stages of the journey, unbent and became his 
old genial self. 

The next morning more certain news arrived. 
A knight, riding in at daybreak, came stamping 
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into the great hall where they sate at break- 
fast, his cloak and armour dripping with the 
rain. 

* * Ha, reverend father, ' ' said he to the prior, 
going up to the blazing wood-fire as he spoke, 
'* will you give a man in a hurry some mulled 
ale and a crust? '' 

As he spoke Arnold leaped to his feet, and 
the next moment was holding his father by the 
hand. 

** Well, well, well! *' said Sir Osbert, holding 
his son at arm's length, and gazing at him with 
affectionate pride. *' I have heard a word or 
two about you, but you are grown into a man, 
and in sooth, what lady's favour do you wear! 
A fair one's, I warrant, or you are not your 
father's son! " 

' * You may be content, ' ' said Daubeney , com- 
ing forward; *^ he has inherited his father's 
good taste and, I may add, good fortune. But 
what are you doing out of Corfe Castle, Gyf- 
fard? Have you made your peace with the 
King? " 

** The King is dead," said Sir Osbert, and 
there was a strange ring in his voice. ** Dead. 
And he died as he lived, uncleanly. If he had 
had a better mother, it might have been differ- 
ent with him and with England. ' ' 

^* How did it happen? " asked Sir Philip. 

** The King and the army," replied Sir Os- 
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bert, ^' were passing Fossdyke Wash, by the 
month of the river Welland, when a sndden rush | try. 
of the tide, with the east wind behind it, swept 
in. All the baggage was lost, and King and 
troops were fortunate to escape with their lives. 
I shall never forget the quick onrush of the 
grey, white-capped waves, or the swearing, 
struggling mob, which had been an army not 
ten minutes before, amid which the E^ing was 
borne to land. We took him to Swineshead 
Abbey, but weary and ill as he was, he could 
not forget the habits of a lifetime. He spent 
that night in an orgy of dissipation. The next 
day he was very ill, but made shift to reach the 
Castle of Laf ort. Thence we bore him with dif- 
ficulty to the Abbey of Croxton by Newark, and 
there he died on the nineteenth of the month. 
Some say, ' * added he, * ' that one he had wronged 
mixed poison in his cup. I know not, 'tis not 
unlikely. ' ' 

** May he sleep in peace, '* said Daubeney; 
** he is dead. Now what of the living! Henry 
is King, who stands by him ? ' * 

'* That is what I ride to tell de Burgh and 
others, '^ replied Sir Osbert. ** Henry and his 
mother go to Gloucester. The west is loyal, and 
there Gualo, Bishop Peter, and the Earl Mar- 
shal go also to rally England against the 
French. '' 

** You name the best man last/' said Dan- 
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beney. ' * He and Hubert may yet save the coun- 
try. De Burgh will not budge, however, while 
Dover is in jeopardy.'* 

* * That is as may be ; to Dover I go as speedily 
as I may. Have ye any news ? ' ' 

* * This, ' ' and Daubeney told of the letter that 
had come through Nick the sailor, and the coun- 
sel of de Burgh. 

* * It is our hope that Langton will now make 
his peace with Eome, and join the King's 
party," said Sir Osbert. 

^ ' Langton is for England as much as any of 
us, ' ' replied Daubeney thoughtfully. ^ ^ Now the 
way is clear, I expect we shall see him with us 
against the French. Well, I must ride to 
Gloucester, I suppose. You look as though an 
hour 's sleep would not hurt you. ' ' 

** Or my horse either," said Gyffard. Be- 
fore they mounted. Sir Osbert had two minutes 
with his son. * * If you reach Bristol, ' ' said he, 
** you will find your mother there. She is one 
to be proud of. I wear her favour still, so, my 
lad, do not claim too much praise for your lady, 
or we shall be breaking lances together. Where 
got you that blade? What, Belgardel 'Tis a 
sword of fame. Ah, my lad, go on as you have 
begun and you will do us credit yet. Farewell. 
Keep the scamp in his proper place, Daubeney. ' ' 

Press forward as he would, they made but 
poor progress, and two mornings after Dau- 
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beney looked at Arnold with an expression of 
comical resignation on his face. ' ' We are out 
of luck,'* said he. *^ Yesterday you were half 
the day hunting a smith to shoe a horse, to-day 
Simon, I'll warrant, will be all day huntiiig 
Wolf, who has gone after some buck in the Sher- 
wood Forest. And, further, Arnold, I dare 
wager my helmet to a beehive that the two of 
them come back, impenitent, with that same 
buck. They are as arrant poachers as ever set 



a snare. ' ' 



True enough, Simon came back late in the 
afternoon, a fine haunch over his shoulder. ** It 
seemed a pity to leave so much good venison 
behind, ' ' said he, with a grin. 

*^ 'Twas not venison when you saw it first, 
you old scoundrel," grumbled Sir Philip, half 
angry and half amused. 

But the most annoying thing of all happened 
just before they struck the Foss way, the great 
Eoman road down which King Henry and his 
army were swiftly making their way ahead of 
our friends. 

As the three were riding peaceably enough, 
they came on a small manor house which was 
being despoiled by a party of Angevin soldiers, 
men of Faulkes de Breaut6's, and under a 
knight of a like kidney with that freebooter. 

This was more than Daubeney could stand. 
French or Angevin, even though the latter were 
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Hied to Henry ; neither should despoil English- 
if he could help it. 

* * Hola, there ! ' ' Daubeney caught his lance 
om Arnold, who was carrying it, and rode 

'tip to the knight who was superintending the 
<i>perations. ^^ Call your men off. By what 
x^lg^ht do you despoil English folk? '' 

** Because we choose,** replied the knight, 
"^ * and because no lout of an Englishman shall 
stop us.'* 

* * I am that lout, * * replied Sir Philip fiercely ; 
^nd turning to his followers, ** See that the 
other scoundrels do not interfere,** said he. 

Simon strung his bow ; Belgarde flashed bare, 
.and Arnold and Simon watched their master 
and waited on events. 

** You want a lesson from me! ** asked the 
Angevin scornfully. ^^ By the bones of Am- 
brosius, you shall have it! ** And as he spoke, 
he lowered his lance. Little did he know with 
whom he had to do. Daubeney struck him like 
a whirlwind, swept him from his saddle, as a 
man brushes a fly from his sleeve, struck him 
through and through, and left him dead upon 
the ground. 

A man-at-arms called to his comrades that 
they were but three ; within the house a woman 
shrieked. At this the three Englishmen grew 
mad with rage ; with a roar of * ' Saint George I 
Daubeney! Belgarde! ** they dashed into the 
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house. Too busy himself to heed what his com- 
rades were doing, Arnold attacked a man-at- 
arms. In a low-ceiled room, in which flames 
were already crackling, a couple of women were 
cowering behind some overturned furniture, and 
a boy, armed with an axe, was bravely en- 
deavouring to keep their assailant at bay. At 
Arnold's shout the man turned and swung his 
sword to the attack ; our hero was too wary to 
use the edge hampered by the low rafters, and 
trusted to Belgarde 's point; it was enongh, 
thirty seconds' fierce, hard-breathing combat 
suflSced, and his good sword found its way past 
the ruflSan's guard. Not giving a second 
thought to his fallen foe, Arnold turned towards 
the women he had rescued : 

** Flee, ladies,'* said he, ** the house is on 
fire ! ' ' And at the word he himself sprang from 
the room in search of further opponents. Be- 
tween them, Daubeney and his squire cleared 
the house ; those who did not fall to them were 
driven forth only to meet Simon's arrows. 

** That was well done," said the latter when 
all was finished. 

** Well done, indeed," said the tall gaunt 
woman ; * * thank God, Sir Knight, you came in 
time. ' ' 

The three could no less than help to save the 
household gear from the flames, and the horses 
and beasts from the blazing buildings; this, 
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though it gained them much good will and many 
thanks from the wretched people who were the 
sufferers, yet cost them another day. 

At length they struck the Foss way, and on 
that good road, with its broad grass edges, made 
speed. Daubeney spared neither himself nor 
his companions, but pushed on at the utmost 
speed that the horses could maintain, and 
on the evening of October 27, very stiff and 
very weary, they rode into Moretbn-on-the- 
Marsh. 

** Shall we stay here? " asked Arnold, look- 
ing longingly at the open door of a comfortable 
inn, lit by a ruddy glow of firelight which 
gleamed across the wet street. 

* ^ Nay, there is need of haste, ' ' replied Dau- 
beney. ** We will manage four miles more to- 
day.'' And with that they breasted the long 
ascent that rises to Stow-on-the-Wold. The 
wind whistled through the dark woodland, and 
the mournful cry of owls rang now and again 
through the storm-stricken trees as they 
climbed the long hill in the darkness. Tired 
and wet, they sought shelter at the old inn, 
and it was not long before Arnold was deep in 
a dreamless sleep. 

An early uprising followed, for time still 
pressed, and in the early morning, still and 
misty after the night of storm, their steeds 
trampled across the market square, while a 
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shockheaded stable-lielper watched them go, I tl 
sleep still heavy in his eyes. Even the grace- | \ 
less Belamour had lost his sauciness, and the 
horses set themselves a plodding gait that 
showed that they too were weary, and 
would not be sorry to reach their journey's 
end. 

The moon was still high above them, but the 
light of day gradually spread itself over the 
rolling hills. On they rode, silent, and still re- 
gretting the beds they had left, till on a pudden 
they reached the very edge of the world, as it 
seemed to Arnold. The hills dropped away to 
the plain in almost a sheer wall, and at that 
moment the sun shot a sword-edge of light that 
flashed across the rolling mists of the Severn 
valley, and struck on the mountains far beyond. 
. '' Yonder lies Wales. Thank God for the 
day, ' ' said Sir Philip. 

At high noon the travellers rode through the 
gate of Gloucester city, and jaded and travel- 
stained as they were, they went straight to the 
Abbey Church. 

The streets were crowded vdth soldiers and 
citizens, gaping at this sudden invasion by a 
court and an army. Kings were not crowned 
in Gloucester every day of the week. Amid the 
press Daubeney and his followers made their 
way slowly. He had learned all he needed to 
know at the gate, and pressed his horse through 
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tlie crowd with an indifferent face that took no 
lieed of those he passed. 

Leaving Simon to look after the horses, Dan- 

TDeney, followed by Arnold, went straight into 

^the church. The ceremony had just begun as 

i;hLe great knight clanked up the aisle to take 

liis place among those few loyal barons who 

^were with their king. 

Taking place behind the knight, Arnold found 
himself next to a squire a few years older than 
himself. The latter enquired in a whisper what 
his name was. 

** Arnold Gyffard. I serve Sir Philip Dau- 
beney, ' ' replied our hero. 

* * My name is Bertram Bosville, I am squire 
toSir JohnWotton.'' 

* * Which is he ? ' ' asked Arnold, much excited, 
'' his son is my best friend.'' 

* * Wotton is the only man here who is taller 
than Sir Philip," was the reply. His new ac- 
quaintance pointed out the great lords present, 
— ^William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, his 
white beard, like Charlemagne's in the song, 
flowing over his hauberk ; Chester, Ferrars, and 
others ; then their attention was riveted on the 
ceremony. 

Surely never coronation was like this ; instead 
of robes of state the barons were attired in their 
war-stained harness ; the Archbishops were not 
there ; one indeed was little more than a rebel. 
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and the crown which the Legate blessed was but I si 
a single ring of gold taken from the arm of the I is 
queen mother herself. I t 

Unaccustomed as he was to court shows, the | t 
most pathetic object, in Arnold's eyes, was the 
King himself. Surely that pale boy, a child of 
but nine years, would find even that slender 
band of gold too weighty a burden. Yet this slim 
little figure, which held within it the seeds of 
some good and much ill, standing in front of the 
high altar, swore reverence to God and the 
Church, swore to give justice to the people, to 
observe the good and abolish the bad laws and 
customs that prevailed. Then he did homage 
for his kingdom to the Pope in the person of the 
Legate, an evil custom introduced by John, and 
retained by his counsellors in order to keep the 
Church on Henry's side. 

After Mass, the King came forth, clad in the 
royal robes, and with swords and battle-axes 
lifted high over the roaring throng, the knights 
and soldiers who filled the church shouted 
*^ Long live the King! " Belgarde gleamed 
among those weapons, and Arnold's clear voice 
rang loud with the cry. So the procession was 
re-formed and the King and his barons went to 
the banquet hall. 

The next day the barons and prelates did 
homage to their boy king. Messengers were dis- 
patched over England, confirming all loyal 
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lie riff s and castellans in their offices, and prom- 
i-sing rewards for faithful service. Amid all 
^hese ceremonies Arnold was kept busily in at- 
tendance on his master, and had little time for 
zarest or his own affairs. 

However, it was not long before he en- 
<50untered the man he wished to meet. He had 
just delivered a message at the Earl Marshal's 
lodgings, and was returning, at his leisure, when 
he saw a knight approaching, so huge in bulk 
and stature that he near filled the narrow street. 
Arnold saluted this great warrior with some 
trepidation. 

** Well? '' said the giant. His good-humoured 
face reminded Arnold of his friend, but the 
thought that this was also Edith's father made 
him tremble. 

** I am Arnold Gyffard,'' began he, " and if 
you are Sir John Wotton '' 

** The same," said the other in a great bass 
voice that rang like a bell. 

** I have news of your son, and of the Lady 
Edith your daughter. ' ' 

** By St. Edward, you are welcome then,'' 
said the knight heartily. ** It is a long while 
since I heard of them — they are well ? ' ' 

** They are in Dover Castle and safe," said 
Arnold, coming to the meat of the matter at 
once. Then he told of their meeting and of the 
burning of the manor, at which the knight 's face 
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flushed, though he said nothing. Then Arnold, 
warming to his tale, told of John's prowess, ' 
of the fight in Mortimer's Tower, and of many 
other matters, 

*^ It warms a man's heart to hear ye," said 
Sir John. * * You are a cockerel with spurs too, 
doubtless. That is a good sword hangs to your 
belt." 

** 'Tis Belgarde," said Arnold with modest 
pride. 

* ^ Belgarde I By Saint Edward, how came ye 
by her? " 

^ ^ I took her, ' ' said Arnold. 

*^ The right way, too, so it was in battle. 
Ay, if you are John 's friend you would be that 
sort, I reckon. Whose favour do you wear! ^' 

*^ Lady Edith's," answered our hero, blush- 
ing to his ears. 

A great hand fell on his shoulder. ' ' The 
man who took Belgarde," boomed the knight's 
voice, ^* may wear any lady's favour, and it is 
to her honour. We shall be friends, you and L 
Take me to Daubeney 's lodging. I must thank 
him for what he has done." 



CHAPTER XVI 

OP WHAT BBFEL AT BMSTOL, AND HOW JOHN WOEB 

A lady's FAVOUR 

The King and his counsellors did not tarry long 
at Gloucester. Within a day or two word was 
given to ride to Bristol. Arnold was glad of 
this, for he was tired of dancing attendance on 
his master from one noble's lodging to an- 
other's. Besides, he knew that his mother was 
at Bristol, and he prepared for the journey with 
a light heart. 

It was great joy to Dame Gyffard to see her 
son again, and she would have been unlike all 
other good mothers if she had not thought that 
her wonderful boy, with his wonderful sword, 
was certainly far too good for the lady of whose 
favour he was so proud. Arnold sang Edith's 
praises in season and out of it too, but his 
mother smiled quietly to herself — she knew, oh, 
yes, she knew, which was the lucky one. 

Arnold was lodged in the Castle with his mas- 
ter, and had few opportunities of visiting his 
mother, who was living at the house of a decent 
merchant in the Pithay, then one of the newest 
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and best parts of the town. Bristol was a busy 
and stirring place in these days ; there was com- 
ing and going of messengers from the rest of 
England, and not a day passed but nobles and 
their followers came in to join King Henry^s 
army. Beauchamp, Basset (father to Dau- 
beney's squire), Cantilupe, Lacey came in with 
their f ollowings of armed men, and the streets 
echoed with the tramp of horses and the ring 
of harness, while the good citizens of Bristol 
made their profit as they might. Then Faulkes 
de Breaute and his fellow mercenary, Savaric 
de Mauleon, with their hard-bitten freebooters 
at their heels, came riding in with the air of con- 
querors, and the feeling that this would be a 
good place to sack. At length, on the tenth 
of November, a notable company indeed came 
through the old market and so to the Castle 
Gate, — ^Hubert de Burgh himself with WiUiam 
de Briwere, with de Bray, and with John and 
Edith Wotton. 

As they rode through the market Sir John 
Wotton saw his children and strode across the 
street to them, men falling back, as he passed, 
like water from a strong swimmer's chest. 
Probably the giant was unaware that he brushed 
people aside with little ceremony, and de Burgh 
himself drew rein to shake the great soldier 
by the hand. 

There was little said between these strong, 
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silent folk. The onlookers had no idea that it 
was anything more than a meeting of chance 
acquaintance, as the two Wottons, father and 
son, shook hands. But the grips these two ex- 
changed woujd have crushed the hands of 
lesser men. Then the great hand of Sir John 
fell on his daughter's as it lay on the pommel of 
her saddle, and rested there as he walked by 
her horse. 

** Glad you have come. — ^Much safer in the 
west. — ^A friend here, too, who will take you 
under her charge. — ^Much for the best.*' 

** I say, father,'' John spoke over his 
shoulder, ^^ are Sir Philip Daubeney and his 
page Gyff ard here ? ' ' 

** ^ Belgarde Gyff ard,' do you mean? Oh, 
yes, he is here. A friend of yours, I think. He 
wears a bit of ribbon, or something of that sort. 
Oh, do not blush, Edith; the friend I spoke of 
is his mother — ^no less." 

*^ They call him Belgarde? " asked John with 
a laugh. 

** Well they may; eh, Ddith? " said her 
father. 

** Well, indeed," said she, with a thrill of 
pride* 

* * Ah, Wotton, ' ' said de Bray, * * your shadow 
has not diminished, I am glad to see. Speaking 
of my graceless nephew? There he is, the 
scamp." 
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That evening, while the great lords were busy 
with their intrigues and councils, a merry party 
was assembled in Dame Gyffard's lodging. 
Arnold sat next to Edith, and if they did hold 
each other 's hands, it was done so quietly that 
only his mother was aware of it. 

** Tell me, John,'' said Arnold, ** how the 
siege was raised, and how Lewis came to leave 
Dover/' 

** Prince Lewis," replied John, ** must have 
been rather tired of Dover Castle before he had 
done. When Sir Osbert brought the news of 
the King's death, he rode in under a flag 
of truce with the knowledge of the French. As 
a matter of fact, they were glad for us to have 
the news. ' ' 

** As if that would make any difference!" 
said Arnold scomfulUy. 

** Just so, but Lewis thought it would, for 
he summoned Sir Hubert to a conference. They 
say that he offered Sir Hubert honours and ad- 
vancement to join him, and hinted that now 
King John was dead he would be without a pro- 
tector! " 

** Holy saints!" Arnold laughed aloud. 
' ' What said de Burgh to that ? " 

** Oh, he was quite polite — asked to consult 
his knights. I should have liked rarely to have 
been at that council; 'tis said that Sir Hubert 
repeated this suggestion word for word, and 
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that the council roared with laughter. So Sir 
Hubert went back to Lewis, who was anxiously 
expecting him. ^ Though our lord is dead, ' said 
he, * yet he has a lawful successor. King Henry. 
In addition to this we have promised ourselves 
to hold this castle, and should look like cowards 
if we yielded it now. Therefore, I pray you to 



excuse me.' " 



Oh, good, good I ' ' Arnold beat on his knee, 
with delight. 

* * That seemed to have tired the French ; they 
had wasted enough time outside Dover Cas- 
tle, I suppose, for one morning we found their 
lines deserted, and saw the tail of their rear- 
guard disappear over the hills. Thereupon we 
went out and burnt their camp down to the 
ground. ' ' 

The friends sat late, talking over their vari- 
ous adventures till there was some danger of 
their being shut out of the Castle for the night, 
and finally they had to make a run of it. 

When they reached their quarters in the Cas- 
tle, they found Sir Eoger de Bray in close con- 
verse with Daubeney. John was sent with a 
message to his father, and Arnold told to wait. 
He gathered that the sly Bishop of Winchester, 
backed up by Faulkes de Breaute, was striving 
to undermine de Burgh's position as Justiciar, 
and that a counter-intrigue was in progress. 
The fact that Hubert had not been present at 
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the coronation was being used as proof of im- 
certain loyalty to Henry, the slanderers convem- 
ently ignoring the siege of Dover, which was 
the true reason. 

The next day, Sunday, the day of Saint 
Martin, a council assembled in the great hall 
of the Castle. All the notables who had been 
swarming into Bristol, including eleven bishops, 
many knights and squires, and representatives 
of the good city of Bristol, were there. What- 
ever Peter des Roches' machinations had been, 
they were useless at this time — ^the knowledge 
of Hubert's splendid defence of Dover made 
any question of his loyalty absurd; and while 
the venerable Earl Marshal was made Governor 
of the King and kingdom, and Peter des Roches 
given the charge of the King's person, Hubert 
de Burgh was confirmed as the royal Justiciar. 

On the following day the Great Charter was 
reissued, and in thus providing a rallying point 
for all true Englishmen, the Earl Marshal 
struck his first blow at Lewis and the rebel 
barons. 

To say that the boys took a keen interest in 
these doings would be beside the mark. They 
attended their master as in duty bound at the 
various ceremonies and banquets, but they 
found their chief pleasure in exercising the 
horses, and taking long rides into the country, 
when Edith was often one of the party. 
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One stirring day when there was a touch of 
:f rost in the air, that stiffened the horses ' coats 
and set them dancing, the two friends, with 
young Glanville, who was also at Bristol in at- 
tendance on his master, rode out of the Frome 
Gate, intending to try to reach the sea. 

Anthony Glanville set the pace over Clifton 
Down, and the first mile was covered at a gal- 
lop, the boys shouting and laughing as they 
raced. But it was no use trying to race with 
Ali; holding him in, John still left the others 
behind. They steadied to a trot, and rode for- 
ward, their chatter and the clatter of their 
horses' shoes sounding merrily. 

** We shall probably meet with some advent- 
ure before night, * * said Anthony. * * What shall 
it be? '' 

** Oh, a dragon breathing fire, at the least,'' 
said Arnold, with a laugh. 

*^ A good two-headed giant would suit me," 
said John. 

** We shall surely see the sea-serpent if we 
reach Avonmouth,*' said Anthony seriously. 

** I wish I had brought my axe,'' said John, 
at the thought. 

Anthony eyed him with appreciation ; a good 
believer was a treasure trove. * * John, ' ' he said 
solemnly, ** the sea-serpent is so huge that you, 
your horse, and your axe might ride down his 
throat, without even touching his gullet." 
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** I have heard of his bigness before," re- 
plied John, * * but I wish I had my axe, all the 



same. * ' 



They had reached the little village of Shire- 
hampton, with its grey church among the trees, 
and were now riding by the river, up which the 
swirling tide was flowing. The sight of a river 
running uphill was a novel one to these inland- 
bred lads, and Anthony tried to persuade John 
that this phenomenon was caused by the sea 
serpent advancing up the river. Whether he 
believed this or no, we cannot tell, for just at 
this moment they were startled by a piercing 
scream for help. 

In a moment they struck spurs to their horses, 
and galloped towards the sound. Ali quickly 
outdistanced the others, and Arnold saw his 
friend stop, fling himself off his horse, and 
plunge into the river. By the time the others 
had drawn rein, John was already climbing up 
the bank with a little child in his arms. The 
nurse girl was wringing her hands in a dis- 
tracted manner. * * Zur, oh, zur ! ' ' said she, 
*^ an be she daid? oh, be she daid? '^ 

*^ No, no,'' said John sharply — ^the more 
sharply because he was not quite sure. * * Where 
does she live? '' 

* ^ Oh dear, oh dear ! She live tew the manor 
yonder,'' said the woman between her sobs. 

* ^ Eight, ' ' said John, mounting Ali ; and set- 
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^ing the child before him, wrapped in his cloak, 
Hie set off at full gallop, followed by his 
ifriends. 

The rapid motion restored the child, and 
John, feeling a movement, peeped under the 
cloak. Meeting the gaze of two grey eyes, 
that looked fearlessly into his, * * Have no fear, 
little maid, * * said he. 

** Not Afraid,*' she said quite clearly; then, 
her little teeth chattering, ** Where we goin'? '* 

** Home,'' said John briefly. In another in- 
stant Ali had stopped by the great gate of the 
manor — half -castle, half -farmhouse. Dismount- 
ing with care, John was met at the entrance by 
a tall lady. 

** This little lady has had a misadventure,'' 
said he. * ^ I hope she will be none the worse by 
morning. ' ' 

^ * Hoity-toity ! ' ' said the lady. * * Whatever 
has she been doing now? " 

** Sittin' on ve water like ve ducks," said a 
faint little voice from under the cloak. 

* * Ah, Maria I Fetch her in, and you, young 
sir, are as wet as a water-dog. Jane, Jane, hot 
water, hot blankets, quick I Young sir, you un- 
dress in front of the hall fire, wrap yourself in 
these rugs ; I will take Katharine to the 
kitchen. ' ' 

Though these were simple days, yet John felt 
ill at ease as he divested himself of his dripping 
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clothes in the semi-publicity of the hall; then, 
rolling himself in great blankets, he squatted in 
front of the fire. However, he put the best face 
on it that he could, when a motherly old woman 
came to hang his clothes to dry. 

* * So you pulled little missy out of the watter. 
Your nose — ^it's about all I can see of 'ee— is 
fair blue wi* cold. Come, I'll make 'ee a cup 0' 
spiced wine. Sons o ' my own I have ; they are 
feckless things, boys.'* 

So saying, the old woman bustled about with 
a great deal of energy. In addition to the wine 
she brought him a change of dry clothes. They 
were fragant with lavender, and lined witt 
creases as though they had lain by for a long 
while. 

** They were Master Harry's,** she said, with 
a sigh. * * Ah, he were a proper lad, much your 
size too. The mistress will not mind you wear- 
ing them, I reckon, for you pulled our little lady 
out of the river." 

When the lady of the house returned, hav- 
ing put her daughter to bed, she half started 
when she saw John in those well-remembered 
garments. 

** So they have given you dry things," said 
she. * * That is well. I have to thank you for a 
very gallant deed: you saved my daughter's 
life." She held out her hand to him frankly. 
John took it, murmuring some disclaimer of 
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bravery, when she kissed him on the cheek, and 
he felt that she left a tear there. 

* * You have a friend for life in EleiEtnor Rod- 
ney, ' ' she said. 

Just then the others, having stabled the 
horses, came in to see after their friend. Be- 
fore long all three were doing noble justice to 
a substantial meal in the great hall. When they 
took their leave Dame Rodney, again thanking 
John, pressed him to come again and see her 
and her little daughter. 

The next day John could do no less than 
return the borrowed garments, and enquire 
after the maid he had saved. The other two 
were on duty, with their respective masters, so 
that if Edith had not accompanied him he would 
have ridden alone, except for Wolf. They were 
a stately trio, the brother, sister, and great 
hound, and Dame Rodney thought she had never 
seen more perfect specimens of their race as 
they came into the great hall where she and 
Katharine were at their work. 

** This is kind indeed," said she, rising to 
welcome the newcomers, while the child ceased 
from her play and gravely considered these two 
fresh acquaintances. 

* ' My brother told me of the dear little maid 
he had helped, ' ' said Edith, * * and I felt I must 
come with him to-day. '^ 

They sat round the fire and talked. While 
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Dame Eodney plied her needle, Katharine, 
standing by her side, looked the most winsome 
little maid John had ever seen. She had given 
him her hand to kiss in the gravest manner; like 
most big men he had a peculiarly tender heart 
for children, and he lost it now beyond recall 

'* Thank you, beausire John,*' she saii 
*' Thank you for pulling me out of ve 
water/* 

** It was very cold, was it nott '' said John, 
towering above her. 

* * When I am grown up like mother you shall 
be my knight, ' * announced Katharine serenely. 

* * I will be your true and faithful knight from 
this day,** he said. ** And I pray you of your 
bounty to give me your gage, that I may 
wear it. * * 

Katharine looked steadily into his eyes, to 
make sure that he was in earnest, then ran to 
where some little garments were still hanging 
by the fire, from yesterday's wetting. She 
brought him a scarf, gay with kingfisher colonr, 
but pathetically tiny, John knelt to take it, so 
that the child's face was on a level with his; 
she suddenly leaned forward and with both arms 
round his neck kissed him. He never forgot 
that kiss, so fresh, sweet, and innocent, the kiss 
of a little child, while her mother smiled ap- 
proval. 

' ' And the next kiss you must earn, my brave 
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ad, as well as you have earned this, ' ' said Dame 
Eleanor. 

This was how John came to wear a lady's 
favour, accepted as seriously as it was given, 
as any man might find out for himself if he 
cared to risk broken bones. 

The friends had not much time for following 
up their new acquaintance, for i>olitical matters 
were claiming Daubeney 's attention,, and he had 
need of their services. A truce was patched up 
between the contending parties, to last over 
Christmas. The Earl Marshal was fighting for 
time, and this truce was of the utmost value to 
the loyalists in giving them an opportunity to 
concentrate and consolidate their forces. Disaf- 
fection among the English supporters of Lewis 
was gaining ground ; the increasing arrogance of 
the French was daily weakening the hold he had 
over the barons ; this disaffection Gualo, on be- 
half of the Pope, and the Earl Marshal for the 
King, were not slow to fan. 

But amid all the intrigues, and at every coun- 
cil, de Burgh and Daubeney were working with 
all their power to persuade William Marshall 
that the reinforcements, which must inevitably 
come from France, must be met on the sea. 
These were the first Englishmen to recognise 
the fact that an oversea invasion should be met 
by a defence conducted on the sea itself. 

*^ If these people," de Burgh is reported to 
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have said, ** come to England unopposed, the 
kingdom is lost. Let us meet them, at sea, with 
courage, for God is with us, and they are ex- 
communicated. ' ' 

He spoke to knights and prelates, landsmen 
absolutely ignorant of the power of a fleet; the 
late King, with all his faults, had more knowl- 
edge of sea matters than these. That King 
indeed had maintained a navy, but the man 
who had commanded it, Longsword himself, 
was now in the opposite camp. 

Peter des Eoches, the cunning ecclesiastic, 
half-soldier, half-priest, even now Hubert's 
rival and enemy, replied to him. ** We are 
not sailors, pirates, or fishermen,'* said he. 
* ' Do you go, therefore, and die I * ' 



CHAPTEE XVn 

THE FIGHT IN THE POBEST 

The new year was but four weeks old when Sir 
Philip Daubeney was sent by the council to the 
help of Surrey and Kent; news had come that 
Eye was hard beset, and that the French were 
once more making head in the south-east. 

The evening before they would ride, the two 
friends were putting their master 's gear, as well 
as their own, in order for the journey, when 
Daubeney and de Burgh came in. The two 
knights, taking no heed of their presence, went 
on with their conversation. 

** It seems," said Daubeney, ** that I am to 
have no force from here, but am I to supply my 
army from my own wits 1 ' ' 

** You are really going more on a recon- 
naissance than a campaign, I take it,'* replied 
Sir Hubert. * * You heard what that sly bishop 
said, the other day, about the fleet 1 Mind you, 
a fleet with his own master, King John, made 
ready and organised. ' ' 

** Yes," said Daubeney. ** Take no heed of 
him; go your own way," 

253 
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* * I mean to, ' ' was the reply. * * By Ms pride 
and exactions Lewis is driving the barons from 
his camp. Salisbury is wavering, yoimg 
William Marshall and many others are halting 
between two opinions. Lewis has reached the 
limit of his power, and must depend on further 
help from France. His reinforcements shall be 
stopped at sea. Will you help me do this, 
Philip? '' 

** Hubert,*' said Daubeney, ** you are a 
thousand times right. Use me as yon will." 

** This is like you, and I give a great trust 
into your hands, gladly. You are the man to 
organise the ships of the Cinque Ports, and 
what others you can lay your hands on, to meet 
that scoundrel Eustace the Monk, when he 
brings the French fleet over. ' ' 

'* Monk or no Monk,*' said Daubeney, **lie 
shall be a shaveling ere we have done with him; 
we will crop him to the neck.** 

De Burgh took some papers from his ponch. 
*' You can read my crabbed fist? '* said he. 

** I can make shift, though I read a shield 
better than a book. What are they 1 ' ' 

'* Lists,** said Sir Hubert. *^ Names of ships, 
and of men along the coasts, who can serve ns 
in the matter. Collect what force you may in 
Dover harbour. I shall be back long before 
the French sail from Calais. They must almost 
Certainly land between Dover and London; we 
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shall lie on their flank, and the wind which is 
fair for them will serve us. ' ' 

Arnold and John had finished their tasks and 
turned in for the night, long before the two 
knights had finished discussing, in every detail, 
Hubert's plan for saving England. 

That rough soldier of fortune, Ingelard 
d'Athie, had held the Castle of Windsor as 
hardily and successfully as de Burgh had held 
Dover. The French had raised the siege, con- 
vinced at last that while d'Athie was at Wind- 
sor they might knock at the door in vain. 
Therefore it was at Windsor that Daubeney de- 
termined to cross the Thames. 

The knight with his three squires, for Arnold 
and John were now advanced to this degree, 
having done squire's work indeed for most of 
the time that they had been under Daubeney 's 
banner, — Daubeney and his squires, we say, 
rode forth from the city of Oxford on the 
twenty-eighth of January, 1217, intending to 
reach Windsor that night. With them went old 
Simon on his pony, and also Wolf the great 
hound. 

Their way lay along the London road, and 
their spirits rose at once more going adventur- 
ing together. The very horses partook of their 
delight, and their brisk trot and the jingle, clink, 
and sparkle of their harness all chhned a merry 
note together. They climbed the ridges of the 
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Chiltem hills, then swung down into the valley 
by Wycombe Abbey, where they turned south 
for Windsor. 

When they climbed the Castle hill the sun 
was already setting over the fair valley of the 
Thames. D'Athie and his knights gave them 
a hearty welcome, and there were roaring fires 
in the Castle hall, and good cheer to boot. Fish 
from the river, wild fowl from the mere, and 
buck from the forest, washed down with stonps 
of good Spanish wine, warmed their bodies and 
cheered their hearts. 

As they sat at their wine many questions were 
asked of the travellers, and discussion rose 
high over the probable course of events and 
the future conduct of the war. Among these pro- 
fessional soldiers, for they were nearly all 
Angevin mercenaries, the idea of meeting the 
French at sea had small support. 

* ' A knight can ride a horse better than a 
ship,'' said one tough old knight, voicing the 
general opinion. But there were veterans there 
who shared Daubeney 's views. 

'* The best hold on a buck is the throat," said 
Ingelard himself, ' ' and if I am not held here, I 
will try your sea venture. ' ' 

The talk turned on the sieges which the host 
and guests had both gone through, and Arnold, 
sitting among the squires, learned for the first 
time that he had not killed de Bourne after all. 
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One of d'Athie's men, when the conversation 
turned on Mortimer's Tower and the fight 
therein, said: 

*' I suppose you know that the man who be- 
trayed you is now at East Grinstead, or was, 
the last time we heard from that direction, now 
a fortnight since. '* 

* * I did my best to kill him, too^ ' ' said Arnold. 

* * Next time I will make sure. ' ' 

* * You will have to be careful, ' ' said the other, 

* * if you are riding into Ashdown f ores^t. They 
say that the wolves are worse there this winter 
than they have been for years.'* 

* * Wolves I ' ' said Arnold. ' ' Surely there are 
very few wolves east of the forest of Bere in 
Hampshire. However, I have hunted them in 
my time. ' ' 

The next morning, when they rode away 
into the forest, Arnold told Sir Philip what 
he had heard both of the wolves and of 
de Bourne. 

* ' It means extra care in choosing lodging for 
the nights, but there cannot be any large packs 
of wolves," said Daubeney. 

Finding shelter for themselves and their 
horses, each night, in inns or priories, they 
journeyed safely for three days. But they 
heard enough from the country folk to more 
than confirm the rumour about wolves. Many 
of the people they spoke with had seen or heard 
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them, and report made them out to be in for- 
midable numbers. 

It was not with wild beasts, however, tliat 
their first adventure fell. On the second of 
February, as they entered Tilgate forest, they 
were first aware that the French still held this 
part of the country. 

On the previous evening, the French knights 
in garrison at East Grinstead had found the 
wine exceeding good, and a certain one of 
them drank it to his own undoing, as has been 
the fate of better men. He swore an oath under 
the vinous influence, that, in honour of his lady, 
he would hold the crossroads of Tilgate forest 
for three days. 

Thither he betook himself in the morning, 
after his friends had reminded him of his vow, 
which had otherwise escaped his memory. 
His comrades were grateful to him, inas- 
much as there went with him as his squire 
a certain Englishman who was peculiarly 
unpopular. 

Daubeney's supper overnight had been both 
poor and indigestible, and in consequence he 
was in a slightly irritable temper. He was dis- 
tinctly annoyed, therefore, when an armed 
figure in his road bade him halt and go round 
if he were a coward, or stand to his weapons if 
he were a fighting man. 

The Frenchman, whose name was Reginald 
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de Courcy, made his horse prance and caracole, 
and shook his lance in an inviting manner. Sir 
Philip shrugged his shoulders under their pon- 
derous weight of metal, did on his helmet, and 
took his lance from John. 

* * Pest on the fellow I * ' he muttered under his 
breath; ** I have not time to play at soldiers.'* 

John had not yet seen Sir Philip use the lance, 
and even his phlegmatic nature was astonished. 
^'That's a thwack! " said he as the two knights 
crashed together. The Frenchman's spear 
shivered to the grasp, but Sir Philip's lance 
held, and the wretched Frenchman was hurled 
some yards beyond his horse's crupper. 

No sooner was the decisive blow struck than 
Simon, who had seen jousting before and had 
been watching the squire instead of the knight, 
shouted, ** De Bourne, the traitor, de Bourne I 
See close ahead of you, Sir Philip I " So cry- 
ing, the old hunter sprang to the ground and 
strung his bow. 

Hearing the outcry, and seeing the overthrow 
of his champion, de Bourne turned his horse 
and galloped away. Simon's arrow flew true 
enough, but it glanced off the traitor's armour, 
and in another moment he had turned among 
the trees and was lost to view. 

Annoyed as he was at having been obliged 
to fight, Daubeney was relieved to find that he 
had not slain the luckless Frenchman, who had 
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escaped with a severe shakmg. They put him 
on his horse and let him go. 

* * His horse will take him home, * * said Dau- 
beney, as they rode away. * * He is a good deal 
wiser than his master. '* 

But now it behooved them to look after them- 
selves. They could not doubt that de Bourne 
would bring a hornet's nest of spears after 
them, the more surely as he would have a 
shrewd guess whither they were bound. So 
bidding Simon lead the way. Sir Philip fol- 
lowed him down a side track that led in a 
southerly direction. 

They rode for some time, until it became 
necessary to verify their position. Travel 
across country in those days was no easy mat- 
ter; the roads were merely tracks, in winter 
oftentimes blotted out in morasses, and Simon 
depended chiefly on the sun for his guidance. 
But that did not help him amid the bogs by 
which they now found themselves encompassed. 
At the knight's order he and Arnold turned 
aside to ask their way at a hut standing in a 
clearing of the woods. 

Arnold was on the point of entering this 
wretched dwelling when he drew back hastily, 
for a man advanced on him with a large wood- 
man 's axe in a threatening manner. He spoke 
in English, however, and the fellow lowered his 
weapon. 
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** I thought ye had heen French," said the 
churl heavily, and returned to the corner whence 
he had started at their approach. The man was 
a strong, weather-beaten fellow, but half clad 
in ragged garments, and he sat down again, 
leaning his chin on his hands in an attitude of 
Utter despair. 

When Arnold's eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom he saw an old woman bending over 
the figure of a lad, lying on a pallet under the 
"wall. 

** He is dead, Tom," said she, drawing the 
<30verlet over the young face. 

** Dead! " said Tom, heavily. ** 'Tis better 
so." 

The old woman looked up, and saw Arnold 
withdrawing from a sad scene where he felt 
himself an intruder. ' ' Ah, young sir I " she 
said with a certain fierceness, ** ye are Eng- 
lish? Yonder lies Frenchman's work. Can ye 
mend it? " 

** We can avenge it, mother, and will if we 
meet with the man who did this. How did it 
happen? " 

** They caught him, and bade him lead them 
to Will the Bowman's camp. Then — then — oh, 
he was brave ! He would not tell, though they 
tortured him; and now he lies there, but he 
would not speak." 

Simon strode across the hut and laid a hand 
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on the churl's shoulder. ** Comrade," he s^d, 
** I too have suffered a like wrong, and go 
toward my vengeance. Who did yon vile 
thingt '' 

The peasant muttered a name under his 
breath at which Simon started. * * That is my 
man also, ' ' he said eagerly. * * Whence came he, 
and how long since t '' 

* * This morning from Grinstead, where there 
is a garrison. ' ' 

'* May the saints send that we meet him!" 
said Simon. *' Wilt thou guide us across the 
forest t We are on King's service and need to 
ride fast. The French may even now be on 
our track. ' ' 

** I will help any man against the French/' 
said the churl, thrusting his axe into his belt 
and taking a long bow from the comer where 
it stood. 

Arnold, leaving Simon to make what arrange- 
ments he could, had returned to Sir Philip and 
told him of the sad event. The knight said 
sternly, '* Take good heed. I will give no 
quarter to Frenchmen while Lewis is in Eng- 
land : neither give nor take it I ' * 

*' Nor I," said Alan Basset. *' Nor I," said 
John under his breath. At that moment Simon 
came out of the hut, followed by Tom. 

The knight bent from his saddle and held his 
hand out to the poor churl. ** We are Eng- 
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lish/' said he, '* and we will do our best to 
a^venge thee.'' 

The other would have kissed the hand, but 
Sir Philip gripped his kindly, and the poor 
fellow felt through that hand-clasp that there 
"v^ere at any rate Englishmen who cared for 
England and her sons. 

** And now, which way? '' said Sir Philip. 

** More to the left,, my lord; the way you 
were going would take you perilously near the 
French.'' 

* * Simon, ' ' said the knight, * * do you and Wolf 
go on ahead and scout. That villainous de 
Bourne will bring the French upon us an I mis- 
take not. ' ' 

For some miles the track lay over sandhills 
and heather, then the ground grew more 
treacherous and great woodlands closed around 
them, where marshy tracks lay among the trees. 
The winter afternoon was drawing on towards 
evening. The sun was hidden behind grey 
banks of cloud, but shot flaming streamers up- 
wards from his lair, when Wolf came back from 
the front with danger signals plain in his every 
motion. They halted, and Simon soon joined 
them. 

** Six spears. Sir Philip," said he, ** and as 
many footmen, marching down the track. He 
is there, ' ' the old bowman said to Tom, and his 
eyes gleamed as he spoke. 
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* * Two to one, ' ' said Daubeney. * ' We will 
choose our own ground at any rate." He 
turned his horse as he spoke and led the way 
back to where the track narrowed to but three 
paces in width between the marshes, as it left 
them for the woodland. Simon and Tom were 
posted on the left wing, some fifty yards in front 
of the others, and about thirty yards from the 
track. A fallen tree and some bushes gave them 
cover, and no horsemen could come at them 
through the marsh. 

** We will meet them here,'* said Sir Philip. 
** You bowmen do not shoot until I shout, 
' Saint George!''' 

Then the four examined their weapons and 
tested the fastenings of their armour. To say 
that Arnold felt sorry to meet de Bourne again 
would be to misstate the facts of the case; he 
was wildly exulting in the idea. In truth not 
one of them but rejoiced that fortune had 
brought them so soon face to face with the 
author of the dastard outrage whose victim they 
had seen so short a time before. 

* * John, ' ' said the knight, * * fell me this small 
tree; manage so that its branches cumber the 
way somewhat." 

John set to work sturdily so that the woods 
rang with the strokes of his axe. The enemy 
heard the sound and hastened forward. Arnold 
saw them some three hundred yards away, and 
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the tree was far from being down. The French 
raised a shout and came hastily forward. 
** Fasten your horses up.'' Daubeney's voice 
rang with the excitement of coming battle. 
** There will be small room for horseman- 
ship. ' ' 

The French had already covered more than 
half the distance, when the tree began to crack. 
Still it was not down, and the enemy were 
swiftly advancing. John worked furiously at 
his task while Sir Philip sat immobile on his 
steed, lance in hand, awaiting the result. As 
the foremost Frenchman, with his horse at a 
gallop, came within fifty yards, the tree fell 
with its branches more than half across the 
track and lying towards the enemy. 

* * Well done, John ! ' ' said Daubeney, who was 
some twenty yards behind. 

The French knights and squires were now 
separated by a wide interval from the footmen ; 
in front rode a burly warrior, his lance couched, 
shouting his war-cry, ' ' Saint Denys ! ' ' When 
he was about twenty yards from the fallen tree. 
Sir Philip put spurs to his horse, and coming 
down the slope with a rush, met him just on the 
hither side of the improvised defence. 

The Frenchman stood little chance against the 
best lance in England, and the shock hurled 
horse and man into the treacherous bog by the 
wayside. As he struck the Frenchman, Dau- 
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beney shouted the battle cry, ** Saint George!" 
His squires took up the cry, and the archers 
in their ambush echoed it, so that the woods 
rang with the fierce call. Then began the ter- 
rible music of the bowstrings, war harps twang- 
ing the song of death ; the ell-long shafts hurtled 
through the air, weapons that would one day 
overthrow the chivalry of Europe. One struck 
a horse, bringing its rider to earth, and imped- 
ing the onrush of his fellows, and at the noise 
and sudden onslaught the footmen cheeked a 
moment, but soon came on again to the help of 
their masters. 

Meanwhile Sir Philip had been carried by the 
impetus of his attack right among the French 
knights ; there was no time for a second lance- 
thrust, so, hurling his lance at the nearest, he 
drew his sword and began to fight as even he 
had never fought before. The need was instant, 
for he was almost surrounded, and his squires 
were leaping to his aid, when he shouted, 
* * Stand fast ! ' * Gradually he backed his horse, 
keeping his opponents at bay as he retreated. 
He had almost gained the shelter of the fallen 
tree when Arnold saw de Bourne on foot slip 
past him, and by a coward stroke bring Dau- 
beney's noble horse to the ground. 

Arnold was leaping to aid the knight, but he 
was forestalled. Alan Basset sprang past the 
tree like a tiger, and ere a second blow could 
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slay Daubeney, he had covered his body with 
his own. The two friends dashed to aid Basset, 
and the three interposed between the French 
and Sir Philip, who was still struggling on the 
ground, striving to disentangle himself from his 
fallen steed. Alan's gallant promptitude was 
unfori;unately his undoing; for a fraction of 
time he alone bore the brunt of the attack of 
four knights and squires, and as John and 
Arnold reached his side a lance-thrust sent him 
to earth. 

At that moment Daubeney got on his feet 
again and with a roar of rage hurled himself 
into the fray. How they managed it none could 
afterwards tell; but John carrying the insen- 
sible form of Basset, and the other two cover- 
ing his retreat, aided by the arrows from the 
marsh, they got back to the shelter of the fallen 
tree. 

The odds were still heavy against the little 
band of Englishmen; spite of the bowmen, 
several of the footmen had come up, and a 
deadly fight was raging, in the narrow way. 
The French knights had dismounted and were 
pressing to the attack with fury. Arnold found 
himself opposed to one of the knights and de 
Bourne. A deadly coolness possessed him. 
That this was like to be his last fight he well 
believed, but he also knew that he would not 
fall till he had killed the traitor whom he hated. 
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Belgarde proved her worth in that hour. 
Then mdeed did the young champion's clean life 
and temperate hahits stand him in good stead. 
Attacked on two sides at once, partially 
sheltered as he was by the tree, he used his feet 
as a careful boxer might, advancing, retreating, 
springing to this side or that, anticipating a 
stroke ere it fell, and all the while watching for 
an opening in his enemy's guard; it came. 
Careless of the prowess of this mere youth, the 
knight cast aside his shield the better to use 
both hands to his sword; a sweeping stroke 
missed, and Arnold sprang — one blow, and Bel- 
garde shore through the tough steel rings and 
left the Frenchman low indeed. As he struck, 
Arnold was beaten to his knees by a blow from 
behind, and at the same moment de Boume 
wounded him in the left shoulder. For a 
moment he felt helpless, and thought that the 
end had come. The traitor 's sneering face, seen 
through a mist as it were, came nearer, as de 
Boume prepared to kill him before he conld 
recover himself. 

** This for Edith,'' said de Bourne, raising 
his sword. Edith! — ^the word was enough; it 
passed like a flash. *' The point! the point! " 
Who ? what said the words 1 Was it some fancy 
of his clouding brain that made him think he 
heard them spoken? With a last eflfort of con- 
sciousness, bleeding and battered as he was, 
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Arnold gathered his feet under him, and thrust- 
ing that most trusty steel forward, hurled him- 
self at de Bourne. He saw the traitor's face 
change. He saw the sneer replaced hy a look 
of almost imhecile astonishment. He felt the 
hilt of Belgarde ring against something hard, 
and then Arnold Gyffard fell through leagues 
of darkness, into the dark valley whence very 
few return. 



CHAPTEE XVin 



THE CAMP IN THE SNOW 



SwoBD and axe had done their work. What they 
had left the long arrows gathered, and Dau- 
beney stood, a tragic figure, leaning on his 
blood-stained sword over the lifeless figure of 
Alan Basset. John, with tears in his eyes, was 
bending over Arnold, and Simon was gloating 
on the fallen Frenchman, his enemy, whose evil 
life had passed at his hands. 

**HelpP' said John. ** Arnold lives, we 
may save him yet.*' 

At the word Daubeney started. * * Alan saved 
my life, ' ' he said, * * but our duty is now to the 
living. ' * 

** Master Basset has fought his fight,'* said 
Simon, * * but Master Gyfifard, this one, has 
more to do. Pray God we may save him." 

Sir Philip was a man to whom wounds were 
no new thing. As every good knight should, 
he had a serviceable knowledge of the rough 
surgery of the battlefield. His first care was 
to stanch the wound in the lad's shoulder; lesser 
wounds he had, but this was the most serious. 

270 
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** If he has not lost too much blood, he will 
xrecover, ' ' said the knight, after a quarter of an 
liour 's careful work. * ' Is there any shelter near 
»t hand? " he asked of Tom. 

* * Only some charcoal-burners ' huts, a mile or 
:inore off the track, ' ' was the reply. 

* * Make a litter you, Simon, ' ' said Daubeney. 
** We will lay poor Alan to rest in the earth 

^ he loved/' 

So it was done ; and in the rapidly gathering 
dusk, a sad little procession, they set off to carry 
Arnold to the shelter the churl had spoken of. 
The knight and Tom carried the litter between 
them, the others followed with the horses, in- 
eluding those they had taken from the French. 

A drift of snow began to fall, and they 
seemed to be advancing into a dark cavern, as 
the trees closed around them, and stretched 
their giant limbs over the gloomy track. At 
length afar off there showed, as it were, a pin- 
point of light. 

** There lies the camp I told your lordship 
of, ' ' said Tom, and at that moment they heard 
the barking of a dog. He gave a shout to re- 
assure the charcoal-burners, and at Daubeney 's 
order ran on to let them know that these were 
friends. 

The rough woodmen rose to their feet as the 
newcomers advanced into the firelight. A 
strange sight it was — ^the long litter with the 
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prostrate figure of Arnold, the ragged peasant 
at the foot, and the tall, pale-faced, sad-eyed 
knight, on whose armour the firelight shone 
redly, at the head. Behind these came the toss- 
ing crests of the horses which John and Sunon 
led, the whole group having a wild, ahnost 
tragic look. 

** We ask shelter for a wounded English- 
man, ' ' said Daubeney. 

** You are welcome to that, my lord, what 
shelter we have, ' ' replied the eldest of the char- 
coal-burners, a gaunt, grizzled man. 

** You are strongly barricaded, * ' said Sir 
Philip, looking at the stockade of tall posts with 
which the camp was surrounded; ** yet the 
French would make short work of your 
defences. * ' 

* * 'Tis not the French we fear, they will not 
come this way, 'tis not them — ^but hark ! ' ' 

As the man spoke, afar off, menacing, dread- 
ful, a new sound mingled with the moaning of 
the wind, a cry no man once hearing would ever 
forget, the long howl of wolves. The hound 
heard it and the horses understood its dread 
significance; they crowded together as if for 
protection, and Wolf bared his gleaming fangs, 
and deep thunders rolled in his throat. 

** We must bring the horses within the 
stockade, though it will be a tight fit,'' said 
Simon. 
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** Do so, and make all secure, '* said Sir 
3>hilip. ' ' I will look to Arnold. ' ' 

It was a thing to be noticed, thought these 
X^easants, used as they were to the heavy hand, 
i;hat an armed knight should ask for what he 
might take, and they busied themselves in mak- 
ing what rude comfort was possible for the 
wounded man. They made a couch of heather 
twigs under a wattled, birch-thatched shelter, 
and on this Arnold was laid. 

The lad was still unconscious, but Sir Philip 
let a thin trickle of wine flow down his throat, 
and he presently opened his eyes. * * Water ! ' ' 
he said faintly. Simon had anticipated this 
first need of the wounded, and had cold spring 
water ready in a cup. This was given him drop 
by drop, and refreshed, he lay still, and idly 
wondered at the pain in his shoulder and at 
the strange scene around him. 

Tom and John had busied themselves, with 
the help of the woodmen, in securing the horses 
and completing the defences of the camp. One 
of the peasants asked if they had any food. 

** Very little," quoth John sadly. 

The man laughed. *' Oh, we do not go hun- 
gry in the forest; 'tis only to throw a few more 
hares and partridges into the pot. ' ' The great 
iron pot, hung gipsy-fashion over the fire, was 
already giving forth a pleasant odour, and by 
the time their preparations for the night were 
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complete, they found that a game stew was not 
at all a bad thing to keep out the cold. Some 
one, he knew not who, gave Arnold sips of 
delicious broth; it was all a part of the dream- 
life into which his wound had plunged him. He 
heard the low murmur of voices, that sounded 
miles away, thin and clear, yet voices from an- 
other world. Whether he slept or not that night 
he could not tell; it seemed to him that he was 
conscious all night long. There were strange 
cries, weird bowlings, and tramplings of horses. 
It seemed that he heard the twang of a bow- 
string, and he thought of Simon. There were 
flickering red flames that shone on pillared tree 
trunks; and into these flames a never-ending 
multitude of white flakes floated, gleaming for 
an instant and disappearing, only to be fol- 
lowed by myriads more. There seemed to him 
to be only one other person beside himself alive 
in the whole world, if indeed he were still alive, 
and that man bore the likeness of Sir Philip 
Daubeney, like yet unlike; for the silent man 
who waited on his least movement, and who 
knew as if by magic the exact moment when he 
needed a change of position or a drink of water, 
was graver, far more solemn and unsmiling 
than the knight he had served when still alive. 
But the stars puzzled him most of all. Why 
had they come down to earth? and why had 
they all become twin red points of light that 
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hovered low and unwinking in a ring round the 
camp? Pondering this question, somehow or 
other he must have fallen asleep in good earnest, 
for when he awoke the broad day looked down 
on a world of whiteness. 

The morning broke clear and bright after the 
night of snow, and with it men's voices rang 
more cheerily, and even Daubeney was able to 
lay aside his sorrow for the faithful, true- 
hearted friend he had lost. It was neither right 
nor natural, in times of strife such as this, that 
men who fell fighting as a man should, for his 
country, should be unduly mourned; the needs 
of the day claimed attention. 

Save for a smarting shoulder, and the weak- 
ness natural to the loss of blood, Arnold woke 
to a living world and the needs of it. 

* * Well, lad, ' ' said Daubeney heartily, * * you 
slept all right, in spite of the wolves." 

** Wolves? '* said Arnold wonderingly. 
** Wolves, oh, I remember the stars — so they 
were wolves ? You have been very good to me 
all night — ^thank you.'' 

* * You have been a good invalid. Not a touch 
of fever, I declare. We shall not have you on 
your back for long, I can see. ' ' 

John came and sat by him, while Sir Philip 
rolled himself in his cloak and tried to make up 
for his watchful night. 

** Where are the others? '' asked Arnold. 
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** And tell me of the fight, and how it 
went/' 

* * Simon and the rest are guarding the horses 
while they feed, ' ' said John. * * The fight must 
have been nearly over when you went down. It 
was Wolf that saved you. He pinned the man- 
at-arms who was just going to brain you from 
behind. Fortunately the fellow had no leg 
armour. Simon is happy because he himself 
slew the Frenchman of his hate. If it had not 
been for poor Basset we should be quite happy. 
This snow, too, is a good thing — ^the French will 
not be able to track us through it ; it has covered 
our trail bravely.'' 

* * Still, ' ' said Arnold, ^ ^ you do not tell me 
much of the fight. What did you do yourself? 
But there, you are better at doing things than 
talking of them ; I ought to know that. ' ' 

'' To tell you the truth," said his friend, "I 
remember little enough. I remember thinking 
what a poor, light little thing an axe was, and 
being astonished that men seemed to go down 
before it, and then a great silence filled the 
woods, and I was kneeling by you, as you lay by 
de Bourne. Your hand still gripped Belgarde, 
whose hilt was hard against the fellow's hau- 
berk. Great saints ! That must have been a 
thrust indeed — right through him. No sword 
but Belgarde would have done it. He will never 
trouble us again, ' ' 
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* * But the wolves ? ' ' said Arnold. 

** Oh, if we had not been so dog- tired, they 
■"would have given sport. To-night we shall see. 
Simon and Tom shot two or three ; we shall see 
those wolves again.'' 

That afternoon was devoted to the construc- 
tion of a second stockade, abutting on the first. 
The horses had crowded them too closely for 
comfort. As they built it an idea came into the 
head of that cunning hunter, Simon. 

* * 'Twould not be a bad thing to destroy them 
wolves, Sir Philip," said he. ** This stockade 
would make a grand trap. May I fix it ? ' ' 

The necessary permission was readily given. 
The stockade was simply an enclosure formed 
by driving stout stakes into the earth, these 
stakes being bound together here and there with 
pliant bands of willow. The entrance was about 
five feet wide. Here Simon had double posts 
driven in, so that the gate, a strongly wattled 
frame, could either be slipped in between them 
or be allowed to fall home from the branch of a 
tree that overhung it. Simon suspended the 
gate in position by a thong led over this 
branch and brought back into the other enclo- 
sure. That this thong was cut from a deer- 
hide did not trouble the old poacher, the more 
as the rest of that deer was hanging, out of 
reach of all wolves, in another branch of the 
same tree. 
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When dusk fell the horses were again fas- 
tened in the camp, and Simon dragged some of 
the less desirable parts of the buck over the 
ground, to make an enticing trail for the wolves, 
and left them in the second stockade, which was 
sufficiently high to be mijmnpable by any wolf. 
After this he felt as though he had earned his 
supper. 

As on the previous evening, the horses were 
fastened near the camp fire, and the party of 
Englishmen gathered round it for their supper. 
The knight and Simon told their hosts of wars 
and sea adventure, till the simple rustics won- 
dered. Then the woodmen spoke in their turn 
of the creatures of the wild, and all the mys- 
teries of the forest ; they spoke of the slant-eyed 
brock, the wanderer by night, of the bittern in 
the marsh with his voice like a booming drum, 
and of the raven on the fell. But athwart their 
talk there came the dreadful cry of the waste, 
a sound of terror for every creature of the 
woods. 

* * The wolves are afoot, * ' said Simon eagerly. 

They had not long to wait, for the pack struck 
the track of the horses and came at a sweeping 
gallop right up to the camp. Then they crossed 
the trail that Simon had made, and checked— 
there seemed to be some doubt in the leader's 
mind. He surely detected the handiwork of 
man ; but a young wolf, eager for food and ex- 
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cited by the blood trail, gave tongue and sprang 
forward, followed donbtingly at first by the 
rest. He came boldly on, and they heard his 
teeth crunch on the deer's meat; this was too 
much for the others, and a stream of dark 
forms rushed into the stockade. 

The critical moment had come, and Simon 
drew his knife across the throng which held the 
gate suspended, and with a crash the pack were 
prisoners. 

** Well done, indeed,'' said Daubeney. 
* * Throw more wood on the fire that we may see 
the brutes more plainly. ' ' 

The fire blazed up at the order, and Arnold 
saw the wild scene from his couch of heather. 
He saw the red light gleam on the staring eye- 
balls of the terrified horses; he saw the great 
hound trying every crevice of the enclosure that 
he might get at his prey (well for him that there 
was no way), and he saw the figures of the men 
moving hastily to and fro. Then Simon and 
Tom took their bows, and a chorus of growls 
and bowlings was punctuated by the sharp 
twang of the bowstrings. 

** Steady," said Simon. ** Steady, Tom. 
There is no hurry; do not throw thy shafts 
away, man. Take yonder grey wolf — that's 
better; we have none too many arrows to 
spare." 

Gradually the riot died down, and there was 
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quiet once more over the camp. ** We shall 
sleep more peaceably to-night, thanks to you, 
Simon/' said Sir Philip. 

The next morning they found that they had 
slain fifteen wolves, and great was the gratitude 
of the charcoal-burners, for these fierce beasts 
had made their work both difficult and 
dangerous. 

** Though Arnold is doing very well,'' said 
the knight, as they sat at breakfast, * * it is quite 
clear that he will not be able to ride for a week 
or more. I cannot wait; my errand does not 
admit of delay. I shall leave Arnold in your 
care, Simon, and ride on with Master Wotton to 
Dover. ' ' 

**You can trust the young master to me. Me 
and Wolf will see that he comes to no harm, and 
that he does not travel before he is fit. ' ' 

** We will stay one day more, and ride to- 
morrow," said Sir Philip. 

* * Then to-day, ' ' said Simon, ^ ^ I should like 
to try for a buck; the larder is none too well 
filled." 

** Do so; I will play nurse the while," said 
Daubeney. 

Calling Wolf to heel, Simon strode away, 
leading Belamour, who was needed to bring 
back the spoil. He had not gone a quarter of a 
mile when a shout stopped him, and John came 
up panting. 
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** Will you have a helper, Simon? Tom has 
lent me his bow. ' ' 

** If yon can shoot as well as you can fish, 
you are a proper mate for an honest poacher, 
Master John. ' * 

The snow-covered trees made the forest into 
a fairy land. The sun came out and turned each 
crystal into a diamond, and under foot the 
snow crunched dry with frost. John saw many 
tracks of bird and beast. They crossed the trail 
of the wolf pack, and saw where hares had 
couched under the shelter of dead fern ; indeed 
Wolf brought several to his master, for it was a 
great trick of his to pounce suddenly on a sit- 
ting hare which thought itself unobserved. 

So they went through the winter woodlands, 
and for a long time saw no sign of deer. At 
every rise in the ground Simon would crawl for- 
ward and prospect, using every precaution that 
the creatures he hoped to see should have no 
indication of his approach. 

At last they lay side by side on the crest of a 
hillock, and Simon touched John's elbow and 
pointed. About five hundred yards away, in 
an open plain, was a small herd of some six or 
seven does, which were scraping the snow away 
from the grass and feeding busily. 

** It is a shame to kill a doe at this time of 
year,'' said John discontentedly. 

* * We need not to kill a doe. There is a buck 
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beyond — aye, a fine one, too,'' replied Simon 
** 'Tis a pity that the plain is so open; how- 
ever, all cats that die are not choked with 
cream/' 

Very cantionsly the two hunters worked iam 
the wind, till it blew in a straight line from the 
deer towards themselves. 

** Do yon hide here, master," said Sunon. 
* * Keep this tree between ns. There is no need 
that we should shoot each other. I will go 
further west, and Wolf shall drive them past 
us." 

At the word the cunning old hound slipped 
away through the bushes till he reached cover, 
and then set off at full stretch on a wide circuit 
of a mile or more. Wolf knew perfectly well 
that his master did not want the game sent at 
full gallop past his stand; therefore the wise 
old hound went a long way up the wind before 
he crossed the line of the deer. 

John, watching in concealment, saw the deer 
suddenly stop feeding, and stand at gaze, their 
heads lifted and turned up the wind. The 
graceful creatures, standing thus outlined 
against the snow, made a very pretty sight ; then 
they began to move slowly down the wind, stop- 
ping now and again to look back. 

At length Wolf gave tongue. John heard the 
music of his voice very faintly, but on the deer 
it acted like magic. They started into instant 
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flight, and ahnost before he had realised it they 
were upon him. He was a good shot, but his 
first arrow went between the buck's ears ; he had 
not realised the speed at which it was travel- 
ling. A bowstring rang on his left; a white 
streak fled through the air, and the buck 
gave a great bound as he felt the sting of the 
arrow. 

John's second shot was more successful, but 
he struck the buck rather high on the shoulder, 
and he might have escaped altogether if it had 
not caused him to swerve. This gave Simon a 
second chance ; that last arrow proved suflBcient. 
Though the poor creature stumbled on a mile or 
more, yet his tracks were easily followed, and 
Wolf pulled him down as he stood at bay under 
an oak tree. 

They had traversed more miles than they 
were aware of, and it was dusk before they 
reached the camp. Belamour was not the least 
sorry of the parj;y to end the day's work, for he 
had had a heavy burden to carry. 

The next day the camp was roused betimes. 
Sir Philip left small space for farewells. He 
pressed Arnold's hand, saying, ** I leave you in 
good hands, my boy. Simon there is a first-rate 
leech, and you will have very little further 
trouble from your wound. You will soon join 
us at Dover. ' ' To Simon he said, * * Take care 
of the lad, keep him out of scrapes, if you can. 
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and bring him quietly to Dover when he 
quite recovered — there is no hurry. '' 

So with a wave of the hand Sir Philip 
John turned their backs on the camp, 
Arnold watched their horses move in and 
among the tree-trunks. Long after he had 
sight of them he could hear the clink of har 
and the rattle of iron on iron as the mail- 
warriors rode away. Then a great silence 
melancholy fell upon the soundless w( 
which white winter claimed for his own. 



CHAPTEE XIX 

A WHIFF OF SALT SEA SPBAY 

They were dream-days that followed ; long days 
of idleness and rest; days when nothing mat- 
tered, and when the only interruptions to the 
silence were the sounds of the woodman's axe, 
and the meals which Simon brought with great 
regularity, but few words. Then in the even- 
ings there was the warm drowsiness that 
followed supper, the firelight on the rough 
peasants as they sat in its glow, and their low, 
gruff voices that sounded further and further 
away until they became a part of the dim, mys- 
terious forest that enfolded them all; then a 
dreamless sleep, and then the awakening in the 
pure air under fading stars to the white morn. 

So day followed day, until Arnold felt a stir 
within his veins, and lassitude was succeeded by 
an itching to be doing that was almost painful. 
Simon found him sitting up among his cover- 
lets, watching the advances of a bold robin 
which had come to search for scraps. Simon 
knew that his patient was at last convalescent, 
and rejoiced to hear him laugh at the bird, 
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* * Here, Simon, ' * said he, * * take care of your 
dog, or, by the saints, Robin Goodfellow will 
fight him for his bones/' 

There was a tang in the air however, a tootli 
to it that the cold stilbiess of the past days had 
not held, and Simon constrained his charge to 
suflfer himself to be covered np again. 

** 'Tis good to see yon yonrself again, mas- 
ter, ' ' said he. * * But 'tis mortal cold this morn- 
ing, and I reckon yon had best keep covered up 
a while longer/' 

A haze hid the bine sky, and redwings and 
fieldfares in great flocks fluttered through the 
woods as though seeking shelter. Then a wind 
from the South-east began to stir among the 
trees and set the branches creaking, and the 
woods resounded with the thud of snow falling 
from them. The foresters, too, looked at the 
weather signs with anxiety, and Arnold could 
see that they, as well as Simon, were doubtful 
of the next few hours. 

The men stayed by the camp that day and 
busied themselves with strengthening their de- 
fences against the weather, and providing a 
huge pile of firewood, and all the while, the 
wind moaned through the tree tops, and the dun 
sky seemed to press nearer and nearer to the 
earth. 

At sunset the wind broke in tempest, and with 
the wind came snow, so dry and bitter cold that 
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it fell like powder, and was whirled and tossed 
and driven through the forest in white cascades 
and wreaths. Small sleep was there for any 
one that night ; the keen wind searched the out- 
liers to the marrow. Great voices cried amid 
the forest, and now and again a crash told of 
the fall of some many-wintered giant of the 
woods which could no longer withstand the 
weight of wind and snow. Glad indeed were 
they of their battlement of wattled stakes, for 
against it the snow drifted and drew in a great 
bank, that soon made a wall through which no 
wind could drive, and behind which it was pos- 
sible for them to snatch an uneasy sleep. 

The morning broke through a cloudless sky, 
but the wind still whistled and blew from the 
east. The bitter weather delayed Arnold's 
progress, but towards the end of February he 
had fully regained his health. Several hunting 
excursions with Simon and Wolf tested his 
renewed vigour, and served to strengthen 
him for the fatigues and possible perils of the 
journey. 

At length, when the west wind blew softly, 
and the woods were vocal with the song of 
thrush and ousel cock, Arnold and his henchman 
rode away after hearty farewells with the 
charcoal-burners. Tom had long ere this gone 
back to his own hut. 

The journey to Dover was without much inci- 
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dent. The Earl Marshal, with a considerable 
army, had himself come to the help of Kent and 
Sussex, so that the two were able to travel in 
tolerable safety. Arnold found the Castle in a 
state of transition. Simon de Pencestre had a 
whole army of workmen busy making a great 
earthwork, to protect the angle of the King's 
gate, which experience had proved to be tk 
most vulnerable point, and a detached tower 
was rapidly rising from it. 

But these physical changes interested Arnold 
least of all the events taking place in the Castle. 
There were hearty welcomes from Daubeney, 
John, and many old friends, and his comrades 
of the company gave him many a gruff and 
kindly greeting. 

** Tell me the news, John,'* said Arnold, as 
soon as the two friends were able to manage a 
chat. 

** If it were not for the building,'' replied 
John, * * we should be having a grand time. 'Tis 
hard work, and I do not grudge taking charge 
of fatigue parties on the ramparts in my turn; 
but the real fun is going on down at the port. 
Sir Philip is continually talking with Nick the 
sailor and other tarry old portsmen — you will 
soon see; they are a grand lot of rough old 
pirates. ' ' 

** Then you have had no fighting? " 

- * Not I, ' ' said John, * * but I have been on 
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shipboard, and that is an experience, let me tell 
you. ' ' 

It was an experience that Arnold was to have 
also. Pencestre, who was in command of the 
Castle during Hubert's absence, gave Daubeney 
a free hand, considering him on a special mis- 
sion. Sir Philip, therefore, was taking the op- 
portunity of training as many troops as pos- 
sible in the ships, and accustoming them to sea 
life. They did not realise that they were being 
trained for a special purpose. Leave to go in 
the ships was accounted a privilege and re- 
laxation from the toil on the earthworks, for 
which Sir Stephen was impressing every avail- 
able man. Fishing, too, on warm days, was 
encouraged, and became a very popular pastime 
with the soldiers. Arnold's turn came sooner 
than he had expected. 

** Arnold," said Sir Philip two mornings 
after his arrival, ** you are to take Simon and 
ten bowmen in the cogge * Scarlet,' as far as 
Southampton, and leave this writing with the 
bailiff of that port. I must know how many 
ships he can send here by the end of April. ' ' 

* * Is there any news of the war. Sir Philip ? ' ' 
Arnold ventured to ask. 

* * Things have not been going badly, ' ' replied 
Daubeney, ** though Lewis has captured sev- 
eral places, Colchester last of all, as we have 
just learned. But the last castle has been given 
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up on condition of a truce to last over Easter- 
tide, so that we gain some time to make ready 
for a fresh campaign. Lewis is going to France, 
they say, to confer with the old King. I will 
come down and see you safe into Mat Archer's 
hands; he is the master of the cogge, an ec- 
centric sort of sea genius/' 

As they rode down into the port they passed 
the Maison Dieu, a noble monument to Hubert 
de Burgh's piety, which still sfands; he built 
it as a refuge for needy travellers from the con- 
tinent. 

'' Tell the bailiff of Southampton,'' said Dan- 
beney as he looked at the building, ** that I 
have a fine lodging prepared for his men, 
if his ships should lie here for any length of 
time. ' ' 

These were the early days of the British 
navy. John was the first of the Norman Kings 
to own any ships, and his small fleet had been 
organised by William de Wrotham, a Church- 
man. The ships were not in regular commis- 
sion, but were often hired out to private per- 
sons. The real naval strength of England lay 
in the Eoyal navy of the Cinque Ports, which in 
exchange for certain privileges were bound to 
furnish ships for the King's service under 
feudal conditions. The cogge ** Scarlet " was 
serving under these conditions, and Daubeney, 
acting as deputy for de Burgh, the Warden of 
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the Cinque Ports, had unpressed her for the 
King's service. 

Arrived at the port they dismounted, and 
making 'their way athwart an intricate tangle 
of mooring ropes, arrived opposite the craft of 
their search. Daubeney gave a stentorian hail, 
which seemed to Arnold of at least double the 
volume necessary; but he was not yet used to 
sea ways. The answer was in the shape of a 
bellow which would have done credit to the big- 
gest, boldest bull that our hero had ever heard. 
Then there emerged from the bowels of the 
cogge a face like the rising sun, surmounting a 
rugged, thick, short figure, clad in a brown 
woollen jerkin; the whole effect reminded Ar- 
nold of a pollard oak. 

** Good-day,'' said Daubeney, ** Are you 
ready to sail, Matt f ' ' 

* * Eeady, aye, and time enough too. I should 
like to be away before the wind veers, as it 
promises to." 

* * The soldiers will be here in a few minutes, 
so there need be no delay. This is Monsieur 
Gyffard, who commands them." 

*^ Glad to see ye, master," said the seaman, 
looking Arnold up and down, noting his tough, 
weatherbeaten look, but also his extreme youth. 
** It won't be all fair-weather sailin'," he added 
shortly. 

** You look as though you knew your way 
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about in a gale of wind/' said Arnold, smiling. 
He liked the look of this unceremonious seadog. 

** Aye, aye,'' said the sailor, with a gratified 
smile. ** But it ain't weather as I'm a-thinking 
on just now, but Frenchmen, so to speak." 

Daubeney saw into the seaman's thoughts 
and hastened to reassure him. * * You need not 
trouble about the French while Monsieur 
Gyffard and his great sword are aboard of you. 
He has killed near enough Frenchmen to man 
your ship." 

** * Troubled,' sir knight," said the sailor. 
** There's ne'er a man in all the five ports has 
seen Matt Archer * troubled ' about Frenchmen. 
But I am glad to know as ye can fight, master; 
passengers ain't much good at this time 0' day, 
and that's a fact." 

Just then Simon and the archers came np ; a 
group of sailors had already assembled on the 
forecastle of the cogge, and they ran a gang- 
plank between ship and shore. 

^ ^ March your men on board, ' ' said Daubeney, 
thus putting Arnold in independent command 
for the first time. There was a sparkle in his 
eye, and a ring in his voice, as he gave the 
necessary orders, and, having said farewell to 
the knight, followed them on board. The sol- 
diers stowed their weapons and gear forward; 
then, like boys on a holiday, were ready to give 
the sailors a hand wherever they could. 
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Even to-day seamen are not unwilling to ac- 
cept landsmen's assistance in hauling on ropes, 
and indeed to stand aside altogether and watch 
other people do their work; so it was when 
Arnold's bowmen hauled up the great sail of 
the cogge Scarlet. Simon, however, was 
far too cunning a fox to bear a hand; indeed, 
as sergeant of the company, he would have felt 
it somewhat beneath his dignity. 

The mooring-rope was cast off, and before 
many minutes Matt Archer had successfully 
taken his ship out through the narrow and awk- 
ward entrance to the port, and she was running 
before a brisk easterly wind under the dizzy 
precipices of Sharpness cliff. 

Standing on the high poop by the steersman, 
who directed the craft by means of a long and 
heavy oar fastened to a pin on the starboard 
side, Arnold looked forward with interest at 
the ship. She was decked fore and aft, and had 
gang-planks laid on the beams amidships, by 
means of which the forecastle and poop com- 
municated. Under the curve of the great lug- 
sail, the upward sheer of the foredeck, with 
clustering seamen and soldiers, could be seen. 
At either end the stem and stem pieces rose in 
high curving beams. 

*^ She is a fine craft,'' said Arnold to the 
skipper. Though he knew absolutely nothing 
about ships, yet he judged this to be a safe re- 
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mark, arguing that this ship must be as a horse 
to this man, and to praise a man's horse is a 
direct road to his good will. 

** Aye, she be,'* said the m.aster in a voice 
that boomed like a bell. This worthy seaman 
had made shouting something of a fine art, and 
it was impossible for him to speak in moderate 
accents. His smallest remark could be heard 
from stem to stem. 

* * K you had only come aboard an hour or so 
earlier, ' ' went on Matt, * * we might have pretty 
near reached Southampton to-night. Aye, she 
is a rare sailor, that she be. ' ' 

Arnold watched the shore withdraw as they 
steered a course for Dungeness. Soon they 
opened Hythe, which the skipper pointed out to 
him, with its church tower and its cluster of 
roofs and masts. Then came Romney and the 
long, low point of Dungeness. The strong, 
keen, easterly wind held true and followed them 
all day, while the sun, undimmed by clouds, 
shed a hard light under which the sea sparkled, 
and each wave drew out clear in form and out- 
line from its fellows. 

The day was wearing to its close when the 
great precipices of Beachy Head loomed high 
on the starboard bow. The tide was making up 
Channel, the following wind raising a short 
tumbling sea, into which the cogge plunged 
heavily. Arnold rejoiced in the new sensations 
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which this rapid bird-like dependence on the 
winds gave; he exulted in the sting of the spray 
on his cheek, and realised something of the sea- 
man's personal love for his ship. The sun sank 
in a haze, dove-grey beneath, s^iading into rose 
colour at the zenith, and as the shadows of 
night swept up from the East and gathered 
swiftly about them, they headed up the little 
river at Newhaven and anchored for the 
night. 

The tide did not serve till eight o 'clock on the 
following morning, and when the skipper's 
great voice called the hands to weigh anchor, 
Arnold was amused to see that his bowmen — 
who had so far experienced the discomforts, and 
not the pleasures, of seafaring, for they had 
found the motion of a ship to have curious 
effects upon them — ^were not eager to assist in 
the preparations for another day's cruise. 

The most hardened land-lubber, however, 
could not but delight in that day 's passage, and 
the soldiers found their sea-legs, so that they 
were able to move about with some comfort and 
precision. Arnold took this opportunity to ac- 
custom the men to military exercises under the 
novel conditions of the sea. Matt Archer viewed 
these proceedings with favour, from under his 
bushy eyebrows, and opened on Arnold with his 
familiar roar. 

** Make the likes o' them handy on ship- 
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board and there is ne'er a Frenchman will land 
in England again,'' said he. 

* * Yon think we shall beat the French, then! " 
asked Arnold. 

** I was lying up the Seine at Candebec, 
loading up with wine a while agone, ' ' said the 
old sailor. * * They were saying there that when 
the King of France heard as how his son had 
marched away from Dover, he said, * Then he 
ain't got hold of e'er a foot of England,' says 
he. He's a sensible man, that King. Dover 
keeps the sea and the sea keeps England, and 
it 's me and my mates, and you and your mates 
as does the trick. Yonder 's the white cliff, and 
her nose lies straight for Southampton Water." 

They ran up the Solent with the wind drop- 
ping somewhat, and as the tide failed them, 
anchored for the night off the mouth of the 
Hamble river. The next day they drifted np to 
the grey walls of the old seaport. It took Ar- 
nold two days to complete his business. Matt 
Archer conducting him from one bluff red- 
faced official to another, till he began to realise 
that the sea bred a race of men different from 
those who used the woods and fields. 

Then they set sail again, and very pleasant it 
was to sail closehauled down those land-locked 
waters; but when they came abreast of Ports- 
mouth they met a choppy sea anything but 
agreeable. 
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** It'll try your stomacli to-morrow/' said 
Matt as they anchored off Brading for the night. 
And as he and Arnold supped together in the 
stem cabin, he confided to him that they had a 
hard beat in front of them before they saw 
Sharpness cliflf again. 

** I suppose you live at Dover/' said Arnold. 

** Aye, when I'm at home, so to say." 

** Your wife must miss you a good deal, as 
you are away so much. ' ' 

* * Not she, ' ' said the old chap with a chuckle. 
** Reason why, I ain't got none. My sister 
Susan, deaf as the stem post she be, she looks 
arter my bits o' things when I'm at sea. I did 
ask a young ooman once, a nice comfortable 
roundabout one she were too. Settin' under 
Sharpness cliff we were, but she wouldn't have 
it, said she would rather live with a hurricane, 
and that it made her blush to think that all the 
folks living t'other side the bay could hear me 
saying sweet things to her. I've got a voice, you 
may have noticed, very useful in a gale o ' wind, 
but 'tis onsuited for domestic felicities." 

Arnold smiled while he condoled with the dis- 
appointed lover. ** 'Twas no great loss," said 
the old fellow. * * She married Bill the Fletcher, 
and she has six children and a tongue as sharp 
as a down-right nor'-easter. What! You are 
turning in, master! Well, good-night, and 
here's to a good passage home." 



CHAPTER XX 

A SHAFT SHOT AT A YBNTUBB 

The next day the good cogge Scarlet stag- 
gered out under shortened sail on the long beat 
home. She faced a tumbling wilderness of grey- 
ness, grey sky, and grey sea slashed with cold 
white spurts of foam. 

** You'll see France afore you sees Dover," 
said Master Matthew to our hero. 

** Then we may come across a French ship," 
replied Arnold as he held on by the taflfrail. 

** There's more onlikely things than that," 
said Matt, on widely planted feet, swaying to 
the motion of the ship. 

* * I hope we do, ' ' said Arnold. 

** And I hopes we doesn't,'* replied the sailor. 

Lying as close to the wind as the clumsy rig 
of the day allowed, the cogge drove her iron 
beak through the seas on a long slant towards 
France. The wind whistled through the cord- 
age, and the huge yard creaked with the 
weight of it as it swelled the gaily painted sail. 
So they sailed for some hours, the deck aslant 
and wet with spray, and the windward tackles 
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all ahum. Arnold clung to the larboard bul- 
wark, and with the breeze streaming through 
his hair, experienced the delight of saililig on 
a wind, the nearest sensation to the flight of a 
bird man has yet invented. 

*^ Yonder lies France, '' said the master, 
pointing to the faint line of the coast, which 
loomed athwart the tumbled waters. ** And, 
by Saint George, '* said he, ** yonder is a 
sail.'' 

As he spoke and pointed, Arnold was aware 
of a faint blot on the horizon, which the ex- 
perienced eyes of the seaman knew for a ship 
under sail. 

** Friend or foe, she has the wind of us,'' 
said Matthew. ^* We will hold our course and 
make what ground we can on this leg. Ah, that 
looks bad," he added, as the stranger came 
about on the same tack as the cogge and ran on 
a parallel course with her. Twenty minutes 
later, when they went about and headed once 
more for England, the other ship followed their 
movement, and began to edge down on them. 

** You had best get into your steel jacket, 
master," said Matthew. ** 'Twouldn't be a bad 
plan for your men to lie under the bulwarks; 
the French '11 be surprised to find we carry 
something beyond an ordinary crew." 

The two ships rapidly approached on 
diagonal courses. Matthew himself took the 
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steering oar, and when a flourish of trumpets 
arose from the deck of the Frenchman, ordered 
the flag of the Cinque Ports to be hoisted. 

** I'll ask you, sir, to go forward and take 
charge of the forecastle, ' ' Matthew said to Ar- 
nold. ** If you have got a man who can shoot 
a bit, let him bring the helmsman down; that 
would win the fight out of hand. ' ' 

The ships were now barely a quarter of a 
mile apart, and it seemed as though the enemy 
to windward must infallibly run them down. 
The French evidently thought so, for when Matt 
put his ship on the opposite tack, as they also 
altered course they raised a loud shout of tri- 
umph. The distance between the enemies rap- 
idly lessened, and a flight of crossbow bolts 
flew across the deck of the cogge. Arnold 
turned to Simon. ** Shoot! *' he said. 

It was not the first time that the old wood- 
man had stood on a ship's deck. Balancing 
himself to meet the plunge of the ship, he let 
fly an arrow which stuck quivering in the 
enemy 's bulwark. Almost before the first shaft 
had reached its mark, however, a second was 
flying through the air, this time with fatal aim. 
The wretched steersman threw up his arms as 
he pitched on to the deck, the handle of the 
steering oar fell away, and the ship broached to. 

^* Crossbow-men! '^ shouted Arnold. 

* * Ready about 1 ' ' roared Matt, and in re- 
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sponse to these two orders the cogge turned 
her beak full on the Frenchman, while flight 
after flight of bolts was poured into the enemy. 
Disconcerted as the French were at finding a 
ravening wolf instead of the easy prey of peace- 
ful sheep, they shot back stoutly, and more than 
one man fell on the English deck ; but their 
craft was out of hand, and Matt Archer knew 
it. The cogge Scarlet, gathering way, plunged 
at her enemy as she wallowed in the trough of 
the waves. Arnold drew Belgarde, and braced 
himself for the shock. 

* * Stand fast ! ' ' roared Master Matthew, and 
at the word the ships crashed together, the iron 
prow of the cogge grinding and smashing into 
the side of the doomed Frenchman. For a few 
minutes the two ships hung together, then 
slowly fell apart. Short as the time of contact 
was, a stream of wild figures dashed aboard the 
cogge, for the French realised that their only 
chance of life was to take the English ship ; the 
stern rule of sea-fights at that time was that no 
quarter should be ^ven to a beaten foe if he 
could not ransom himself. 

With a shout of * * Saint George ! ' ' Arnold 
sprang foremost to meet this mob of howling, 
leaping figures; behind him came a medley of 
seamen and his own soldiers, and while the 
Frenchman swirled away, a sinking wreck, Ar- 
nold and Belgarde, aided by axes and swords 
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wielded by sturdy arms, swept the enemy from 
the deck, 

** YouVe met your Frenchman, master," 
roared Matt Archer from the poop, and all the 
deck, even the wounded men, chuckled. 

Before all had been made straight again the 
night closed down, and they were driving 
through the darkness towards their own coast. 
Having seen to the wounded Arnold went be- 
low and rolled himself in his cloak, to get what 
sleep he could. 

The turmoil of the wind and waves, all the 
sounds of the ship, the groaning of her timbers 
and the rush of water close by his ears, the 
recollection of the recent fight, and the novelty 
of his position, made his sleep uneasy, and 
turned his dreams into nightmare. Gradually 
his slumber grew more profound, till about mid- 
night he woke with a start and sprang to his 
feet, feeling hastily for his sword. The sail was 
thundering in the wind, and overhead he could 
hear the tramp of feet, the smack of rope on 
deck, hoarse shouts, and above all the volleyed 
orders of the master ; but through all the riot a 
dull roar sounded, as of some wild beast hunger- 
ing for its prey. 

He stumbled to the cabin door and so to the 
deck. The cold spray lashed his cheek in the 
darkness, and as he stood there wondering, he 
felt the ship fall away on the opposite tack and 
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lie down on her course, steadied by the wind. 
He went up on to the poop. 

** Hallo, master, '* Matt shouted. ** You 
woke up! '* 

* * What is the matter T ' ' asked Arnold. 

** Pretty near too much of old England for 
some of us,*' was the reply. ** Look yonder, '* 
and he pointed over the quarter where, looming 
high above the deck, was a great shrouded black- 
ness whose base was outlined by a ghostly line 
of leaping white. 

* * Beachy Head, ' ' roared the master, * * and a 
good deal too near for my taste ; however, you 
turn in again, sir, you can sleep easy enough 



now. ' ' 



When Arnold woke again it was in the grey 
dawning, and when he went on deck, the ship 
was once more headed for England. Matthew 
was still at the helm, his face grey under its tan, 
for he had had an anxious and sleepless night. 

* * Slept well f ' ' asked the master. 

** Thank you,'' said Arnold. ** You must 
have been on deck all night. Was there any 
danger when you went about at midnight T ' ' 

Matt Archer laid his hand on Arnold's arm. 
** If you never run nearer death than you did 
last night," said he confidentially, ** you may 
die of old age yet." With which enigmatical 
sentence he rolled off to his berth. 

Two more tacks brought them abreast of 
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Dover, and at five o 'clock in the afternoon, after 
making hearty farewell to their seafaring 
friends, Arnold and his little company marched 
up the Castle hill, feeling like schoolboys re- 
turning from the holidays. 

Daubeney and Pencestre listened to Arnold's 
report with amused interest. * ' If you go on at 
this rate, Philip,'* said Sir Stephen, ''you 
will turn half my men into sailors." 

** And not a bad thing, either," said Dau- 
beney. * * Mark my words, Stephen ; our sailors 
will save this country yet." 

* * I dare say, ' ' replied the other, ' ' but that 
will not prevent me from completing my new 
earthworks. I expect you would like to clean 
the rust off your armour. Master Gyffard"— 
which Arnold took to be a polite way of saying 
good-afternoon. 

The weeks went slowly by, news coming in 
now and again of the events that were taking 
place in the country, each report bringiag tid- 
ings of a steady stream of knights and barons 
passing from Lewis's party to that of Henry. 
Baseless rumors of battles which had never 
been fought, and sieges which had never taken 
place, flew about the garrison as such rumours 
will. But above all a constant trickle of 
refugees came into the Castle — ^bishops and 
Churchmen of all grades seemed to think this 
the pn^ safe place for them in all the country. 
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The two lads spent all their spare time at the 
port, and made several friends. Matt Archer 
and Nick the sailor were always glad to see 
them, and introduced them to many another 
rough old salt whose conversation matched his 
calling. One evening late in April Sir Philip 
met them at the Castle gate, as they were re- 
turning from an afternoon's fishing. 

* * Hallo ! you two, ' ' said he, * ' you seem fond 
of the sea. If I can make shift to do without 
you both for a week or so, will you take ship to 
Exeter and bear a message thither? '' 

* * Indeed, yes, ' ' said the two in one breath. 

** If you go in the schuyt Merrymaid with 
Master Will Wynkyn, will you hold yourselves 
warily and not go brawling about the high seas 
as Arnold here did on his first voyage? " 

* ' We will ; indeed we will be discretion 
itself,'' replied Arnold. As for John, he said 
nothing; but any one would have confidence in 
his solid figure, unless he happened to mark 
the shining in his eyes. 

* ' I see, you may behave well as long as you 
are this side of Sharpness cliff, and must be 
content with that, I suppose. Take Simon with 
you. ' ' And Daubeney smiled to himself, think- 
ing how such an expedition would have ap- 
pealed to him in the years gone by. 

The next morning the three went down to the 
quay, leaving the disconsolate Wolf in charge 
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of the rest of the company. Matt Archer was 
the first person they saw, or rather heard, and 
it was he who introduced them to Will Wynkyn 

** There,'* said Matt, ** there, gentles, is Will 
Wynkyn. The man in all these parts who can 
sail nearer the wind than Will has not yet cut 
his teeth.'* 

At this speech the gronp of seamen on the 
quay smiled almost audibly. Arnold wondered 
whether this were a nautical compliment or the 
reverse. He saw Wynkyn 's eyelid quiver as he 
spoke, though ever so slightly. 

^* Glad to see you, gentlemen, ' ' said Wynkyn. 
** Master Matt here is noted for his downright 
ways, and he has said a thing or two as makes 
me glad to have ye for shipmates. ' ' 

Wynkyn was a tall, thin, lugubrious-looking 
person, and he was now looking almost pre- 
ternaturally solemn as he turned to Matt. 
** Ah,'' said he, shaking his head sadly, *' I sup- 
pose you will want to send your love to the 
widow Bloxham at Poole now, Matt? " 

* * No, thankee, ' ' said Matt shortly. 

** Well, then, we mayn't have much time at 
Poole, but if we was to run into Shoreham, isn't 
there the landlady of the * Golden Lion ' would 
like word of ye! " 

** Avast! " said Matt, looking ruffled. 

** Dear, dear, you're mortal fond wi' land- 
ladies. I did not think as ye would have 
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quarrelled wi' she; thought ye had a 'most made 
a match of it. Now I come to think of it, the 
last I heerd on in connection wi ' you was Nancy 
Skinner at Teignmouth: she as keeps the * Rest 
and be Thankful ' — ^we shall be at Teignmouth 
for sure — 'tis true she has a tongue, but 
there would be two on ye — ^yes, yes, I'll tell 
Nancy " 

* * You mop-headed swab 1 K ye so much as 
breathe my name to Nancy Skinner I'll twist 
your ears off — see? " And the offended old 
sailor stumped away. 

** Said I sailed near the wind — so he did,'* 
Will murmured. ** 'Tis a queer thing, old 
Matt never could abide women." 

Simon's face was wreathed with delight. 
This tall humorist was one after his own heart, 
and it was with anticipations of a cheerful voy- 
age that he busied himself with stowing their 
gear in the Merrymaid's after-cabin. 

** Ah, Susie," said Wynkyn, to a black-eyed 
slip of a girl who came to see him off, '* here's 
a kiss to take to mother. Tell her I'm going 
to sea with three girt big soldiers as will take 
every care on me, and will see as I change my 
hose in damp weather." 

The whole crew of the schuyt consisted of 
Will, three men, and a boy. Will gave a glance 
round the deck. *' May as well cast off," he 
said, speakiDg at large, as it were, and with no 
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air of giving an order ; as if by magic the moor- 
ing rope was cast off. The sail was already 
hoisted, and, triced up out of the wind, was 
languidly flapping in the air. Will glanced at 
it, and in a moment the sail was fnll, the three 
men were hauling the sheet aft, while the boy 
was coiling down the mooring rope. 

The little craft — she was scarcely half the 
size of the cogge — slipped through the harbour 
mouth and headed seaward to make an offing 
before lying on her true course. One of the 
sailors took the steering oar, and Wynkyn, 
standing by the break of the poop, his hand on 
the rail, talked to the landsmen. 

* * Yea, she 's a proper little craft, the Merry- 
maid. I do believe she can sail roimd any ship 
in these parts. She can lie close to the wind if 
you like, much closer than her old master can. 
We will have a look at Calais before we go 
about. Wi' a bowman like you aboard"— and 
he nodded towards Simon — ** I feels ahnost 
venturesome, though by nature a timid man." 

' ' I thought ye looked one of the skeery ones," 
said Simon. ** What do ye fight the French 
with when they catches of ye? " 

*' They don't catch me, Master Bowman; bnt 
we uses crossbows if we wants to catch they.'' 

* ' Matt seems very shy with the ladies, ' ' said 
Arnold. 

** Skeered out on his life of 'em. That's why 
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he took up wi' the sea, so as to be safe; no 
women folk at sea/' 

Meanwhile Daubeney was watching from the 
quay head the course the Merrymaidi was lying. 
He turned to Matt Archer, who stood at his 
elbow. ** The fool will be at Calais before he 
knows where he is," he said. *' What is he 
up to? " 

** Making an oflSng,*' replied Matt dryly. 
** Wynkyn is the most reckless, harum-scarum 
flittermouse in the five ports. But he never 
oversteps the mark. He will show the young 
gentles Calais right enough ; but the Merrymaid 
has never been outsailed yet, and the wind will 
hold too. Why, with the oflfing he will make, 
he will pretty near clear the Wight before he 
tacks again.'' 

** And I thought he was a careful man," said 
Daubeney. 

** Aye, so he be, in a manner o' speaking; but 
he begins to be careful where other folks begin 
to be careless." 

True to his reputation. Will Wynkyn held 
his course till the cliffs of Dover began to fade 
into the distance and the shores of France to 
lift and grow clearer every moment. 

* * Ton bow of thine is a pretty-looking tool, ' ' 
said Wynkyn to Simon. ** Dost think thou 
couldst loose a shaft into Calais! " 

*' Take me within twelve score 0' yards and 
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I'll do what I can," said Simoiiy almost laugli- 
ing aloud for once. 

* * May as well stand to the tackles, lads. ¥e 
shall have to go about middlin' sharp when 
we do.*' 

The grey walls of Calais were now visible, 
and John declared that he could make out the 
clustering masts of the French ships at the base 
of the cliffs. Leaning over to the freshening 
wind the little craft plunged eagerly forward, 
as though she, too, enjoyed the adventure, leav- 
ing a frothing wake looping and sliding over 
the dull green waves. On they went as if to 
make the port itself, and over the sea wall the 
mast of a ship in movement could be seen, evi- 
dently coming out under oars. 

They were now near enough to the pierhead 
to distinguish a cluster of men who were 
gesticulating and pointing towards the 
schuyt, as she still flew towards the harbour 
mouth. 

Master Wynkyn, tall and nonchalant, held 
the long steering oar, which bent with the pres- 
sure as he kept the great saU full. ' * Yon 
craft wi' the banner, lying just over the sea 
wall,'* said he to Simon, ** is Eustace the 
Monk's ship.'* 

Wynkyn knew his man ; an order might have 
been resented, but a suggestion was accepted 
with pleasure. Simon was standing on the 
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poop, bow strung, and arrow ready. ** Shall I 
shoot now? '* said he. ** I reckon I can reach 
her.'' 

** Better make sure,*' said Wynkyn coolly. 
* * Shoot when I shove her into the wind, not be- 
fore. ' ' Even he began to think this dare-devil 
game had been carried far enough, for the bow 
of the outcoming ship was already nosing past 
the breakwater. 

** We'll go about, Tom,*' said Wynkyn to 
his mate, and thrust the helm hard down. 

The Merrymaid was handled with the maxi- 
mum of speed and the minimum of noise. There 
was a rush and patter of bare feet, a swift bird- 
like surge of the ship into the wind's eye, and 
Simon's bowstring rang like a harp. 

** Good shaft, good shaft! " exclaimed Ar- 
nold. 

** You might ha' done worse," said Wynkyn 
over his shoulder, as he held the oar handle 
pressed across the deck. John said nothing, 
but smiled contentedly. 

Simon's shaft had struck fair, and was quiv- 
ering in the mast of Eustace's ship, and long 
before the French thought of arblast or cross- 
bow, the Merrymaid was slapping cheerfully 
through the seas again, held well and truly on 
her course by her eccentric master. 

** She's your own ship, I reckon," said 
Simon. 
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** Yes — ^why? *' said Will, a corner of his eye- 
lid lifting. 

** I reckon yon wonld take better care of 
other folks ' property, ' ' said Simon with a dry 
grin. 

Wynkyn langhed. * * We haven 't been in any 
danger," said he. ** I always stop short of 
that.'' At this the ship's boy broke into a short 
langh, which he tried to change into a cough. 
** Tom, kick that youngster forward," said 
Wynkyn imperturbably, and Tom, who was 
grinning himself, gave the boy a harmless but 
elaborate kick up the gangway on to the fore- 
castle. 

** Ton may be right," said Arnold "You 
know there is a ship astern! " 

* ' Oh yes, ' ' said Will. ' ' We have the heels of 
she — ^bless yon she is to looard already." 



CHAPTER XXI 



ON GUABD OFF DOVEE 



Abnold soon found that there were two ways of 
navigating a ship; Matt Archer's progress was 
slow and sure. He preferred to make his land- 
fall and verify his position, and lie up for the 
night in some safe haven ; and even if he did go 
about rather hurriedly under Beachy Head, it 
was his misfortune rather than his fault that 
found him under weigh at night. Wynkyn, on 
the other hand, was a different sort of seaman ; 
the stars were his familiar friends. He knew 
the tides from Yare to Fal or Seine ; he judged 
almost intuitively the force of the wind; and 
navigated waters which he knew (so his men 
declared) better in his sleep than most men 
awake. It was rare for anything short of a 
gale to stop him when making a passage. 

They quickly dropped the stranger far astern, 
and the Merrymaid set her beak bravely into 
the oncoming waves, and stood up to the breeze 
in a surprising way for a craft of her clumsy- 
looking build and primitive rig. 

Tom the mate steered, while the boy — ^they 
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never heard any other name for him— served 
them with a plentiful if rude meal in tte after- 
cabin. Then the long afternoon was spent on 
deck, the two friends taking lessons in steering. 
As John said, ** 'Tis near as glorious a thing 
to steer the Merrymaid on a wind as to gallop 
AJi over the downs. ' ' 

** You would change your tune, master," said 
Will, * * if you had her with three-quarters of a 
gale on the beam. Yonder lies the Wight." 

Sure enough a blue line of hills rose above 
the waste of water through which they plunged. 

** Shall we clear the island! '* asked Arnold. 

** I reckon not," replied the master. They 
went about under a lofty precipice of grey chalk, 
above which peregrines circled and screamed, 
and from whose buttresses ravens croaked their 
harsh displeasure at the disturbance of solitude 
by these bold rangers of the sea. Then night 
fell, and those not in charge of the deck turned 
in, as the little ship went sturdily to sea 
again. 

'' Call me at midnight, Tom,/' were Wyn- 
kyn's last words as he left the deck, and the 
friends woke to the inrush of air as Tom put 
his head in at the cabin door and announced 
'* Midnight or thereabouts." Simon was not 
going to be done out of his beauty sleep, but 
the others went on deck with the master for a 
few minutes. This sea life was so strange and 
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fascinating that they were loth to miss any ex- 
perience. 

The full moon was sailing amid a wrack of 
torn cloud; behind her a depth of blackness 
only to be matched by the shadows in the hol- 
lows of the waves. She cast splashes and long 
zigzags of cold light on the tumultuous waters, 
and away to the south lay a black patch which 
Will said was France. The two squires did not 
stay long on deck; they were not inclined to 
wait till the Merrymaid should go about, and 
they missed seeing the moonlight glint on a sail 
which drove up Channel a mile or more to lee- 
ward — ^like a leaf on the wind, so quickly did 
she flash by and was gone. 

When they woke next morning it was to find 
the Merrymaid more lively than ever. Will 
Wynkyn was standing wide-footed on the poop, 
casting a questioning glance in the eye of the 
wind. 

** 'Tis going to blow, I reckon," said he. In- 
deed, even to their inexperienced senses the 
wind had more weight, and the tackle rang a 
sharper note than they remembered last night. 
Then Wynkyn spoke a thought louder than 
usual. * ' All hands on deck, Tom, ' ' said he. 

The ship was put head to wind, and the crew 
struggled with the lashing, thundering sail, as 
they reefed it close down. When she paid off 
again, the Merrymaid rode easier, but more 
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than one anxious glance was cast to windward, 
where the South-west gave promise of a full 
gale. 

** Two hours to the Exe,*' said Wynkyn as 
he gripped the steering oar, * * if we have luck, 
that is ; the wind will be in the nor 'west before 
we are many hours older. ' ' 

The sea was rapidly rising, but they drove 
under the lee of the land, and found smoother 
water, leaving behind them a wild commotion 
of leaping waves that made Simon shake his 
head. 

'' Bean't afeard of a little sea? " asked Will. 

** Yes, I be,'' said Simon; '* wrecked once 
have I been, and don't wish it again." 

** Wrecked, have 'ee — ^where away was that! " 

** By Cyprus Island, along of King Eichard's 
crusade, a-going towards the Levant, if ye 
know where that is, ' ' said Simon. 

* ' Dearie me, I never knowed as you was such 
a traveller. Howsomever, we shall be in the 
river in half an hour from now, I reckon." 

True enough, before long they anchored in 
the river mouth, to wait for a favourable tide to 
bear them up to the ancient town of Exeter. 
When the tide served, they slid through a rich 
country, with greener grass and warmer colour- 
ing than Surrey or Hampshire. As the ship 
moved silently over the still water, countless 
birds rose from the mud flats which the water 
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was rapidly overflowing; herons, ravens, gulls, 
curlews in hundreds, till John sighed for his 
favourite falcon, and Simon brought out his 
long bow. 

But Wynkyn shook his head. ** Nay," said 
he, *' who did you say your letter was for? We 
must not stop the ship for a bit of sport. ' ' 

** Sir Hubert himself,'' replied Arnold. 

* * 'Tis like I may be wrong, but I am af eared 
he may be in that craft we passed last night. 
Ned Skinner's cogge she was, brother to Nancy 
of ' The Rest and be Thankful. ' I knowed her 
by the patch to her sail. ' ' 

So it was, and when Arnold and John went up 
to the Castle and sought speech with de 
Burgh, the castellan, a slow Devonian, looked 
at them sleepily, and told them that Sir Hubert 
had been gone these two days, and must even 
now be at Dover. 

The very morning of their arrival at Exeter, 
surging before the streaming West wind, a 
cogge had rounded Sharpness cliff, and de 
Burgh had gone straight up the Castle hill, his 
cloak still dripping with the salt spray, and 
ordered Daubeney to take his company and hie 
him northward. And while Wynkyn was driv- 
ing the Merrymaid before the tail of the gale, 
and the two squires were learning sea lore and 
fancying themselves something of sailors, Sir 
Philip was already on the march without them. 
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on the way to Newark, and thence with the Earl 
Marshal to that fight called the ^ ^ fair of Lin- 
coln,*' where Lewis's power was broken, and 
the siege raised which that brave lady Nicola 
de Camville had endured so bravely and so 

ng. 

It may be imagined that the two friends on 
their return to Dover regretted their absence 
from Daubeney's side. They were speedily con- 
soled, however, by the arrival of Dame Gyffard 
and Edith, who, taking advantage of the sailing 
of a large ship, had come right up Channel from 
the West. 

If Arnold expected to have it all his own way, 
he soon found his mistake. This was a very 
different Edith from the one he had left in 
Bristol. She was much more difficult than the 
frank lass who had ranged the woods so mer- 
rily a year ago. Though the favour she had 
given him was torn and soiled, Arnold still 
treasured it, knotted to Belgarde 's hilt. It 
should leave him only when the good sword and 
Ufe left him together. He told Edith this 
plainly, when she teased him to ** throw the 
silly old thing away.'* 

** Silly it is not,*' said he, ** and I do not 
change. I will never change, nor will I throw it 
away, though it only stand for happy days and 
a sweet girl who grew to be a woman. ' ' 

** You would not have girls stay children al- 
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ways, Monsieur Gyffardf Why, yes. Monsieur 
Glanville, of course I will walk so far as the 
Calton Gate with you." And away she flut- 
tered, leaving Arnold biting his lip and playing 
with the hilt of Belgarde. 

'* I cannot understand Edith," said Arnold 
to his friend. '* I thought — ^well, never mind 
what I thought — ^but she is altogether different 



now. ' ' 



'' She is growing up," said John philosophic- 
ally. '* But Edith is no changeling; she is feel- 
ing her feet a bit ; let her have her head. ^ ' 

And Arnold did let her have her head. It 
must be confessed that she played the coquette 
very prettily. She was full of wayward fancies 
and frolics, feeling her young powers — *' her 
feet," as John said. Yet she never doubted 
that she had only to lift a finger to call Arnold 
to her side. As for poor Glanville, she turned 
him round her little finger and his head with 
it. Which was unkind, for either Dame Gyffard 
or John, who watched it all with wise eyes, 
could have told Glanville that he might as well 
whistle for the moon as Edith. 

But Arnold would not see it so. * ' I am not 
going to fight young Glanville about her," said 
he to John. '* Belgarde was not made to slay 
my friends. If she likes him, she can have him. 
I am going fishing with Nick or Wynkyn of the 
Merrymaid/' 
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Fishing he went accordingly, and there on 
the kindly mother sea heard many secrets of 
Dame Nature's that he had partially learned 
among the woods and wolds of his own 
Hampshire; and coming home at sunset 
he would go up the Castle hill, with un- 
troubled eyes that Edith found difficult to 
meet, when she encountered him on the 
walls or in the hall. At length, towards 
the end of May, when the mackerel were 
leaping in the sapphire sea, and Will 
Wynkyn and Arnold were having^ rare sport- 
sport shared by gulls, porpoises, and a grand 
sea eagle, — ^there came a sound from the shore, 
cutting athwart the laugh and jabber of the 
birds. 

Bells 1 Yes, bells, low on the wind, then 
swelling louder as the gentle breeze dropped 
and let the waters bring the sound. 

** That's the first time as IVe heerd that 
lound for many a long day, ' ' said Will, winding 
ip his line. ** It means a victory, or I'm a 

tgan." 

vDaubeney and his men had returned, and with 
them John Marshall the younger. They 
brought news of the utter rout of the French at 
Lincoln, of the capture of over three hundred 
barons and knights, and of countless bowmen 
and footmen. Lewis had been driven back on 
London, and the Earl Marshal had marched 
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South and was penning him and his Frenchmen 
within a narrow ring indeed. 

Then news came of the great preparations in 
France, how a large army was assembling to 
come to Lewis's help, and there was scarce a 
man in Dover but believed tha.t Sir Hubert 
would stop their coming on the sea, and in ones 
and twos ships began to come into the port. 
The sea training of the troops went on apace. 
Daubeney's two squires were looked upon as 
weather-hardened salts, and were constantly 
employed at sea. Arnold generally sailed with 
Wynkyn, but John took detachments of men in 
the cogge Scarlet. 

They used not to go from land, and rarely 
spent a night at sea ; but the soldiers grew used 
to the feel of the ship under their feet and to 
the use of arms under sea conditions. 

Edith had tired of her little flirtation with 
Glanville, and that unhappy youth now went 
about as glum as his buoyant nature would 
allow hiin to be. She spent a good deal of time 
on the battlements of the keep, with her em- 
broidery, in the company of Dame Gyff ard ; and 
she began to regret that she had estranged her 
squire from her, the more as Arnold seemed to 
have a very full life without her, what with his 
frequent absence at sea, and the close attention 
he gave to his military exercises. 

We have not dwelt on the daily practice of 
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arms which was part of a soldier's duty. Ar- 
nold was fulfilling the promise of his early train- 
ing, and there was neither knight nor veteran 
soldier who would have cared to encounter Bel- 
garde in the hands of its owner now. He had 
acquired a perfect mastery over his weapon, 
and promised to be almost as expert with the 
lance. But with that weapon, John, with his 
great bulk and strength, could beat him, and 
had already begun to be the skilled warrior 
who in after years gathered fame with both 
hands. 

July came and went ; the circle round Lewis 
in London was drawn closer and closer, and it 
was certain that if help did not come from 
France his cause was doomed. Thither men's 
eyes turned, and it became known that Robert 
de Courtenay was collecting a large army at 
Calais, where Eustace the Monk was gathering 
many ships to convey it across to England. 

De Burgh spent many hours at sea himself, 
and was constantly giving audience to bluff old 
portsmen, ship-masters, ship-owners, and other 
seafaring experts. August came, and Lewis's 
need grew pressing; any day might see the 
French at sea. Dover was crowded with troops 
and refugees, and England waited. 

Arnold was returning from tilting ,in the 
outer ward one afternoon when he was met by 
one of de Burgh's squires, who told him that 
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he was wanted in the keep. '* Sir Hubert 
wishes a word with you, Gyff ard, ' ' said he. 

Arnold found not only de Burgh, but young 
William Marshall, Daubeney, and Pencestre 
there, as well as Matt Archer, Wynkyn, and a 
third seaman, who he learned was Master Alard 
of Winchelsea. 

** When the wind shifts any ways to the 
South, Sou '-east or Sou '-west them French will 
sail. ' ' It was Matt 's voice that met him as he 
climbed the stair. 

*' He speaks true words," said Alard, and 
Wynkyn nodded. 

* * We have but few ships here even yet, ' ' said 
William Marshall. 

** The French," said Wynkyn, ** will have 
troops on board, seasick most of 'em, and horses 
and such all. It will be a nearer match than it 
looks. ' ' 

' ' How to meet them ? ' ' mused de Burgh. 

** Get to win'ard, and beak 'em," said Matt 
in tones that were probably heard at the King's 
gate. 

*' That's the way of it," said Wynkyn. 

De Burgh turned to Arnold : ' ' You have had 
more experience of the sea than most of us, so I 
have sent for you. You are to take the Merry- 
maid with Master Wynkyn ; ship a full fighting 
crew, and be off Calais to-morrow. Watch that 
harbour as near as convenient, keeping to wind- 
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ward of Dover, and return at once when the 
French show sure signs of coming out." 

'* Yes, Sir Hubert,'' and Arnold saluted. 
** If the watchmen on the keep see the Merry- 
maid returning and flying a flag, they will know 
that the French are under weigh. ' ' 

*' Excellent," said de Burgh. '* Meanwhile, 
the full crews of the fleet here will stay by their 
ships, knights, and soldiers also. ' ' 

* ' What men am I to take f ' ' asked 
Arnold. 

'* Take Simon and a score of the company," 
said Daubeney. 

Arnold went up on to the keep, where he ex- 
pected to find his mother ; but instead he found 
Lady Edith, her needlework dropped in her 
lap, and her eyes turned seawards. 

* ' Edith ! ' ' said he. At his voice she started 
and rose to her feet. The prospect of the fight, 
the need of England, and the weakness of his 
lady, rose up in his heart to sweep away any 
small feeling of soreness that may have pos- 
sessed him. He stepped forward, and on <»ie 
knee kissed her hand. She was very pale, but 
neither then nor after did Arnold ever refer to 
their estrangement — ^he swept it away, ig- 
nored it. 

* * Edith, ' ' he said, ' * I am even now sailing in 
the Merrymaid. When we meet again, the 
French will have been beaten. Give me a kind 
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"word to treasure while I watch and while I 
:fight.'' 

"'' Belgarde! '' she said. '' Faithful to the 
true, my true knight.'' And placing a sweet 
cool hand on either side of his face, she kissed 
him on the forehead and slipped away to 
weep. 

Arnold sought his mother out, and she won- 
dered at his shining eyes. * ' Farewell, mother, ' ' 
he said. * * We go to fight the French. ' ' 

* ' God have mercy on their souls ! ' ' she re- 
plied. ** You are looking strangely happy, my 



son. ' ' 



n 



I take the Merrymaid as advance guard; 
'tis a post of honour, and Edith is true," 
answered he. 

^' Tut! I could have told you that months 
ago," said Dame Gyffard, bending over her 
work to hide a smile and a tear. 

John helped Arnold arm himself, the two re- 
gretting that they would be separated during 
the coming fight. As he swung out of the great 
gate, Arnold exchanged a hand-grip with his 
friend. ** Don't forget your axe," said one. 
'* Give 'em Belgarde 's point," said the other, 
and the tramp of the company rang hollow on 
the drawbridge. Just as the road turned down 
the hill, Arnold looked back and lifted his shield 
as a parting signal to two figures on the keep, 
one of whom waved a white kerchief, while the 
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&stsA ftiLZ. ia l^Mt moment pa3fi]ig for the 



^:y '.i iSTinis ItC'OBe a man child. 

T^ masaa^ f<<jHSers of die ecHnpany ratUed 
€m h^ari :^e M^rrj^muud, stowing their gear 

decks, oot of readi of spray. 
:^:iem inqKrtnrfaably . "Beady, 
irat<^igr! ** he a^ed. and Arnold nodded. He 
i^i iean»d ^mnwihmg of Wynkyn's impassive 
ly of grriiss: an ordn*, and once again the 
mrea£ng her way among cogges, 
s. aDd lesser craft which crowded &e har- 
boar. set out for Calais. 

*• Tberc is a large fleet here," said Arnold to 
Wynkyn« as the latter exchanged greetings 
with acquaintances in other ships as they 



^^ Wait till yon have seen the Frendi fleet," 
said he, in an undertone. '' I*m not exactly a 
skeery man, bnt there are two ships in Calais 
harbonr to every one here. And two to one is 
longish odds." 

" What of the wmdt " queried Arnold, lift- 
ing an inqniring eye. 

** THs pnffy; mainly from the Nor*-east. I 
reckon it will draw round to the East and so 
Southerly in a day or so; any minute it might. 
And when it does the French will sail. ' * 

The Merrymaid headed up Channel, and with 
the tide setting her westwards she slowly 
drifted across towards Calais. 
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** We will go no further than we need,'' said 
Arnold. 

** No, no, near enough to see 'em, that's all. 
There is no sense in going further from the 
watch on Dover keep than we must," said 
Will. 

In the light airs it was as much as the little 
ship could do to hold her own, and when day 
broke they were about seven miles distant from 
Calais. *^ No shooting arrows into Calais, to- 
day, Simon," said Arnold, laughing. 

A long peaceable day followed ; in the gentle 
breeze they tacked slowly against the tide, just 
holding their position and no more. So two 
days passed. The little craft, swinging to and 
fro on her sentry beat, was watched by many 
anxious eyes from Dover keep, whence she was 
just visible as she kept her watch. 

But on the evening of the 23d, Wynkyn 
sniffed the air. ** A change is coming," said 
he. ** The wind will be in the Sou 'east before 
many hours be past." 

*' An you think so," said Arnold, ** 'twill be 
well to draw nearer to Calais during the night. 
Let us be about four miles off at daybreak. ' ' 

* * Aye, aye^ ' ' said Wynkyn, and as night drew 
down began to edge his ship closer to the 
French shore. ** We shall get the wind at the 
turn of the tide," said he; and sure enough an 
hour before dawn the wind began to fre^heu 
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from the South-east. Wakened by the increased 
movement of the ship, Arnold came on deck. 

Dawn broke clear and cold, and ripples, 
spreading fanwise over the sea, soon settled 
under the growing breeze into crisp battalions 
of waves, which came slapping against the Mer- 
rymaid's starboard bow. 

** A soldier's wind, master,** was Wynkyn's 
greeting to him. *' There and back again, as 
the saying is." He was working his craft up 
Channel, keeping well to windward of Dover. 
** Tom," said he to his mate, '* you have the 
best eyes on board. Go aloft and see what you 
can make out of Calais harbour. ' * 

In the clear air Calais was easily visible, and 
even from deck it was possible to distinguish 
the masts of the ships in harbour. 

** They are coming out," hailed Tom from 
the top. Arnold and Wynkyn could now see 
sail after sail begin to rise and billow out as 
the ships slowly drew clear of the harbour. 

* * 'Bout ship. Will 1 ' ' said Arnold briskly, 
and in a few seconds the Merrymaid was cut- 
ting through the waves with a huge flag stream- 
ing away to leeward, as the signal that Conrte- 
nay had sailed^ and that England's time had 
come* 



CHAPTEE XXn 

SAINT BABTHOLOMEW 'S DAY 

DovEB and de Burgh were on the alert. Each 
morning the Constable's first thought was of 
the wind, and long before dawn the watchman 
on the turret saw the tall dark figure climb up 
from the keep and stand gazing out into the 
breaking day. There in the half light, grand 
and statuesque, the great Hubert brooded over 
the Castle and the sea it overhung, like the very- 
genius of England. The friend of honest men, 
the foe of double dealers, Hubert had few 
friends, for his was not a nature easily read; 
but there were many who respected and more 
who feared him. 

The very soldiers and sailors sleeping in the 
ships were conscious of that strong man whose 
indomitable will held them in leash, and would, 
they well knew, hurl them on the foe at the 
point he least expected or desired. 

The portsmen were old acquaintances of de 
Burgh's: that he had executed king's justice 
with grim impartiality gained their respect and 
fear, if those piratical old sea-dogs ever felt 
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fear ; that he had spent his time and substance 
in their service had gained their love. 

And Hubert, up there in the cold light of the 
breaking day, could men say whom or what lie 
loved or feared f Some few, Daubeney amongst 
them, knew the deep heart of gold, and each 
one of those rough seamen felt that he had a 
friend there too. He was no blind Justice hold- 
ing cold scales, no mere soldier striking for his 
King mechanical blows that his intellect alone 
directed ; no, he held within his impassive frame 
a burning patriotism, a love of England, and 
with it love for every thing and every one that 
should make England great. He loved those 
sailors and their wild rough trade, the great 
keep that meant law and protection in their 
midst, and he loved the sea with that passion 
which countless Englishmen would feel in after 
years, when they would realise, as he realised, 
how England could become great only by and on 
the sea. 

So he stood, the great Warden of the Coasts, 
and with the light of dawn, at first a mere 
flutter, then a liquid thread of movement, a 
breeze came stealing from the South-east. He 
threw his head back, breathed it in, and felt it 
on his cheek. * * At last ! ' ^ he said, and breathed 
a prayer that all might be well, ere he went 
down the turret stair and called his squires to 
arm him. - 
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Mass was said, and those who could not crowd 
into the old church knelt in the outer ward. The 
long ranks of soldiers and steel-clad knights 
standing in the early morning sunlight saw de 
Burgh at a little distance kneeling before 
Father Luke. He received the ** wholesome 
viaticum," as the chronicler says, then ap- 
proached the ranks, and never had his bearing 
been nobler or more majestic. 

^* Sir Stephen," he said in a loud voice, to 
Pencestre, '* I leave the Castle in your hands. 
I beseech you, by all that is most sacred, if I 
am by any chance made prisoner this day, that 
you will suffer me to be hanged within sight of 
these walls rather than give them up to any 
Frenchman, for Dover is the key to England. ' ' 

Pencestre, with tears in his eyes, promised 
this on his faith and his allegiance. Then Hu- 
bert, with Henry de Tourville and Richard 
Seward, rode under the great gate. Not once 
did he look back ; the Castle was now another 's 
care ; but with eager eye he scanned the distant 
sea and saw the Merrymaid far, far away com- 
ing under full sail. 

'* Whether she fly a, flag or no I cannot see, 
but that ship comes with tidings," said he, and 
the moment they reached the quay he gave the 
order to put to sea. 

De Burgh sailed in the cogge Isabel of Dover, 
and lay -to off the port while the other ships filed 
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out. Long before the last was clear of the har- 
bour mouth, the Merrymaid came surging 
through the sea, and rounded to, under the stern 
of the Isabel. Arnold and Wynkyn went aboard 
the flag-ship. 

'* The French sailed at sunrise. Sir Hubert,'* 
said Arnold. 

** What strength are they? ** was the ques- 
tion. 

** About eighty ships. Eustace the Monk 
leads them, with Robert de Courtenay's banner 
flying.*' 

*' Their course, Wynkyn? " 

** Nor 'east, your honor; they are laying a 
course to round the Foreland. You can see 'em' 
from your top. ' ' 

* * Well done, gentlemen ; you have done your 
work right well. The order is to follow my flag 
and manoeuvre as I do." 

The two returned to the Merrymaid, and Ar- 
nold said to Wynkyn, *' Work the Merrymaid 
as close to Sir Hubert's ship as you can; we 
shall then be in the very van. ' ' 

* * Aye, aye, master, never fear. I am not the 
man to be left behind." 

Arnold saw Daubeney and John standing to- 
gether on the poop of Matt Archer's ship, and 
waved his hand to them, and heard Matt say 
to Sir Philip, * ' That squire of yours and Will 
Wynkyn will be there before anyone. They 
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should he well trounced for taking the place of 
their hetters/ ' 

The French fleet was now in sight some miles 
away, a mob of ships keeping the wind on their 
quarter and steering to round the Foreland, as 
Wynkyn had said, so as to come into the 
Thames. 

As the last ships were coming out of the port, 
de Burgh ordered his steersman to set the 
course so as just to clear the rear of the enemy's 
fleet. The English ships followed close, in an 
uneven line ahead, as sailors of a later day 
would say. Forty English craft there were, to 
oppose eighty French, and of these forty there 
were not twenty that could be counted large 
ships. Yet there was no hesitation, no hanging 
back; pressing close on each other the sturdy 
portsmen were only restrained from making a 
race of it by fear of passing de Burgh himself. 

Among the sailors deep were the curses 
against Eustace the Monk. '* He was once in 
English pay,'' said Wynkyn to Arnold. The 
cliffs of Dover were thronged with people 
watching the progress of the two fleets, and 
our hero well knew that his mother and his lady 
were straining anxious eyes from the topmost 
battlements of Dover. 

They were now but two miles from the French, 
who, disdaining to notice a fleet composed of 
so small and few ships, held their course. It 
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was evident that the English would cross the 
wake of their foes but a few hundred yards 
astern of them. 

** Is there e'er a man aboard willing to die 
to-day! ** asked Wynkyn in his quiet^ careless 
way. 

** Here,** said Simon, as quietly. 

Wynkyn eyed the tough old soldier. " Take 
thy axe, ' * he said, * * and when we are alongside 
yonder scoundrel monk, run up the mast and 
cut away the banner. The enemy will then be 
as sheep without a shepherd, and we will herd 
them, ' ' he added with grim intention. 

Arnold looked at Simon, and saw the well- 
known face with its accustomed smile whimsical 
and kindly. * * Simon, old friend, ' * said he, and 
gripped the rough brown hand, so warm and 
full of life. Arnold's place was on the fore- 
castle, and Simon watched him go, and saw Bel- 
garde shine bare in the mellow August sun- 
shine. A tear rolled unnoticed down the old 
hunter's cheek. ** Dear lad, dear lad! '' said he 
softly, as one taking farewell ; then strung his 
long bow and stood, axe in belt and sheaf ready, 
waiting till they should come within bow-shot. 

So little were naval tactics understood at this 
time, that when such an experienced seaman as 
Eustace the Monk, even, saw the English pass- 
ing astern, he did not realise that they were go- 
ing to windward of him. Of all England's 
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great naval commanders Hubert de Burgh was 
the first to manoeuvre a fleet in order to gain the 
weather gage. 

It is said that when Eustace saw his enemies 
astern, he remarked, * * Those wretches think of 
raiding Calais, as if they were thieves, in our 
absence. They will find their error; the folk 
are ready for them there.'' 

How anxiously the English sailors watched 
Sir Hubert 's flag, as he went further and further 
across the rear of the French! They all knew 
what was coming ; but there were few who could 
have held on so imperturbably, seeing the 
enemy sail further and further away ; but de 
Burgh was a man. 

** Ah,'' said Wynkyn at last, ** slack away 
the sheet, Tom. ' ' The eye of the most cunning 
sailor in the five ports was not deceived. He 
had seen a movement on the poop of the Isabel, 
and while she was rounding before the wind, 
the Merrymaid had slipped like an eel under 
her stem, and was surging with the full south- 
easter behind her, right on the French fleet. 

A roar went up from the English, as the 
forty ships, like one, flashed in the wake of the 
French; then was silence. Keen hounds of 
war, hot on the trail, nay, in very view, they 
raced for the first hold. There, a quarter of a 
mile away, the enemy rolled and plunged 
towards the Thames ; they were caught indeed. 
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yo5d%?w- desperate l^p."!?"^ ^^ ^^^ alongside 
^^rling quicklime on the air tvoWj^^.^^^ ^^^ 
fighting tops, so that it might be can.^^ y^^^ ^ 
breeze into the Frenchmen's faces. "ffeiiyJI h^rd 
Will Wynkyn swear, for of all the Eng 
ships the Merrymaid was first, and she got a 
certain proportion of this quicklime. He soon 
recovered his usual humour, however, and with 
a curious smile on his lips held his ship on the 
course he had marked out; there was but one 
foe he sought, and that was Eustace the Monk. 

Crossbow bolts struck the bulwarks, and sang 
across the deck as they passed the rearmost 
French, and Simon and the crossbow-men were 
kept busy indeed replying to them. Now they 
were able to appreciate Daubeney's steady sea 
drill, for they shot as close and true as if they 
were on shore. Simon, shooting arrow after 
arrow, laughed aloud as each found its mark. 
Man after man on the French ships as they 
passed them fell to his deadly aim. Wynkyn 
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applauded in a low quiet undertone that Simon 
scarcely heard. At length a new tone came to 
his voice. ** One more arrow, Simon," said he, 
* * and then the axe, true heart ! " As he spoke 
the shadow of a great sail fell athwart them, 
and the ship of Eustace the Monk loomed be- 
tween them and the sun. 

Drawing his shaft to the very head, Simon 
sent it hurtling through the body of the steers- 
man, and hurled his bow into the sea. ** My 
last shaft ! " he cried, and that was the last 
word that any man heard from his lips. 

As the ships crashed together, Tom threw 
a grapple from the poop, and Simon flitted 
silent as a bat up the rope-ladder that led to the 
Frenchman's top. There three men were busy 
with crossbow and bolt shootiQg down on to 
the deck of the Merrymaid. Braining the first 
with his axe, Simon threw himself on the others. 
There on that narrow, swaying platform, such 
a fight could last but moments ; one Frenchman 
fell with a cry, and Simon, still living indeed, 
but wounded unto death, crawled over the pros- 
trate figure of the third, and, with furious 
strokes, struck the hated banner from its staff, 
and with it as his shroud fell backwards into 
that blue sea which has been the resting place 
of so many brave Englishmen since then. 

Meantime the English sailors had cut the hal- 
liards of the great sail, and this and its yard 
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had come thundering down on the heads of the 
French troops and sailors. Then headed by Ar- 
nold at the prow, and Wynkyn at the stem, they 
had rushed on board the Frenchman. 

** Saint George! Saint George for Eng- 
land ! ' ' was the cry, and Belgarde like a white 
flame went through the crowded ranks of the 
enemy. Axes and swords clashed and crashed, 
and, backed by a dozen sturdy Englishmen, Ar- 
nold drove the French before him; he cleared 
the forecastle, and hurled into confusion the 
soldiers, hampered by the huge sail and their 
uncertain footing. Then with his men he 
rushed along the gangway to the poop, where 
Wynkyn was fighting desperately against a 
group of men-at-arms, in better order and more 
fully armed than some. 

* * Belgarde ! * * shouted Arnold, leaping on to 
the red deck and making straight into the thick- 
est of the fray. At this shout a knight in full 
armour stepped towards our hero, and a fight 
was fought that for long had a doubtful end. 
Arnold's shield was splintered on his arm, a 
second fearful stroke dinted his helm; but not 
for nothing was he known as the best swords- 
man in Dover; Belgarde bit deep into his op- 
ponent's side, then thrust like a flash at the 
point of his shoulder. The Frenchman stag- 
gered and let his shield drop; then Arnold 
closed with him, and brought the hilt of his 
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sword hammerwise on the other's head. His 
hehnet saved the Frenchman's life, but he fell 
helpless on the deck, and Arnold bent to give 
him the final blow. 

* * I yield, ' ' said he. 

** Your name! '* asked Arnold fiercely, his 
blood aboil with the lust of fight. 
** Courtenay,'' said the other. 

* * Enough ! ' * and Arnold hurled himself on 
the next Frenchman he could reach. The great 
ship was won. Courtenay down and a prisoner, 
and Eustace having disappeared, the French 
had small stomach for further fighting, and 
those who could obtain mercy yielded ; but such 
was the fury of the English that many were 
killed like rats in a bam. 

Meanwhile the other ships had closed with 
their foes; the English threw grapples and 
boarded, cutting halliards and shrouds, letting 
masts and sails fall on their opponents' decks, 
as they rushed on them; or the iron beaks of 
the ships and galleys, the favourite weapon of 
the wisest steersmen in the world, crashed into 
and sank the outmanoeuvred enemy, who could 
not turn to retaliate in kind without exposing 
himself to certain destruction. 

The carnage was awful; it was a fight be- 
tween sailors with sea-trained troops and lands- 
men. It was a wild and savage age, and the 
custom of the sea was inexorable; men must 
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win, or die. Shouting, raging, cursing, the men 
fought on amid that cahn blue sea, with the 
white gulls floatiQg in the pure sunshine, like 
snowflakes overhead. And when John found 
himself leaning against the mast of a captured 
ship, panting, exhausted, wounded, he wondered 
at the sudden stillness, and looked around with 
astonishment. Never was victory more com- 
plete ; here and there ships were still locked in 
a death struggle, and far to the east fifteen 
scattered vessels were flying for la belle France, 
that fair land that had seen them sail with so 
much pride a few hours before. The fight was 
won, if the fruits of it still remained to be gath- 
ered. Groans and low cries echoed through the 
great hulls, groups of men sat about with their 
blood-stained weapons in their hands, and Dau- 
beney stood on a poop a blood-stained lord of 
war. 

Thus they came back to Dover, a slow pro- 
cession, each ship having in tow a conquered 
enemy. As they crept into the port great cheers 
arose from the crowded quays; then came the 
sound of chanting as a long procession of priests 
and prelates came down to greet the victors. 

No sooner were they in the harbour than de 
Burgh, attended by several knights and squires, 
among whom were Daubeney and John, came on 
board the French flagship. Arnold had had his 
wounds roughly bandaged, and was busying 
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himself with the care of others, when he heard 
his name called, and went on to the poop. He 
heard Sir Hubert say, * * Well done, Master 
Wynkyn, the Merrymaid has served you and 
England well this day, ' ' as he found himself in 
the presence of the bravest men in England, 
with the battle reek still on them. 

/* Sir Eobert de Courtenay,'' said de Burgh, 
** tells me that he is your prisoner. It is not 
meet that he should pay ransom to one under 
the rank of knight ; kneel, Arnold Gyff ard ; and 
you, John de Wotton, you earned knighthood 
in Mortimer's Tower, as you have doubly 
earned it to-day; kneel, gentlemen both.'* 

There on the deck, side by side, those two 
brother warriors received the seal of valour, 
the crown of chivalry, at the hand of the 
noblest gentleman in England. 

The English busied themselves with their 
prizes, searching them from end to end. In this 
search Eustace the Monk was found cowering 
in the hold of his own ship, and the Chronicle 
records that one Richard, an obscure relation 
of the King's, slew him, saying: ** Never again 
in this world, wicked traitor, shall you deceive 
any one with your false promises. ' ' 

England was saved ; there was not a man but 
knew it ; no more French could come to Lewis 's 
aid, and there was nothing left him but to make 
what terms he could. 
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There was much to do, and many, matters to 
put straight, and it was late that evening be- 
fore de Burgh and his knights went up the 
Castle hill once more. The westering sun 
streamed athwart the downs, and low in the 
eastern sky great pillared clouds were faintly 
outlined with a rosy blush. Tired and battle- 
worn these mail-clad warriors clanked under 
the portcullis, and passed amid their thronging 
countrymen who welcomed them jubilantly back 
from the death. 

** What of Simon! *' asked John as he walked 
by his friend's side. 

** Simon died the death he chose,'* answered 
Arnold. ** God rest his soul! Simon is 
happy. '* 

* * God rest him ! * ' said John solemnly. 

Then they were aware of two ladies, one who 
held out her arms, and said, ** My son, my 
son! '' and the other, who said softly ** Sir 
knights ! ' ' And then more softly still : * * Sir 
Arnold, my knight. Oh * Belgarde, faithful to 
thetrue!'" 



THE END 
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